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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is generally agreed among those who hold The 
Laws of Plato to be a genuine production, that it was 
a treatise written in his old age. If so, it may be re- 
garded as containing his most matured and best-set- 
tled opinions on many of the great subjects discussed 
in his other dialogues. Some have thought that they 
discovered many contradictions between this work and 
the Republic. One has even gone so far as to say that 
they are opposed in every page. In this opinion, how- 
ever, we cannot concur; although it must be admitted 
that they differ in respect to style, and, notwithstand- 
ing the near relationship which would seem to be in- 
dicated by their titles, are very dissimilar in design. 
In the one, the State is the main subject of discussion ; 
in the other it is a secondary part, subordinate to what 
the writer evidently regards as a higher and more 
philosophical investigation into the nature of right or 
righteousness. The practice of contrasting these two 
works has arisen from a wrong view of the true title 
of the one generally styled the Republic. Its most 
appropriate designation is Iep? Acxaiov, or, An Inquiry 
into the Nature of Right. The imaginary State is ev- 
idently made subservient to this, or, as he expressly 
tells us in the second book, intended only as a model 
of the human soul, so magnified that we might read 
therein, in large letters, what would not be distinct 
enough for the mental vision when examined in the 
smaller characters of the individual spirit. Vide lib. 
ii., 369, A. This comparison of the soul to a com- 
monwealth has been a favourite, not only with Plato, 
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but with the most philosophical minds in all ages. We 
find it on a much smaller scale in the eleventh book of 
The Laws, where the Nightly Conference, or the most 
solemn legislative and judicial body in the state, is com- 
pared to the head in the human system. In the Re- 
public it is the great idea, to which the construction of 
the fancied State is altogether secondary. Sometimes, 
however, it must be admitted, the author seems so 
taken up with this imaginary commonwealth, that he 
unconsciously, perhaps, brings it into the primary 
. place, and thus distorts his plan. It is this occasional 
forgetfulness of his main design that has introduced into 
Plato’s Republic those incongruities which, in all ages, 
have been so much complained of. Sometimes the con- 
sistency of the under or fictitious part is overlooked, or, 
in other words, the State is utterly forgotten, while we 
are carried away to some of the most abstruse of all 
metaphysical discussions, such as may be found in the 
sixth and seventh books. Again, his attention seems 
to be so occupied with the outward drapery that he 
loses sight of his main theme, and, pleased with the 
efforts of his own fancy, dwells at great length on 
what, in reality, is merely external to the higher and 
inner sense. In the third, fourth, and last three books, 
the harmony of primary and secondary is well pre- 
served. In the sixth and seventh he seems to lose sight 
of the commonwealth almost wholly, while in some 
parts of the second he appears to have nothing else 
before him. The fifth may be regarded as a sort of 
hybrid production, arising from a confusion of both 
views. Some of its arrangements are altogether too 
unnatural to allow the supposition that they were ever 
intended for a real State; and yet it is very diff- 
cult to discover what bearing they can have upon the 
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higher philosophy to which the whole scheme was in- 
tended to be subservient. The least we can say is, 
that Plato here lost himself, and produced something 
which was neither allegory nor reality, neither philos- 
ophy nor legislation. | 

It is on the subject of the domestic relations, which 
are supposed to be assailed in this fifth book, that there 
exists the greatest contrariety between the Republic 
and The Laws. Plato seems, even in his own day, to 
have been so reproached with this apparent blot in his 
philosophy, that he was led to take special pains to do 
it away in this work of his old age; and hence the 
great desire he shows in The Laws to set in their high- 
est light the sanctity of the family, or parental and {fil- 
ial relations. We have adverted to this at some 
length in the first of the dissertations appended to the 
text. In other respects, the discrepancies between the 
Republic and The Laws have been greatly exaggera- 
ted. Differing, however, as they may in some of their 
minor details, no one can attentively study both with- 
out discovering evidences that they are productions of 
the same mind, and that, in the main elements of that 
higher philosophy on which all legislation and morals 
depend, they are substantially the same. 

The Treatise on Laws is undoubtedly intended for a 
really practicable, if not a really existing State. In 
discussing, however, the primary principles of legisla- 
tion, the author takes a very wide range, occupying 
far more time in what he styles the preambles, or rec- 
ommendatory reasonings about the laws, than in the 
laws themselves. Hence there are but few points in 
the Platonic philosophy and ethics, as exhibited in the 
other dialogues, but what have some representative 
chere. We find the same questions started respecting 
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the.nature and origin of virtue—whether it is d:daxrf, 
or capable of being taught as a science or not; wheth- 
er it is one or many——that is, whether the virtues are all 
so essentially connected that one cannot exist without 
the others. We find the same views in regard to the 
end and origin of law—the importance in all things of 
looking to the idea, the & év rroAAoic, or. one in many. 
There is the same reverence for antiquity and ancient 
myths, the same disposition to regard religion as the 
beginning and foundation of every system of civil pol- 
ity, and the same method of representing the ideas of 
a God, of his goodness, his providence, of a present 
and future retribution, as lying at the foundation of all 
morals and all religion. Even in the departments of 
psychology and ontology we find many things in The 
Laws which remind us of the author of the Phzedon, 
the Parmenides, and the Theetetus. The favourite 
doctrines and methods of reasoning contained in the 
Gorgias are exhibited everywhere; and perhaps there 
is no other part of Plato’s works more in the style and 
spirit of the Timzus than this very tenth book of The 
Laws, which we have selected as the ground of our 
comments in the present work. 

It was on this account chosen as forming, in our 
judgment, one of the best central positions from whence 
to make excursions over a large part of the Platonic 
philosophy. We may perhaps be charged with hav- 
ing sometimes used the text as a mere thread on which 
to hang our own discussions; but even should it be 
admitted that there is some truth in this, still might it 
be maintained that those discussions are all closely 
connected with the Platonic philosophy and theology, 
and that from this field we never depart, unless, per- 
haps, to dwell on kindred subjects suggested by the — 
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Holy Scriptures. . Our object has not been merely to 
make a classical text-book, but to recommend Plato to 
the student or reader by every means through which 
attention could be drawn to our favourite author; be- 
lieving that in no other way could we render a better 
service to the cause of true philosophy and religion. 
Some may say that, in our great partiality, Plato is 
made to talk too: much like a Christian. It may be 
that we have found senses higher and more Scriptural 
than are contained in the letter of the passages to 
which reference is made; yet even if this is, to some 
extent, the case, it only shows the suggestive nature 
of his philosophy ; how it is capable of carrying the 
earnest reader to more spiritual views than the author 
himself, perhaps, ever entertained, and how he differs, 
in this respect, from all other profane writers of an- 
cient or modern times. We think it will be found 
that the views in which we have indulged are thus 
naturally suggested ; that they are not hunted for, or 
brought from afar, but are such as, if not always con- 
tained in the precise letter of our text, do most easily 
present themselves in connexion with it, especially to 
one who reads Plato by the light of the Christian Rev- 
elation. On this subject, of what may be called the 
Platonic Spiritual Sense, or capability of accommoda- 
tion to higher views, the reader is referred to Disserta- 
tion LX., where it is treated of at some length. 

_ In pursuance of this favourite plan of recommending 
Plato and the Platonic philosophy, the method follow- 
ed in the present work was adopted. The text and 
critical notes form by much the smallest part, and 
even these accompanying annotations frequently ex- 
hibit as much of a philosophical and theological as of 
a critical character. The longer dissertations an-. 
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nexed, and which, for the reader’s convenience, we 
have divided into numbered sections, with general and 
running titles, are devoted almost entirely to the eluci- 
dation of some of the main points of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, in their connexion with other systems of an- 
tiquity, to a comparison, whenever there was occasion 
for it, with the sentiments of Aristotle, illustrations 
drawn from the Grecian poets, together with a con- 
tinual reference to the Holy Scriptures, by way of 
resemblance, contrast, agreement, or condemnation. 
For these purposes, there have been introduced, from 
almost all the other Platonic dialogues, very frequent 
and extended quotations of the most strikmg passages ; 
being such as, besides having a natural connexion with 
the subject discussed, would promote our main design, 
by producing in the reader a desire to have a deeper 
knowledge of Plato than is generally possessed by the 
greater part of our philosophical and theological wri- 
ters. To these quotations, in almost every case, full 
translations have been given, sometimes literal, and 
sometimes paraphrastic. The exceptions to this course 
are, when the nature and substance of the quotation 
were sufficiently indicated by the manner of its imtro- 
duction. The main references are to the Timeus, 
the Republic, the Pheedon, Gorgias, Theeetetus, Par- 
menides, Philebus, Protagoras, Symposion, Politicus, 
Cratylus, Sophista, and the other books of The Laws, 
with occasional citations from most of the minor dia- 
logues having any claims to be regarded as genuine. 
The work has been the result of a careful examin- 
ation of the Platonic writings; in which we have 
sought to interpret Plato mainly by himself, and by 
the aid, on the one hand, of his jealous rival, Aris- 
totle, and on the other, of his enthusiastic admirer,’ 
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Cicero. Of modern critical and philosophical helps, 
whether English or German, we make little display, 
because, in fact, we have made but little or no use of 
them. In regard to the text, we have followed that 
of Bekker and Ast, who hardly differ at all, either in 
words or punctuation. Wherever there has been a 
departure from them, the reasons are assigned, mainly 
in the shorter notes. The critical means within our 
power have been very limited, and we therefore, in 
this department, ask indulgence for any errors which 
may have been committed. For the philosophical opin- 
ions advanced no such plea is interposed. By their 
own merit, and their accordance with the true inter- 
pretation of the Platonic system, they stand or fall. 

One design of the work is to serve as a text-book 
for senior classes in college; not so much by way of 
furnishing an exercise in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage, as for the higher object of exhibiting, in connex- 
ion with the Platonic, the other systems of Greek phi- 
losophy, and their bearing upon the Christian theology. 
On the same grounds, it is supposed that it may be found 
useful to students in our theological seminaries, and 
form no unprofitable addition to the libraries of cler- 
gymen, besides commending itself generally to the at- 
tention of our scholars and literary men. 

We believe that in this age there is a peculiar call 
for a deeper knowledge of Plato. Some acquaintance 
with his doctrine of ideas seems needed as a correct- 
ive to the tendency, so widely prevalent, to resolve all 
knowledge into an experimental induction of facts, not 
only in physical, but also in ethical and _ political 
science. If the Good, to adopt our author’s own 
style,* is something more than pleasure or happiness, 
" * See The Cratylus, 440, B.; aloo Dissertation XX., p. 163 
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either present or anticipated—if the True is something ' 
higher than past, present, or future facts—if the Beau- 
tiful is something more than a generaljzation from 
pleasing individual sensations—if the Just and the 
Right involve inquiries far above those endless logoma- 
chies, and questions of casuistry, which form the main 
features of modern ethics—if the State is a reality 
transcending a present aggregation of flowing and 
perishing individuals—if Law is a spiritual power dis- 
tinct from the muscular force of a majority of present 
wills—if God is something more than gravitation, or 
the eternal development of a physical fate, which is 
only another name for an eternal succession of inex- 
plicable phenomena—if there is a real foundation for 
the moral and religious, as distinct from, and not em- 
braced in, the natural, or, in other words, if penalty 
and retribution are terms of far more solemn import 
than the modern jargon about physical consequences— 
then surely is it high time that there should be some 
disturbance of this placid taking for granted of the 
opposing views; then surely should Plato be stud- 
ied, if for no other purpose, as a matter of curiosity, 
to see if there may not possibly be some other philoso- 
phy than this noisy Baconianism, about which there is 
kept up such an everlasting din, or that still more noisy, 
because more empty, transcendentalism, which some 
would present as its only antidote. In place of all this, 
we want the clear, simple, common sense philosophy of 
Plato, commending itself, when rightly understood, to 
all the xotvai Zvvoras, or universal ideas of the race, in 
distinction from that miscalled common sense which is 
only the manufactured public opinion of the moment— _ 
a philosophy most religious—most speculative, and yet 
most practical—most childlike in its primeval simpli- 
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city, and yet most profound. We speak with confi- 
dence on this point. The young man who is an en- 
thusiastic student of Plato can never be a sciolist in 
regard to education, a quack in literature, a dema- 
gogue in politics, or an infidel in religion. 


Our main object, then, is to recommend this noble phi- 
losopher to the present generation of .educated young 
men, especially to our theologians. The present work 
by no means professes to set forth his system as a 
whole, but merely to present some of its attractive 
points, to allure other minds among us to a more thor- 
ough examination. The main doctrine of ideas, al- 
though alluded to in almost every dissertation, is not 
discussed under its own title, because we had formed 
the design, if permitted to accomplish it, and if the 
present work should be acceptable to the public, of 
treating it by itself in an examination of another of the 
most interesting of the Platonic dialogues. . 

“We conclude with the remark that, in a moral and 
practical, as well as in a speculative point of view, the 
particular subject of the dialogue selected has some 
claim to attention. He who thinks most deeply, and 
has the most intimate acquaintance with human na- 
ture, as exhibited in his own heart, will be the most 
apt to resolve all unbelief into Atheism. Especially 
will this be the case at a time when physical science, 
in league with a subtle pantheism, is‘ everywhere sub- 
stituting its jargon of laws, and elements, and nebular 
star-dust, and vital forces, and magnetic fluids, for the 
recognition of a personal God, and an ever wakeful, 
ever energizing special providence. Theism, we ad- 
mit, is everywhere the avowed creed, but it wants 
life. It is too much of a mere philosophy. There 
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are times when the bare thought that God is, comes 
home to the soul with a power and a flash of light 
which gives a new illumination, and a more vivid in- 
terest to every other moral truth. It is on such occa- 
sions the conviction is felt that all unbelief is Atheism, 
or an acknowledgment of a mere natural power cloth- 
ed with no moral attributes, and giving rise to no 
moral sanctions. We want vividness given to the 
great idea of God as a judge, a moral governor, a 
special superintendent of the world and all its move- 
ments, the head of a moral system, to which the ma- 
chinery of xatural laws serves but as the temporary 
scaffolding, to be continued, changed, replaced, or 
finally removed, when the great ends for which alone 
it was designed shall have been accomplished. Just 
as such an idea of God is strong and clear, so will be 
a conviction of sin, so will be a sense of the need of 
expiation, so will be a belief in a personal Redeemer, 
and so will follow in its train an assurance of all the 
solemn verities of the Christian faith, so strong and 
deep, that no boastful pretension of that science which 
- makes the natural the foundation of the moral, and no 
stumbling-blocks in the letter of the Bible will for a 
moment yield it any disquietude. There is a want of 
such a faith, as is shown by the feverish anxiety in re- 
spect to.the discoveries of science, and the results of 
the agitations of the social and political world. This 
timid unbelief, when called by its true name, is Athe- 
ism. The next great battle-ground of infidelity will 
not be the Scriptures. What faith there may remain 
will be summoned to defend the very being of a God, 
the great truth involving every other moral and reli- 
gious truth—the primal truth, that HE IS, and that he 
ts the rewarder of all who diligently seek him. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENT. 


As a dramatic work, The Laws is far inferior to the Republic. 
The speakers are three: namely, Clinias, a Cretan, Megillus, a 
Lacedsemonian, and a stranger, who passes by no other name than 
the Athenian. The latter is the Socrates of the dialogue. The firat 
two are either mere listeners, or only brought in as suggestive helps 
in the various transitions of the discourse. After nine books occu- 
pied with varied and extended schemes of legislation, and where 
laws are mingled with reasonings and introductory preambles, which 
need not here be specified, the author comes, in the tenth book, to 
treat of offences against the public worship and religion, which it 
is supposed, of course, the State must possess, if it would be a state 
indeed, and not a mere herding together of men and women in a 
political congregation, having no other bond of union than the -tem- 
porary consent of individual wills. Previously, however, tothe en- 
actment of laws for the punishment of sacrilege and other offences 
against religion, the chief speaker proposes that there should be 
laid down, by way of foundation, a preamble or hortatory statement, 
containing the reasons of the laws; whieh preamble, although con- 
cisely expressed at first (page 3), is subsequently expanded into an 
argument which occupies nearly the whole book, the few last pages 
only being taken up with the laws and the penalties annexed. 

The argument is divided into three parts; 1. Against those who 
denied the Divine existence ; 2. Against those who, while they ad- 
mitted the existence of a God, denied a providence ; and, 3. Against 
those who, while they admitted both a God and a providence, main- 
tained that the Deity was easily propitiated, or would not punish 
sin severely. The first part is introduced by a declaration of Clini- 
as, that it must be easy to prove the existence of the Deity. He 
appeals at once to the most obvious phenomena of nature, the sun, 
the earth, and stars, &c., as conclusive evidence, especially if taken 
in connexion with the universal sentiments of mankind. This gives 
occasion to the chief speaker to suggest that the subject is involved 
in greater difficulties than the other, in his simplicity, had imagined ; 
difficulties, however, not intrinsic, but arising from the perverseness 
of those who imposed upon themselves by the words chance, nature, 
art, &c., referring to the old Atheists of the Ionic or Materializing 
school (page 4 to page 15). After a short digression, in which it ig 
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debated whether it is best at once to apply the law to such men, 
without argument (15 to 19), the Athenian devotes himself te the 
work of refutation, and commences a most subtle disquisition re- 
specting the nature of soul as implying self-motion involved in its 
very essence. Hence he proves that matter cannot possess this 
power, and, therefore, soul being more ancient than body, the prop- 
erties of soul must also be older than the properties of body. From 
this it is inferred that nature is the child, and not the mother of Art, 
as the Atheists said, and that, therefore, law, and will, and design, 
and thought, must have been before hard, and soft, and heavy, and 
tight, and all the adaptations of the natural world. The Atheists 
had held that religion, and the belief in the existence of Gods, being 
the produetion of human law, which was a production of art, and 
art itself being the offspring ofNature, therefore religion and all 
ideas of the just and right were conventional among men, and had 
no other foundation. This argument is refuted by the Athenian 
by showing the superior antiquity of soul, and, therefore, of these 
ideas as essential parts of its constitution (25). In proving the self- 
energy of soul, he goes into a very minute examination of the differ- 
ent kinds of motion, summing them all up, however, under two gen- 
eral heads; namely, motion by impulse, and that which moves some- 
thing else by commencing motion in itself. This latter he identifies 
with psyche, or soul, hy a species of logical necessity, or an argu- 
ment drawn from the force of terms and the innate ideas involved 
in them. The next step is to determine whether it is one or more 
souls which are engaged in the affairs of the universe ; the result 
of which inquiry is, that there are two, the one good and the other 
bad; the one eonstant, uniform, and ever exhibiting the highest 
reason in. all its motions, which he compares to those of a sphere, 
the other irregular, disorderly, without reason, and full of madness 
(36). After this, there are stated three methods by which soul may 
guide the motions of the heavenly bodies; namely, by an indwell- 
ing spirit, or by a soul with an ethereal body, or entirely destitute 
of body, and external to the object of its guidance (42). 

This brings the Athenian to the second grand division of the eub- 
ject, namely, the arguments of those who deny a Providence. Af- 
ter premising that men are led to this opinion by seeiag the appa- 
rent impunity and prosperity of the wickéd (45), he shows that it is 
utterly derogatory to. any right views of the Divine Nature. For if 
we admit that God is possessed of every virtue, ndolence and indif- 
ference can form no part of his character. Neither can it be that 
there is in him any want of power. Therefore we cannot suppose 


ia 
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that he will neglect anything, either great or small. Next is shown 
the importance of small things as parts of a whole, absolutely eseen- 
tial to its totality, and that, without small things, the great could 
not exist. Hence the doctrine of a minute special providence, un- 
less the Deity is to be regarded as inferior in wisdom to human art- 
ists (56). The method of this special providence is shown to be by 
such arrangements in the sovereignty of God (but not by any inhe- 
rent necessity of things), that every agent finds ita fitting place ; 
namely, virtue rises and wickedness descends, until the one reaches 
The Most Holy Place, and the other sinks down to the most painful 
retributions of Hades (61). This Eternal Justice, or fixed law of 
God’s government, no one can escape, and, unless it is kept in view, 
it will be impossible to form any right opinion respecting a blessed 
or miserable life (64). 

The third grand division of the argument respects those who 
view sin as a trifle, and who confide in the general mercy of God 
as capable of being easily moved by prayers and sacrifices. He 
contrasts their views of the Deity with such as are entertained of 
the lowest class of human guardians, as though God could be bribed 
by the wages of iniquity, when dogs could not be prevailed upon by 
similar motives to admit the wolf into the flock. Arguments against 
those views which would regard sin as a small matter, and God as 
easily appeased, are drawn from the pdayn GOdvaroc, the battle of 
the universe, or everlasting conflict between good and evil, in which 
God and all good influences are contending for the victory, and 
where, of consequence, the least taking part with the enemy, or the 
least neutrality is treason against the cause of good throughout the 
universe (69, 74). 

There are then enumerated six classes of offenders ; namely, two 
to each of the three divisions of Atheists or semi-Atheists, differing 
in their degrees of guilt, and therefore requiring different gradations 
of punishment. The book closes with a specification of the various 
penalties, and a law against private chapels and private religious 
rites ; in the course of which a very striking description is given of 
that class of Atheists who, while they had no religious belief them- 
selves, made it their business to excite the superstitious fears of 
mankind for their own unnatural pleasure or profit. 


N.B.—All references to any of the dialogues of Plato, except the 
text of the present work, are made according to the pages and let- 
ters of the alphabet, as given in the standard edition of Stephanus, 
and as they may be’found in the margin of the Leipsic. 


PLATO CONTRA ATHEOS. 


DE LEGIBUS LIBER X. 


META dé td¢ alxiac, rept ravrdc’ Ev elpjcOw rodvde 
Te vopipov Braiwy rép.> tev dAdAotpiwy pndéva pndév 
pépery unde dyerv:* und’ avd yprjoOa pndevi trav tov né- 


1. Tlepit wavrdc. In reference to the whole subject discussed in 
the preceding book (ix.), namely, S6per¢, or wrongs committed wil- 
fully and with some degree of violence, of which aixfa, treated of 
at the close of the ninth book, is one species, and sacrilege another. 

2. dépesy—ayetv. A collective phrase. “To take and carry away by 
violence.” Compare Thucydides, i., 7: "Egepav yap aAAnAovc. “Aye 
xat éépewv is a phrase derived from the earliest times, and is always 
employed in reference to acts of violence. Hence, because personal 
courage was anciently regarded as the chief part of human virtue, 
some have supposed that from dye, in this sense, came dyafoc, 
and from ¢épecy, its comparative and superlative, géprepoc, gépraroc, 
or ¢éptoroc. Such a view encounters etymological difficulties in 
the termination of dya@éc. Besides, it can only be maintained on 
the false theory that the savage life was the original state of men, 
and that moral terms partake of the ideas most prevalent in such a 
condition. We much prefer the derivation of Plato, although, in 
general, he is entitled to but little deference as a philologist. Ac- 
cording to him, rd éya0ov is ré dyagrdy, “the wonderful, the admi- 
rable,” from dyaua: dydopuat, “to wonder at,” also “to admire with - 
great delight.” See the Cratylus, p. 412. The force of this will be 
better felt by comparing what the philosopher says in the sixth book 
of the Republic, of the wondrous idea of the dyaov, or The Good, as 
surpassing all human comprehension. No one, on reading it, will 
be at a loss as to what led him to this etymology, whatever we may 
think of its philological correctness. It must be remarked, however, 
that, in reading the Cratylus, it is difficult to determine in what 
parts the writer is sincere, or how far he may be indulging in the 
severest satire against certain false systems of philosophy. 

A 
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Aac, édy pr reioy® Tov Kextnpévov. ix yap 67 Tov Tatob- 
Tov ravTa hoTnuéva Ta te eipnuéva kaka yéyove, kai Eote 
wai forat. péytota dé 67) TOY AoLTaY ai THY véwy aKoAa- 
ciat te xai vbpeic** elg péytota dé, bray sic lepa yiyvwr- 
Tat, Kai StapepbvTwe av peyddAa, bray el¢ Snudota Kai 
Gyta fj xara pépn korva gvdAetev Ff tivwy GAdAwy TootTwy 
xexotvwvnndtuv: ele lepd dé ldsa kai tadpove, devTepa Kai 
devtépwe.* ele dé yovéac,’ tpita, ywpig tay Eunpoobey 
elpnuévwy,' bray vb6pity tic. téraptroy dé yévocg vbpewe, 
Srav ddpovrrotay tic’ tov dpyéyvtwy ayy 7} pépy | xpyjtat 
tive’ TOY exelvav, un meloag abtrovc. TtéuTrtov dé, TO TrO- 
Airixoy dv eln Exdorov Tay rolutay bb6probév, di«ny émi- 
wadovpevoy. ol¢ 67) doréov'® elg xotvdv vouov éxdorotc. 
lepoovAla pév yap elpnrat EvAAAbdny, Biatdc te nai Adbpa 
éav yiyvnrat, ri ypn mdoyev. boa d2 Adyw Kai boa Epyw 
mepi Seovc vbpicer tig Aéywr 7} TpdtTw," Td TrapaLdOLoy 
brobepévw”® pntéov & det mdoyev. Eotw b% TrédEe* Yeode | 


3. "Edy uy treloy, “ unless he get the consent.” 

4. "Y6pecc, “violent wrongs committed wilfully and with malice 
prepense, whether by act or speech.” The writer now proceeds to 
specify five different grades into which offences, of this kind might 
be divided: Ist, against sacred things public ; 2d, against sacred 
things private ; 3d, against parents ; 4th, against magistrates ; 5th, 
against private political rights of individual citizens. 

5. Aevrépwe has respect to dtagepdyruc above, referring not, like 
debrepa, to numerical rank, but to the grade of enormity. 

6. El¢ d2 yovéac. See Note I., App. 

7. Kwpi¢ trav EuxpocBer elpnuévov, namely, those mentioned in the 
ninth book. 

8. “Oray d¢porriordy tic, “when any one who is reckless of the 
authority or respect due to magistrates.” 

9. The case of rivi is determined here grammatically by the last 
verb, yo7rat, although in sense it is the common object of them all. 

10. "Oi¢ dy doréov, “for all which cases there must be a common 
law,” or “a law in common containing provisions applicable to 
each respectively.” 

11. Aéywy 9 xpérrey, “by speech or action.” 

12. See Note IT., App. 
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tyyoupevoc elvac xara vduouc oideig maToTe odTe Epyoy 
doebéc eipydoaro éxayv obte Aéyov dgnxev Evouoy. dAda 
By? dq te TéY Thy ndéexywr, 7 ToUTO Brep elroy oly 
wyyovpevoc, ) 76 debrepov, byrac, ob dpovtigey dvOpdrwr, 
| tptrov, ebrapapvOjrous elvat, Ovolarg te Kai ebyaic Ta- 
payouévouc. | 

KA. Té ovv 69 dpdusy dv fj wai Aéyaiuev mpdc avrodc ; 

AO. "2 ’yabé, éraxovowpey avTav np@rov & Te KaTappo- 
veiy nua npoonalCovrac avrove Aéyey pravTevouat. ; 

KA. Tloia 67 ; 

AO. Tatra rd? dv épeoyedAovyrec elrorev. *Q déve’AGn- 
vate kai Aaxedaimsévie nat Kryoote, dann Aéyere. Tucy 
yap of pév ronapanay Seovc ovdapac vouisovory’ of dé, 
pndsy uayv dpovrigery: ol dé, ebyaic trapdyecGat, olove 
tyeic Aéyete. détovpev O7, naBdrrep Cuetec Héi@akare meEpi. 
vou@y, npiv arretAeivy quiv oxAnpic, Nuacg mpdérepov émit- 
xetpety reiOecy Kai dtddoxety we elot Jeol,’ texphpia Aé- 
yovrec ixavd, kai 6tt BeAriove 7) Tapa rd dixatoy tnd 
Tivwy dapwv trapaTrpéreoOar KnAotpEvol. VOY LEV yap Tav- 
Ta akovovtTéc Te Kal ToLav®’ Etepa THY Aeyouévwr dpicTwy 
elvat ToinTa@y Te Kal pnTopwv Kai udvrewy Kai lepéwy, Kai 
he has done it—#y 67 re rév Tpidv rdox~ov—being in one or the other 
of these three states.” , 

14. r@ xaragpoveiy judy, “in their contempt for us.” spooraf- 
Covrac is best rendered adverbially, “ sportively.” 

15. o¢ eiot Beof. This example furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the general difference between the particles we and ér:. Both 
follow nearly the same class of verbs, and are frequently regarded 
and rendered as though they were nearly, if not quite, synonymoug, 
The difference, however, in this and similar cases, is obvious. °Orz 
would simply refer to the fact ; d¢, to the manner or reason of it. As, 
for example, diddoxew rz, “to teach us the fact, that there are 
Gods ;” diddoxety dc, “to teach us how ;” that is, “in what manner, and 
for what necessary reasons, there are Gods.” And so in the follow- 
ing sentence: xal Srz BeArlove #, x. 7. 2., “and also the fact that they 
are better than,” &c., or “ that they are too good.” 
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GAdwy roadAdnic pupiwy, obt éri rd un dpav ta ddixa’ rpe- 
noue8a ol mAsioro, dpdoavrec 0 é&axetoOar treipwue6a. 
mapa dé 67) vouoberay gackéyTwy elvat ui dypiwy, dAAa 
Huépwy, ditovper treOot mpwroy ypnoOa mpd Tac, el un 
MOAAG. BeATiw® TOY GAdwy Aéyovtac trepi Beav ac eloty, 
GAA’ ovv BeAtiw ye mpdc dAAOeay. Kai raya TreBoipe?? 
dy lowe tiv. dad’ eneyerpetre, elte pétpiov Aéyouer, el- 
mrely & mpoxadotpeda. 

KA. Obkovy, @ séve, doxet AGdtov elvas dAnOevovrac* 
Aéyery ac elat Yeoi ; 

AO. Ide; 

KA. Ipéitov pév yi wal fjAsoc, dotpa te ta Evrarra, 
kai Ta TOY Wpwy dStaxexoounuéva Kadai obTwc, EviavToic 
Te kai pnot diecAnupéva’ Kal Ott wévTEeg "EAAnvEs TE Kal 
Bapbaper voutfovory elvar Seodc. 

AO. Dobovpai ye, @ pakdpte, Tov poxOnpodc, (ob yap 
dn Tore elrroiy’ dv @oye aldovpat) pintwc vuey Katapporh- 
owotv. dpusic péev yap ovK lore avTay Trépt THY THC Otapbo- 
past alriay, dad’ tryeto0e dxpateia povov jdovay te Kai 


1. od« Eri TO wy dpgv ta ddixa. This may be freely rendered thus : 
“Instead of being turned away from the commission of sin, the most 
of us are wholly occupied in attempts to avert its consequences.” In 
this there is most concisely, yet most forcibly expressed, the essen- 
tial difference between two things that are often mistaken the one 
for the other, namely, between true religion, consisting in right views 
of the Divine Nature, or that true “fear of the Lord which is to de- 
part from evi” (tpéxecbat éni 76 uy dpgv Ta Gdexa), and superstition, 
which is wholly occupied, not in the avoidance of sin, but in vain 
attempts to cure the evils and terrors which it brings upon the soul, 
(dpacavrec 0 bEaxeiobat weipoueGa). This superstition, or false reli- 
gion, as Plato elsewhere shows, is nearly allied to Atheism. See. 
Note LXXX. and LXXXI., App. 

2. ToAA® BeAtio. The antithesis here is between roAAG BeArio 
and BeAriw ya, “ better, indeed, in respect to truth, if not far better.” 

3. GAnGevovrac. See Note III, App. 

4. dtagSopdc. We have adopted this instead of the common read- . 
ing, dtagopéc. It. is supported by the authority of Cornarius and 
Stephanus, although Ficinus seems to have read dcagopée, and is in 
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eniOvudv éni rdv doeby Biov dpyaobat’ tac wuyac av. — 
TOY. 

XA. Td dé ré mpd¢ tobTat¢ a dy, w téve, aly ; ; 

AO. Zxedov 8 navrdnaocy tpeic bw at oun dv-el- 
deinre, AAG vac dv AavOévot. 

KA. Ti dn rovro opifete taviv; — 

AO. ’Apuabia tict pada yaderh, doxovea elvat peylorn 
ppdvnotc. 

KA. Ide Ayers; : 

AO. Eloiv qpiv év ypdupaot Asyor kelpevot, of trap’ 
tyiv obx eloi dt’ dperiy nodirelac, Oc bya pavOdvw: of 
pév, &v tot pérpotc,’ of dé, Kat avev pérpwv, Aéyorrec 
mepi Jewy, of nev radaérarot, wc? yéyovey 4 TpaTH pvote 
ovpavov, Tav te GAAwY: mpoidvrec’ d8 Tie dpyje ob TOAD 
Veoyoviay dieképyovtat, yevopevot TE O¢ mpo¢ GAAhAovE 
aptiAnoav. & toic dxovovory el pév ele. dAAO Tt KAAS 7} [Ah 


far better accordance with all the words of the context—morum cor- 
ruplio atque depravalio—rottenness of soul. In the same way are the 
game class of persons characterized by the Psalmist: “ The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God ;”’ mop Ty anny 


corrupt are they, and abominable in thetr deeds. Psalm xiv., 1. ane 2 


corruptt, perditis moribus sunt. They are altogether become filthy. 

5. dpudoGat, ‘to rush impetacusly or violently.” Admirably de- 
scriptive of the headlong course of those to whom it is here applied. 

6. ’Auvabéa rig. A more perfect description of this disease of Athe- 
ism (d:agOopac) could not be given. It sets forth the malady with its 
cause, and is equally applicable to ancient and tq modern times: 
“an invincible ignorance, fancying ttself the highest wisdom.” 'Ayabia 
here has no reference to speculative or scientific knowledge, but is 
used in the usual Platonic sense for “ ignorance of one’s self.” 

7. of pay tv pérpore. See Note IV., App. 

8. A¢yovrec...6¢. See remarks on d¢ and dri, page 3, 15. 

9. xpoléyrec de, “ Advancing, or going on from the discussion of 
the origin (ri¢ dpyic) of the first nature (rij¢ xpdérne gtceac), which 
was.the subject of the most ancient (or Orphic) writings (rév maAac- 
oradtwy), they treated next of the theogony, that is, the individual 
births and generations of the Gods, with their actions and mutual 
intercourse,” as set forth by Homer and Hesiod. 

A 


a 
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Kadac Evo, ob pddtov ériTingy radawic ovoty.” ele wévros 
yovéwy te Yepareiac wai Tiyndc ovKn dv eywyé Tote érras- 
vay elroust, ovTe Wo wpédtpna, OTE WG ToTapanay 6pOadc 
elpnrat.” Ta pév avy 67 TaY dpyaiwy trépt peOeicOw Kai 
yatpétw, nai bmn Yeoiot hidov AcyécOw tavTy’” Ta dé 
Tov véwy juiv Kai cope" alriabAtwv brn Kaxov aitia. 
rode ovyv of Tay ToloiTtwy siepydgorvTat Adyar. éuovd yap 
Kai cov, Stray rexphpia Aéywpev we clot Yeoi, ravta aiTa 
mpoopépovTec, HALOY Te Kai ceAnvny Kai doTeA Kal ynV, OS 
Beodvc kai Beia bvta, tnd THY Codey TOtTWY avaTETEO- 
pévor av Aéyouev WE yy te nai AiBove Svta avbra, Kai ov- 
déy TOV avOpwreiwy nmpayuatwr dporticey duvdueva, A0- 
yo.ot 6& TavTa Ev True Ele TO TLOaVdY TrEpiTETEeUpeva.” 


10. madatoic ovorv. See Note V., App. 

11. yovéwy Sepameiac xai tyzdc. He alludes here to the poetical 
fables respecting the treatment of Saturn by his son Jupiter. This, 
to Plato, was the most offensive part of the Grecian mythology, and 
he often alludes to it, as a sort of standing example, whenever he 
attacks the poets in other portions of his works. See the Republic, 
ii., 377, P: ra dé dy Tov Kpévouv tpya xai mad6n vd Tob viéwe, K. T. A. 
It interfered with his high views respecting those duties which grow 
out of the domestic relations, especially the duty of filial obedience. 
Hence it furnishes his constant example, whenever he would con- 
demn the demoralizing and irreligious tendency of some of the an 
cient poetry. a 

12. obre d¢ ronaparay dp6i¢ elpnras. These and similar portions 
of the mythology he would altogether expunge, as being utterly in- 
capable of any improved allegorical meaning, however gently he 
might deal with the system as a whole. See Nate V., App. 

13. xai diy Seoios giAov, “‘ May what we have said respecting these 
ancient and venerable matters be thus said as may be agreeable to 
Heaven,” as it may be paraphrased. We see, from this expression, 
with what a gentle, pious, and cautious hand he touches the ancient 
mythology ; how he seems to implore forgiveness for venturing to cast 
away anything that might have claims to reverence for its antiquity, 
and which, under all its deformity, might yet, perhaps, contain the 
corrupted and disguised remains of seme primitive or anciently-re- 
vealed truth. . | 

14. véwv copay. See Note VI., App. ; 

15. wepimeneupéva—nepivérretv, This is a term of cookery, and 
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KA. Xaderdév ye Adyov, & téve, elpnnds trvyydvecc, ef 
ye ele nv wdvov: viv dé bre mdptroAAce Trvyydvovoty, Ere 
vadera@repoy dv etn. 

AO. Ti obv 673 Ti Aéywnuev ; th vp7 Spay hude ; TéTEpoY 
adnodAoynowpeba olov xatnyopjoayvréc tivoc tv doebéow 
avOpirrore nuwy devyovat' trepi tio vouoOeciac, Aéyovoty 


signifies to crust over—crustare. Compare Seneca, De Provid., 6, 
non est ista sincera felicitas—crusta est. Also Aristophanes, Plutus, 
159 : 
"Acoyuvduevos yap apyvpioy alreiv lowe, 
"Ovduare wepexérrover THY poxOnpiay. . 

“ With @ name they crust ever their depravity.” The metaphor here 
suggests the thought of vile doctrines, like pernicious and unhealthy 
dishes, crusted over with some specious disguise to allure the eye 
and tempt the appetite. Socrates was ever fond of drawing com- 
parisons from the body to the soul, from the health of the one to the 
moral soundness of the other, and from the sciences and arts that 
pertain to the one, to that higher philosophy which is concerned with 
the wants and relations of the other. The use of this word here 
corresponds well with his ordinary similes, and especially: those 
made use of in the Gorgias, in which false philosophy (cog:orcn7) 
holds the same relation to the soul that the unhealthy confectionary 
art (dworoix#) bears to the body. See the Gorgias, pages 28, 29, 
Leip.: drt % Koupurixh mpdg yupvacrtexiy, TobTo cogtoTiKy mpds voLuo~ 
Gerixny, cat bre 7 bporrouKnn mpdc Larpixiw rowro pyTopixy poe dixato- 
obvny. ) 

1. gevyovoc. This is rendered by some aversari, non tolerare. So 
Ast, gut nos aversantur. It also, as a term of the Athenian courts 
of law, signifies to be defendant tn @ suit or prosecution, as d:dxwv Big- 
nifies the plaintiff, pursuer, or prosecutor ; both terms being derived 
from the ancient custom of the pursue of the homicide by the aven- 
ger of blood, and from thence transferred to other legal contests both 
of a civil and criminal kiad. Ficinus, in accordance with this idea, 
renders—in judscrum pertractos. To warrant this, however, the réad- 
ing should bé gévyovrec or gevyovrac, With a change in the construc- 
tion of the Greek. The first version seems so far fetched, that we 
would prefer combining the two ideas by translating gevyovar, “who 
put us on our defence.” This agrees well with éroAoynodueda, and 
with the whole context. The speaker is complaining of the hard- 
ship of being compelled to assume the attitude of apologist or de- 
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ac devd epyaloueba vouoberovvtes ac bvTwv Seay; 7 
xaipev édoavtec, Eni tovg vopouc TpeT@pusOa TadALy, ph 
kai Td Tpoolmov® tiv paxpbrepoy ylyynrat THY vopwr; 
ob yap Bpayvc 6 Abyocg éxrabeic dv yiyvotro, el rotor 
ExcOvupovoty docbely, Ta pév dnodelEamper,’ petpiw¢g totic 
Adyotc, Oy Eppagov deiv rrépe Aéyetv > Ta dé, ele Pobov tpé- 
waiev Ta dé, dvoyepaivery rothoavtec, doa mpénet* pera 
Tavta 707 vomoberotpey. 

KA. °AAA’, & déve, roAAdaug piv doys® év daly yp6- 
wy Tour’ avTo elpjKapev, Oo ovdev ev TQ tmapévrTt det 
mpotiay BpayvaAoylay padAdAov 7 phKoc. ovdeig yap Tuas, 
TO Aeyduevor, éreiywy diwxet. yedoiov dA Kal pavdAoy Td 
™po TOY BeAtiorwy Ta BpayvTepa alpovuévove daivecbat. 
dtapéper 0 ov ouixpdy duwoyénwc’ mibavérnta tiva Tod¢ 
Adyoug Huay Eyey, a¢ Yeot 7’ elai Kai dyabol, dixny Tiav- 
fendant in such a cause, and of being required to give reasons for 
the belief in the existence of the Deity, especially before profane and 
ungodly men. 

2. poolutov. See Note II., App. 

3. 7a pév drodeiiaipev, x. T. A., “ Should in some things demonstrate 
by arguments, &c.—ra 62, ele pobov rpépacuer, should in others excite 
their fears—ra 62, dvoyepaivery, x. T. A., and in others making them 
dislike, or appealing to their prejudices,” &c. Or it may be para- 
phrased still more generally : If we should address ourselves to thetr 
reason, their fears, or their tastes, namely, their moral sentiments, of 
which they cannot wholly divest themselves, or their wholesome 
prejudices. - 

4. dca xpéxet. In most editions there is a comma after xpérec. 
It is clear, however, that these words are connected with vopoberoi- 
pev which follows, and that the comma should be after zrosjoavrec. 

5. doye év oAlyy, “ for so short a time as we have been together.” 

6. duwcyérxwc. A difficult particle to analyze, so as to show the 
force of each part. It may be rendered “in some one way or other, at 
least ;” duc, tn some way, expressing the certainty that there is 
such a way; oe (indefiniteness), whatever that way may be ; ye, that 
there is one such way at least, if no more. ye always, whether alone 
or in composition, implies that the writer chooses to limit the mean- 
ing of a word, although intimating that he could say more if it pleas- 
ed him. 
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tec dtahepévTw¢ avOpdinwyv. oyeddy yap TovTo’ Huty vTap 
érdvray Tév vipwr KéAdorév te Kai Eptorov mpoolmoy 
dy eln. undév obv dvoyepdvartec pndé emery Oévrec, Tre. 
va more Exonev divauty ele TEL0O THY ToLodTeY Aéywr, 
pnder drroGéuevor, dretEAOwpev el¢ rd dvvardy likavee. 
AO. Evyjy poe doxet rapaxadcive 6 Aeydpevoc Urrd God 
viv Adyoc, éretd7} rpo8tpwe ouvretverc * pédAecy 2 obnére 
éyywpel Aéyerv. dépe On, Tac dv tic wh Sup@ A€yoe rept 
deav, ac eloiv ; dvaynn yap dn yaderwc hépery Kai juoEiy 
éxeivous of rovtwy qyiv alrio TOY Adywr yeyévnvrat Kal 
yviyvovrat viv, dv TretBdpuevoe’ Toi¢g bore, od¢ éx véwy Tral- 


7. oxeddv yap tovro. See Note VIL, App. 

8. Evy rapaxadeiv, “to invite the wish,” that is, to second one’s 
wishes—to invite one to do what he already desires to do. 

9. ylyvovrat viv, ob reOduevor. In the common text this stands 
thus: yiyvovrat. Nov ody reiOduevor: the great objection to which 
is, that it is impossible to make any suitable sense out of it. Fici- 
nus felt the difficulty, and therefore made a paraphrase rather than 
a translation. The correction was made by Stephanus, partim (as 
he says) veteris exemplaris ope, partim conjectura mea. In fact, the 
exigentia loc: absolutely requires the reading of Stephanus, which we 
have. given, although not altogether free from objections. It is fol- 
lowed by editors generally in their notes and translations, although 
the other reading is retained in their text. The words od mesOdpevor 
may therefore be regarded, not as a commencement of the follow- 
ing, but as the conclusion of the preceding sentence, which runs on, 
without coming to a close, until it terminates in od« écoi Yeoi, some 
distance below. The whole passage being the language of justly- 
indignant feeling against those who weuld ruthlessly destroy all the 
religious reminiscences of youth, and all the hallowed associations 
of domestic instruction, is, on this account, rather involved and pa- 
renthetical. The thoughts and emotions outrun the expressions, 
leaving much to be supplied to bring out the meaning in all its ful- 
ness. This we attempt in the following free paraphrastic transla- 
tion : “For we must feel indignant, and dislike those who have ever 
been and are now the causes of such discussions ; who believe not 
the myths, which, when yet children, they heard of nurses and 
mothers in soothing strains of sportive or serious song, as they lis- 
tened to the prayers and gazed upon those attending spectacles (of 


\ 
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dwy Ere év ydAake tpepopevor, Tpopay Te hKovov Kal prré- 
pwr, olov év énwdaicg pera te traidiac Kai peta orovdng 
Aeyouévouc, kai peTa Yvotwy, év svyaic avTods dxovovrTég 
re, wal dec dpavrec érouévac avroic, de Rdtora 5 ye véog 
épa te kal dove: mpartopévac, OvévTav ev orovdg Tq pE- 
ylorg TOY avTaY yovéwy, UTép avTwY Te Kai Exeivwy éo- 
sovdakdtwr, O¢ bre pddAcora ovat Yeoig evyaic mpoodtade- 
youévwy nal lxeteiaigs avatédAovtéc Te HAiov Kai o&Aj- 
vnc kai mpoc dvauds léytwv, mpoxvAicetc Gua nai mpecku- 
vnoacg axotovréc Te kai Opavrec ‘EAARVwy te Kai Bapba- 
pwr rdvrwy év cundopaic ravroiaic éyouévav nai év ev- 
npayiatc, ody we ove byTwr, GAN we Ste pddora byTwr, 
kai ovdauy Unopiay évdiddvTwy we ovk elol Yeoi. tov- 
twv 67 nav7wy Scot Katappovjncartec ovde && Evde lkavov 
Abyov, wo paiey dv Soot kai outxpdv vou KéxTnvTal, viv 
dvayxdiovouy nuag Aéyey & Aéyouev, mC TObTOUS ay TIC 
éy mpgéoe Adyote dvvatto vovOeTav dua didoxey rept 
Bedv mpatov we eloi; TodAunréov dé. od yap dua ye det 
pavavat, tovc pév, 76 Aatpapyiac HOovAc, Nudy, Tove 0 
religious worship) which the young soul hears and sees so joyfully 
-—their parents sacrificing with solemn earnestness for themselves 
and their families, and by their vows and supplications conversing 
with the Gods as the most real of existences—who too, at the ri- 
sings and settings of the sun and moon, have often seen and heard 
the prostrations and adorations both of Greeks and Barbarians, in 
every diversified situation of prosperity and adversity appealing to 
the Gods, not as unreal fancies, but as existing in the highest sense, 
and without any suspicion to the contrary.” It is a strain of elo- 
quence fervid and indignant, yet not unkind or harsh, against those 
who, trampling under foot the most sacred associations, demand 
proof for that which never should have been doubted, and which 
seldom again finds a secure resting-place in that soul in which false 
reasoning, thé result of licentious passions, has taken the place of 
wholesome religious authority. 

10. ‘EAAnvey te xai Bapbdpwy, See Note VIII., App. 

11. Od yap dua ye dei pavivar, Toig pay... quoy, Tove de, &c. Ste 
phanus, Cornarius, Ast, and most of the commentators, would here 
reject judy, although without the authority of any manuscripts. We 
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Ord rou Supova0at toic Torobrotc. Irw 07) mpdbppnote ToEt- 
dde tic GOvuo¢ Tet¢g OvTW THY didvotay diepOappEevorc’ Kai 
Aéywpnev npdwe, obégavtec Tov Judy, wc Evi diadsyope- 
vot TOY ToLOvTWY, "2 nai, véo¢ el: tpoiay JE oe 6 YpbVO, 
ToLhoet TOAAG ay vov dosdletc petabaddvra, éni ravavtia 
ridecOas. mepipecvoy ovv cic TéTe apitiC TEpt TOY peyio- 
twv yiyvecOa. péytotoyv dé, 6 viv otdév yy od, 7d, 
mepi Tov Veodc dpOac dtavonOévra, Cqv Kadwe-f wh. TpPO- 
Tov dé tepi avtwov Ev rt pwéya cor unviwy ove dv Tote pa- 
veinv pevdjc, Td Totdvde* ob od pdvacg obdE of ool dtAoe 
Toro. Kai mpatov. TavTnv ddéav rept Seay oyere* yly- 
vovrat 6& det’* nAsiove 9 &AdTTOUG TaUTHY THY VoooY ExoV- 
Tec. Téde Toivuy oot Tapayeyovdc aiTwY TOAAOIC dpd- 
foun’ adv, Td pwndéva morote Aabdvta &K véov Tavray THY 
ddgav mrepi Sewr ae ovk eloi, dtatedécas rpd¢ ynpac'* pet. 
would, however, by all means retain it, as essential to the full sense 
intended to be conveyed. “It must not be that some of us (judv) 
become frantic through the ravenings of licentiousneas, and others 
(of us) through indignation at such persons.” The passage would 
lose all its tender charity in the loss of juév. It binds together the 
two classes here described, by representing the fauit of either ex- 
treme as arising out of that deep-seated depravity which is the com- 
mon inheritance of the race. It may be thus paraphrased :.“ All 
ultraism, into which all of us are so apt to run, must be avoided ; 
whether it’be the ultraism of sensuality, or of harsh and denuncia- 
tory religious zeal.””> No man can be truly charitable who is not a 
firm believer in the common depravity of the racé. Every other 
appearance of charity is only a spurious liberality or a hollow indif- 
ference. 

12. kai Aéyapev mpguc. Nothing can be more in accordance with 
the very spirit of charity than this most gentle and exquisitely ten- 
der address : “ But Jet us say unto them, meekly quenching all angry 
feeling, as though we were now conversing with one of this class, 
‘My child, you are young, and time, as it rolls on, will produce 
many a change in opinions once formed,” &c. Compare with it 
some of the tender expostulations of the Bible: ‘“‘ My son, forget not 
my law. Hear, O ye children, the instruction of « father.” 

13. yiyvovrac 62 dei. See Note IX., App. - 

14. dtareAéca: pie yipac. The sentiment is that speculative athe- 
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vavTa év TavTy TY Siavonce. Ta Ovo pévTor T4On rrepi 
Deove peivat, ToAACLOL pév ov, peivat dé ovv tial, Td TOdC 
Deovs elvar pév, ppovrigery dé oidéy TOY GvOpwrlywy, Kai 
TO peTa TOTO, Wo dpovricover pév, ebrrapaytOnroe dé elor 
Svpact Kai evyaic. 1rd dn capéic dv yevouevdr oor rept 
avTay Kata duvaputy Oéypa, dy enol reiOy, nepipeveic dvac-— 
koray elre otra elte GAAwe Ever, ruvOavduevoc mapa TE 
Tay dddwy, kai 67 Kai paddcota Kai rapa Tov vouobérov. 
éy dé 37 TobTY TH YpdVH je} TOAUHOYS TEP? Beodc undéev 
docbjoas. netpatéov yap tT rov¢ vépuove cot TiBévTt vor, 
nai ele avOic diddoxesy rrepi abrav robrwy we Eyer. 

KA. KéAAo6@’ quiv, @ féve, wéypt ye tov viv" elpnras. 

A®. Ilavrdnaot pév obv, @ MéytAAé re wat Kicivia: 
AcAnGapuev 3° hdc avrove el¢ Savpacrov Adyou éunetTw- 
KOTEC. ; 

KA. Tov notov 07 Aéyetc ; | 

A®. Tov napa ToddAoic dotaséuevoy elvar coddrarov 
adrdvrov Adywr. 

KA. Spdq Ett oadéorepov.. 


ism does not often continue in old age, but that, although a specu- 
lative theism may take its place, the’ other accompaniments, narme- 
ly, unbelief in a special Providence, or an indifferent trust in the 
Divine placability, may continue to the latest period. We think that 
this remark of Plato would be abundantly confirmed by an actual 
observation of life. It 1s seldom that we tind an old man a specu- 
lative Atheist, whatever he may have been in his youth. It is, 
however, much more common to meet with those whose insensi- 
bility in respect to the reality of the Divine anger against sin is in 
direct proportion to the years in which they have experienced the 
special care and sparing mercy of Heaven. 

15. xai 67 Kai wédsora cai. The combination of particles here is - 
worthy of notice. Ka? 6} generally denotes an application of a pre- 
vious assertion, and is commonly used a fortiori, “learning from 
others, and, therefore, if from others (2 fortiori), from the lawgiver 
also, and in the highest degree.” The second «ai is to be taken 
With ydjuora, and the third with vouoférov. See Note X., App. 

1. péxpt ye Tot viv, “so far at least.” 

2. navraérati pev oby. See Note XI., App.. 
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AO, Aéyoval rob tives Oo Tava Lori Ta TpdypaTa yty- 
voueva, Kat yevoueva, Kal yernodpeva, TA Lev, pvoe, Ta 
dé, Téeyvy, TA dé dtd ToyNY. | 

KA. Ovnoty kadaec 5 ; 

A®. Elxéc yé rot mov" copotc dvdpac dpBac Aéyety. 
érépevol ye pry avtoic, oxepmucba Tove éxeibey,* ri trore 
kai Tvyxavover davoovpevos. 

KA, Ilaytwe. 

AO. "Eotxe, act, Ta psy péytotra abtaéy Kai KéAdora 
dnepydceobas pic kai rixyny, Ta 6& opsxpdtepa, TExVNY 
iv On rapa dicews Aaubdvovoay tiv tay peydAwy Kal 
mpatayv yéverty Epywv, TAdrrey nai TextalveoOa TévTa 
TG opecpotepa, & On TEexvind NdvTeC Mpooayopevousy. 

KA. Il@e¢ Aéyete ; 

AO. 'Q0’ ért capéorepoy épd. rip Kai tdwp Kal yi Kai 
dépa,’ gvoe mdvra elvat nai Tixy paci> téyry dé ovdey 
ToUTwy.' Kai Ta pete TavTa av oupara, yno Te Kai HALov 
kai ceAhvnc, dotpewy te mépt, did TovTWY yeyovévas TraAy- 
Tedic bvTav dpvywr. Trix] 6& depdueva TY THE dvvduews 
Exaora éxdotwv, % Evunértwxey dpudrrovra olseiwe we, 


3. 'Exxée yé rol wov. This is the usual Socratic or Platonic irony. 
“Tt may be likely, at least, that these wise people talk correctly.” 
Elxéc ye, “ likely, plaustble, probable, at least, tf not certain.” Té rot 
4rov is a combination of particles deserving special notice. T2 has 
its usual limiting sense as given above; roi, like é7, confirms and 
strengthens the limitation, while ov seems in the usual manner to 
diminish the positiveness of the expression by way of appeal to the 
party addressed. ‘“ Surely (ros) may we say, may we not (ov), that 
these wise men talk plausibly at least (ye), to use no stronger term.” 

4. rouc éxeiBev. Haud dubie (says Ast) scribendum est, rd exeiGev, 
quod ez illo consequitur. We have but little doubt, on the other hand, 
that Ast is wrong. The old and established reading, rovc éxei6ev, 
may be rendered ‘those from, or of that school,” namely, their fol- 
lowers, those who expand and explain the doctrine more fully, as in 
the next answer. 

5. nip xai dup cai yz. See Note XII., App. 

6. glo... Téxvy. See Note XIII., App. 
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Sepua puxpoic, A Enpa npdc bypd, nal padaxa npdc oxdnpd, 
Kai Tavra Ondoa TG THY EvavTiny Kpdoe KaTa TUYNY EF 
dvaykn¢g ovvexepao@n, tavry Kal Kata TavTa ovTW yeyev- 
yvynxévat tév Te ovpavoy bAov Kai ndvra br60a Kat’ ovpa- 
voy: kai Goa av Kai pura fiurayta, Opay Tracey Ex Tob- 
TWY yevouévwy, ov td vouv, gaciv, obde did tiva Sedy 
ovdé dia Téxvny, GAAG, 6 Aéyomev, HdoEL Kal THYY. TEX: 
ynv dé totEepoy &x TovTWY LoTépay yEevouéyny, avTHy Yv7- 
rv é« Suntarv, botepa yeyevenxévar nadide Tivac, dAn- 
Geiag ov apddpa petexovoac, GAAG eldwd’ arta Evyyevn 
éavTor, ol’ 7 ypagixy yevva wai povotay, kai boa tavrTaic 
eloi ovvépiOot Téyvat--al 0’ eltt Kai orovdaioy dpa yerva- 
GL TOY Teyvary, elvat TavTac éréca TH Pioet Exolvwoar 
THY abvTav dbvauyv: olov ad larpixy kal yewpyin} Kal 
yupvaotinh. nai 67 Kai tiv TroAtTLKAY OueKpdy TL Lépog El. 
vai Pact KOLYWYOvY pute TENN 68, Td TOA. obtw dé Kai 
THY vouobeolav méoav,' ov pio, Téexvy dé: He obK GAn- 
Geic eivat tac Bécetc. 

KA. Ild¢ Aéyete ; 

AO. Gcovc, @ paxdple, elvas npdtdév dacty ova: réyvy, 
ov dbvoet, GAA TioL vouotc* Kai TobTOVe dAAOUE dAAatC, 
677 Exaotot EavToiot OvvwpoAdynoay voLoBeTovpevos: Kal 
67) wai Ta Kadd, gvoe pév dada elvat, vou dé Erepa> ra 
dé 07) dixata odd’ elvat tromapdray dicet, dAX’ dudiobrrovy- 
tac dtatedciy aAAhAoe Kal perariOepévove dei ravTa: 
& & dy perdbwvrat kal brav, rote Kipia Exaora elvat, yty- 
voueva TExvy Kai Toi¢ vouotc, GAA’ ob OH TLVe HboEL. TAdT’ 
gativ, @ pidol, dnavta dvdpdy copay napa véow dvOpe- 
trate, ldwwtav re Kai Tontay, pacKkdvTwy eivat Td deKkatd- 
tarov 6, ri tig dv ving Braléuevoc. 50ev doéberal te dv- 
Opdroig éuritrrovet véotc, Oc ovK bvrwv Vedv olove 6 v6- 
Hog mpoordrret dtavoeiobae deiv: ordoeg Te dia TavTa, 
EAndvrwv® mpd¢ Tov Kata gioty dpOdv Biov, b> éote TF 


7. vouoGeclay xadcav. See Note XIV., App. 
8. éAxdvrav. The ation ray would seem to be required here be- 
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dAnbeia Kparotyra CRv tHv dAAwy, Kal pn) dovAcborra 


Erépotol KaTG Vopov. 

KA. Olov dteAjaAvéac, @ téve, Adyov, nal bony Awbnv 
avOparuv véwyv dnuocia noAeoi te Kai ldiote olxotc. 

AO. °AANO7 pévrot Abyetc, @ KAecvia. rh ody olet ypij- 
vat dpav Tov vopobérny, obtw TO’TWY TdAat TTAapeoKEvac- 
pévav ; 7} wdvov drecieiv ordvra év rH rode Evpract roic 
avOparote, Wo, el un phoovory® elvat Yeove Kai dtavonOh- 
covrat, doédovreg torovrouvc olovce gnoiv 6 véuoc; Kal 
mepit Kady cai dixalwy, cai rept dndvtwv THy peylorwr, 
6 avTi¢ Adbyos, boa Te Tpb¢ dpeTTy Teiver Kai Kaxiay, WC 
dei TAaVTA OUTW TMpaTTEty, dtavooupévauc Srntep Gv 6 vouo- 
Gérnc bonyhonras ypadwr bc 0 dv un napbynrat savrov 
Toic vépotg evreO7, Tov pév deiy TeOvdvat, Tov dé TIVE 
mAnyaic Kai deopoic, Tov dé, dtiplatc, GAAove dé treviatc 
KoAdcec0ar nai pvyaic: me0O dé roicg avOpérotc,” dua 
fore éAxéyrwv, although there is no authority of manuscripts for it. 
It seems to refer to gacxévrwy above. ‘ Hence factions or quarrels 
arise by reason of these things, while they violently drag (the young) 
to that mode of life which is right by nature (that is, in their opin- 
ion), which consists, in reality, in so jiving as to have power over 
others, and to be in subjection to none by virtue of law.” In this 
metaphorical expression, éAxdévtov, Plato seems to have had an eye 
to some of those violent contests which Homer so vividly describes 
as taking place over a dead body, in which both sides are pulling 
with all their might, the one to carry off, the other to rescue; as in 
the battle over the: body of Patroclus, in the sixteenth book of the 
Tliad. He-rises, however, infinitely above Homer in his subject. 
It is not the dead body of the slain hero which is here the object of 
contention, but the living soul of the young man that the atheistic 
crew are seeking to drag down to their own kingdom of darkness ; 
or, to accommodate the language of the Grecian poet to a sense far 
beyond his highest conceptions, we may say, with a slight change 
of the verse, Iliad, xxii., 161: 

“AAAG repli xuxiic wdpvavrat GBavaroro. 

9. See Note XV., App. 

10. med d2 roig dvOpdrorg. Connect this with 9 povov dzecAeip, 
about ten lines back ; and then, by leaving out all that is explanatory 
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v10évrTa abroicg rode véuouc, pndetlay eyev toic Adbyots 
npoodnrovra ele dvvalLy NLEPOvY ; : 

KA. Mydapiic, & Eéves GAA’ elnep tvyxdve ye oboa 
kal opixpa mresOe) Tic epi Ta TOLAUTA, det pndayn Kduvery 
tov ye divov Kal optxpov vosobérny, dAAd nacav, TO Ae- 
yousvov, gwvav lévra, Tq Tadae@ vou Enlnovpov. yly- 
veo0at Abyw, Oc eloi Jeol, Kai boa viv On dinAGec ov, Kal 
di) nai vou@ abt BonOjoa nal Téyvyg: Oe éoTdv diver Fj 
gvoews ovy Array, elmep vou yé tore yevynuara, kata A6- 
yor dpOoy dy ot. te Aéyecy pot palvy Kat eyed aor moTEiw 
Tavev. : 

AO. "Q mpobupérare KActvia, ri 0; ob yadend ré tore 
Evvaxodovsivy Abyotc ele TAGOn Acybueva, ufen te ad™ 


Kéxtnrat SLwAvyta ; 


or parenthetical, the contrast may be exhibited thus: ‘ Or ought he 
to threaten them only, that unless they shall say, &c. ; but not, by 
‘attaching it to his arguments, exercise persuasion towards men at 
the samo time that he lays down the laws, so that (by such persua- 
sive arguments) he may render them as mild, or as well-disposed to- 
wards the laws as possible.” A2 here may be rendered “and,” 
which, in a similar connexion in English, is sometimes a disjunctive 
particle : ‘‘Shall he threaten, &c., and shall he not persuade?” Or 
the disjunctive force of de may be better brought out, and the con- 
nexion with the first part of the sentence at the same time preserv- 
ed, by rendering it “instead of,” thus: “ Ought he only to threaten 
anstead of using persuasion?’’ &c. In this constraction, éyecv, as 
well as drecAeiv, will depend on ole: ypjvaz, about twelve lines back. 
11. waoav goviv lévra, “letting out all his voice,” that is, omitting 
nothing which may tend to produce conviction. A proverbial ex- 
pression, for which see Erasmus, Adag., p. 788. It seems some- 
what to resemble a nautical metaphor, of which the Greek poets 
were very fond, and of which we have a striking example, Eurip., 
Medea, 280 : 
"EyOpoi yap ékiact rdvra 69 KaAwy. 
“For my enemies let out all their rope,” that is, “ are attacking me 
under full sail, and straining every nerve.” . 


‘12. pjxn re ad. There is a harshness here in consequence of the 
sudden change from the participle to the indicative mode xéxryrae. 
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KA. Ti dé, & Eéve ; mepi péOnc™ wav nal povotkiie otrw 
waxpa AéyovTac Hua avtove Tmeptepeivaper,'* rept Jewy de 
kal T@Y TOLOUTWY OvY UVrO“EVOvUEY ; Kai jV Kal voLOBE- 
cia yé ori rrov TH peta dpovjncews peyiorn BonOea, didre 
Ta TEpi vouove npooTdyuata Ev ypdupaot TeBévTa, We Ow- 
covra eic¢ madvta ypdbvov Edeyxov, maévTws hpeuel** Hore 
ob’ el yadend kar’ dpydc axovety oti pobnréoy, ay’ Eo- 
Tat Kat T@ Svopabet TOAAGKIG éxaviouTt’ oKoTEiy: OTE 
el paxpd, Spédiua dé, did Tata Adyov oddaui Ever, ode 
doov Eworye elvat paiverae Td uh ad BonOety robTot¢ TolG — 
Aoyog TavTa dvdpa kara dbvapty. 
MED. "Apiora, @ seve, doxel Aéyety KAsviac. 
AO. Kai pdéda ye, © MéytAde* rroenréov te Oc Aéyet. 


This, however, must be rendered as though. it were nextnuéva, if, 
indeed, this is not the true reading, 

13. wept wéOn¢. This refers to discussions in the first and third 
books of this treatise, which had been continued at great length. 

14. repiéve, “to linger around a subject—to wait one’s own lei- 
sure.” wvropéve, “to endure, to wait with patience.” After dope- 
voiuev supply mepyuéverv, thus: oby trouevotuev mepiuévery, “ shall 
we not endure to wait?” or, taken adverbially, “shall we not wait 
patiently?” There is evidently a case of paronomasia, or play upon 
words here. 7 

15. Apeuet. ‘ Are.altogether silent.” Compare this with the myth 
respecting the God Theuth in the Phedrus, 275, D., where oral in- 
struction is commended, as better than that of books, and doubts 
are suggested, whether, after al], the art of writing has been of real 
service to mankind: o¢ aAnfas Syocov (ypa¢g7) Cuypagig > Kai yap Ta 
éxeivng ornxev udy bc Cavra, éav o’ dvépy Tt, ofuva xavu oryg. rabrov 
dé Kai 7 yeagn. bay te Epy Bovdguevoc padely, by re onuaiver povov rab- 
Tov dei. Kal ov« Exloratat Aéyety oi¢ dei ye nai pi - wAnupeAovuevos dé 
kal obx by dixy AowdopnGeig tod marpog det deirat BonGov. abrog yap 
obr’ auvvacbat obre BonOjaat duvardg avr@. In the Gorgias, 525, B., 
this term 7pepyet is applied, in a somewhat different manner fort 
this, to the victorious party or argument that holds its gronod in 
quietness, after the rest have been silenced: GAA’ év toacovrore Adyorg 
TOV GAAwy EAeyxouévwy ovTog hpepei 6 Adyos. 

1. éxaviéyri. Like a gerund, “ Sepius animo agitando.” 

B 2 
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kai yap el ur Kateotrappévor Hoav of Trotovror Adyot év 
Tolg nao we Exog elneiv dvOpwroic, ovdév av Edet Trav 
érapvvovvTwy Adywv we Eloi Seoi viv dé dvdyxn. vouote 
ovy drapbetpopévors toig peyioroig imd KaKdyv dvOpadrwv 
tiva Kai padAdov npoohner BonOeiv 7 vomobérny ; 

KA. Ovw éorcv. 

AO. ’AAAd 07 Aéye prot TadALy KAeivia, kai ob. Kowvad- 
voy yap dei ce elvat THY Adywr. KivdvvEter*® yap 6 Aéywv 
TavTa, Tup Kai vdwp Kal yijv Kai dépa, mpwita 1yetobae 
Tay navrov elvat, Kal rH dvolv dvoudley TavTa abréa, 
abuyiy dé éx Trovtwy torepov. Eouxe dé ov Kivdvvevery dAAa 
dvTwo onpalvery TavTa Huly Ta Ady. 

KA. Idvv pév ovyv. 

AO. *Ap’ ovy, mpd¢ Ard olov tryhv tiva ape ddinc 
adveupjkapev avOporwy drréoo matrore TOY TeEpl pboEewe 
épfavto Cntnudrwv ; oKxdret, madvta Adyov tkeTaluv. ov 
yap 07 opixpov ye TO dtadépor, el davetev acyaw aT Ope- 
vot doebuv, dAdoic te bédpyovtes,’ nde eb Toic Adyorc, 
GAA’ éinuaptnévwg ypapevot. Soxel Toivuyv pot TAavTA Ov- 
TWC EXELY. : 

KA. Ev Aéyetc’ dad’ brn, retpa dpdcerv. 

AO. *Eouke toivuy dnOeorépwv drréov* elvat Aéywv. 


2. xevdvveter. The primary sense of this word is “ to be in dan- 
ger ;” the secondary and quite as frequent sense is ‘“‘to seem.” The 
connexion between them is not obvious. In its secondary meaning 
it is not synonymous with doxé, and the primary may be preserved 
with tolerable distinctness in many of those places in which it is ren- 
dered “to seem.” As, for example, in this passage,—* ventures to 
regard,” or “is in danger of regarding.” It implies that the senti- 
ment is a bold one, and one which, probably, he would not adopt, if 
he could trace all the consequences of this dogma, viz., ‘ that fire, 
and water, and earth, and air, were the first of all things.” In con- 
firmation of this view, compare what follows a few lines below : ob 
yap 0} opixpév ye Td dtagépov, el gavetev Adywy drrduevoe dolbwr, 
‘“‘ for it would make no small difference if they should appear,” &c. 
This sense of xcvduveta is quite a favourite with Plato. 

3. é&épyovres—auspicantes—qui aliis auctores sunt. 

4. dnGecrtpwv. See Note XVI., App. 
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KA. Ove dxvnréor, & éve. parvOdvw yap O¢ vonobeclag 
éxtoc¢ oljoy Baivey, édy trav tolgiTwrv arTraopueba Adywr. 
el dé éore pndaph Erépwe ovpgdwyijoas’ roi¢g viv KaTa vépov 
Aeyonévors Yeoic wc dp0a¢ Eyovoty 7 Tabry, AEKxTéov, © 
Savudote, Kai Tavry: 

AO. Aéyoun’ dv, Wo Eotxev, 70n ayeddv ovK slsebea A6é- 
yov riva tévde. 6 npa@royv yevéoews nat POopac alttoy 
andvrwv, Tovro ob mpetov adAAd borepoy drepjnvarto el- 
vat yeyores ot riy Thy dosbay puyny drepyacduervot A6- 
you’® 6 dé barepov, mporepoy.7 Sev tuaptrnKact trepit Seay 
tHe byvtwe ovaiac. | 

KA. Ott pavOdrw. 

AO. Lvyny, & éraipe, tryvonnévas kivdvvetovot pév dAl- 
you gvuravrec olév te bv tuyydvet Kal dvvamy hy Eyer: 
Tay Te dAAwy airing Trépt, Kai 6? Kal yevéoews, we év Tpw- 
totc tori owndtwr Eurpooder® révrwv yevouévn, Kal peTa- 
6oAj¢g te avtay Kal petakoopjnoewc dndone Gpyet ravrTo¢ 
paAdov. el dé Este ravTa obtwe, dpa ov && dvdyKne Ta 
wpuyics ovyyeva mpotepa dv eln yeyovota THY oapate 
TMpoonkdvTwy, ovonc TavTne mpecbvrépac 7} owparoc ; 

KA. ’Avaykn. 

AO. Adéa 67° kai éripséActa nal vovg Kai Téyvn Kai vb- 
foc, oxAnp@y Kai padakav Kal Bapéwy kai xovdwv mpdte- 
pa dv eln* Kai 07 Kai Ta peydAa Kai mp@Ta Epya Kai rpdé- 

5. cvzgwrvicat. Plato was very fond of metaphorical expressions 
derived from the science of music. Similar terms in similar con- 
nexions are found throughout all the dialogues, such as ovvddecy, 
ovvydy, nddecv, éxwdn, &c 

6. ol riv tov doebiv spuyyy arepyacduevot Adyot, “ which render 
the soul of the impious what it is.” Equivalent to this other ex- 
pression, drepyacduevot THv Tij¢ abroy poyxic dobbeav. 

7. & de torepov (aregnvavro) xpérepov. They are guilty of the 
fault which ‘logicians style Aysteron proteron, that is, putting the ef- 
fect for the cause, and the cause for the effect ; which they did, in 
making réyvn posterior to ddotc and riy7. 

8, 9. cwudrwv tutpoofev. See Note XVII., App. 
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etc, réyvnce Gv ylyvorro, byta év mpwroics Tra dé diet, 
kai diate (jv ob« dpOcic éxovoudsgovowy avro"® rovTo) ba- 


Tepa Kal dpyéueva dv éx téxyvne eln wai vov. 

KA. Hoc; 

A®. OvK dp6dc¢ dior BobAovras Aéyerv vyéveoty = 
wepi Ta mpwra. el d& havhoeras puy7 MpOTov, ov Trip obde 


Ghp, woyn 0 év npdroie yeyevnuévn, oxyeddv™ dp@é6rata 
Aéyour’ dv elvat Stapepovrwc, bri pice tav7’ Eo’ cbt we 
Exovra, dv dvyny tic énideléy mpeobvrépay oveay oapa- 
a GAdwe dé ovdapdc. ; 
KA. ’AAnOéorara Aéyets. 
AO. Obxovy ra peta tavta én’ abrd 6 TovTO read: 


peda ; 
KA. Ti ph; . 
AO. SuAdtropev J) TavTdracww drarnrov Aéyov, uh 


10. atré rotro, ‘‘ which they incorrectly call this very thing,” 
namely, “ this first thing, which we call duy7, they-call gvarc.”  fo- 
Tepa kai, &c., ‘Nature and its works would be posterior to and ruled 
by art and reason, or mind.” 

11. ovedoy, here, does not qualify dp06rara, but Aéyorro,—““ it might 
almost be said with the highest degree of correctness.” It, in fact, 
renders the whole deelaration stronger instead of weakening it. It 
seems to be often used as a sort of apology for a bold expression, 
and thus, instead of diminishing or impairing its force, as the com- 
mon rendering (almost) would imply, it has directly the ee 
effect. - 

12. géce. “It might then be said with the highest degree of cor- 
rectness, that these things are thus by nature, if any one should show 
that soul is older than body, but otherwise not.’? Plato seems eome- 
how. to have changed the sense of.the word upon the atheist. He 
evidently here makes ¢vocc the same with the truth of things, what- 
ever that may be, and, therefore, if soul is older than body, then.in 
the highest sense may this be said to be the order of nature. If any 
should regard it as a mere play upon words, it certainly should be 
deemed pardonable in a-contest with those whose whole strength 
consists in the dexterous use of 2 words a8 riyy, gvduc, chance, 
nature, &C. | : 
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mm tpecbvrac juac byrac veonperoe Gv. raparetoy, kai dt- 
apuyayv katayeAdotoue Trotjoy* Kai dégwuev, peiCova ért- 
6arAdbuevot,* xal THY outxp@y daroruyely. oKxoTEite OvY, 
xabarep el’ roraydy huacg Eder tpetc bvrac dabaivery pé-. 
ovra opddpa, vewtaroc.0’ éy@ Tvyyavey tudy Kal ToAAOY 
Eutreipoc pevudray, elrov Ore mpweroy sue yvorjvar rreipabij- 
vat’ cat’ éuavroy, katadinéyra tpac év dodadci, oxérpao- 
Oa el dtabaréc tore mpsobutépotc over nai tyiv, } TO> 
Eyer, kal pavévroe wey TavTy, KaAeiv tac TéTe Kal ovr- 
dtrabsbdferv éurrecpia, el d2 dbatog HV we vpiv, év enol Tov 
wivduvov yeyovévat: petpiwcg dv éddxovy Aéyetv. nai dn 
kai vuv 6 péAAwy tori Adyog opodpérepoc, Kai oxyeddv lows 


13. éwibadAduevas. “Lest, aiming at things too great, we should 
fail even of the small.” e : 

14. xaOdrep ei. The common reading is ef xaOéwep: We have 
vontured to make the change from the exigency of the place, and on 
the authority of Stephanus; “as if we three had to cross a violent- 
ly-flowing river.”—See Note XVIII, App. 

15. recpabjvat. Whenever a verb is used only in the middle 
voice to the entire exclusion of the active, or when the middle ia the 
predominant form—or when the active has a causal signification, 
thus giving rise to what in the middle is seemingly an independent 
sense—in all such cases, the passive aorists and passive perfect do 
not denote the receiving of an action, or, in other words, are not the 
passive of the active, even when it is in use, but ate strictly middle 
tenses. Thus, veipdu, “to tempt another ;” srecpdoua:, “to tempt 
one’s self, or to attempt, to try ;” mwetpaGijvar, not to be tempted, but 
“to attempt, or try;” same as the middle. So, also, rAdfw, ‘to 
cause to wander;;”’ wAdCouar, to wander ;” rAayyO#vaz, not “to be 
made to wander,” but to wander ; same as the middle. Such cases 
are very frequent in Greek. Nothing seems to us to be gained by 
calling them deponent, a term which would seem to belong peculiarly 
to the Latin where there is no middle form, except as it is supplied 
by the passive. In Greek no good reason can be assigned why such 
verbs should: be regarded as essentially different from others of the 
middie voice. This peculiarity does certainly exist in cases where 
there is an actual middle beyond all doubt, as shown in the use both 
of the middle and passive aorists with the same sense. 
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Ebaroc a¢ Ty Cb@Y poy: 1A 67 oxorodiviay tAryyéy* Te 
tpiv éunorney, wapadepouevdc’ te wal épwrav a7jdecc dvracg 
érroxploewy, elt’ doxnnootvny anpéretdy te éEvréxy and7, 
doxel Of pot yYpivat Trotety ovTwol TavUY Eué* dvepwrgy 
mparov éuavToy dKxovévray dav év dopadei, kai pera 
tavra aroxplivacba néAwy éué+ wai tov Adyov anavTa 
obrw dieteAbetv, dypiTrep av ~uyic répe a al Ha has kal 
deity mpdtrepov dy wuy7y ania 

KA. "Aptor’, @ déve, CORES juiv etpnxévat> troles TE WC 


Aéyete. 

AO. “Aye &7,* Sedv eltrote rapaKAnréov Huiy, viv Eorw 
TOUTO OUTW yEvouevoy ent ye anddersty we eloi THY avb- 

1. oveddv lowe abaroc. See page 20,11. Here also, oyeddy, instead 
of impairing, increases the force of the expression, and may be re- 
garded as an apology for not using a stronger term. ‘“ We might 
almost say a6aroc,” &ec. 

2. oxorodiviay lAtyybv re tiv kumorgog: These are favourite terms 
with Plato to express that state of intellectual dizziness with which 
the soul approaches the contemplation of those great traths, which 
may be regarded as the dpyai or foundations of all others. Compare 
the Janguage used in the beginning of the seventh book of the Repub- 
lic, as applied to those who are supposed suddenly to emerge from the 
dark cave of error and phenomena into the upper world of light and 
truth. Compare, also, the Gorgias, 527, A.; Thesetetus, 155, D. 
That this language was common with Socrates himself, and that 
Plato in this, as well as in almost everything else, truly represents 
his peculiarities, not only of reasoning, but of style, may be inferred 
from the manner in which Aristophanes joins together these two 
terms in evident allusion to Socrates, whose philosophy and faveurite 
modes of speech he emits no opportunity to ridicule, not only in the 
Clouds, but also in many places of his other comedies. Vide the 
Acharnenses, 1218. 

lAcyysis Kapa AlOp merAgypévor, 
Kai oKxoTodivio. 

3. mapagepipevoc. In this word the cibtaphiar of the. rushing 
stream is still sustained, although, in a critical point of view, it is 
rather awkwardly dropped in éperdyv. Adyo¢ is to he — for 
-hoth. See Note XVIII., App. 

4. See Note XIX., App. 
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Taiv, arovdg tdoy’ mapaxekAHoOwy. &yduevor dé° Sc revoc 
dsgadovcg méicuatoc, éntbaivwpeyv ele tov voy Adyov. Kal 
poe éAeyyopévy’ nepi Ta ToLavTa, Epwrjcect ToLlalode do- 
gadéorata anoxpivesGar® gaiverar. Karta dé, @ déve, d76- 
Tav gy Tic, dpa Eorne piv navra,® Keveitar d& ovdEV; 7} 
TOUTW TaY TovvayTioyv; 7) Ta [sev adTOY KtvEtTaL, TA 62 
péver; Ta péev xeveitai tov,’ pjow, Ta dé pévet. Mov oby 
ovx év yope Tivi Tad TE EoTOTG EoTHKE, Kal Ta KLVODMEVA 
niveitras ;" Ide yap ob; Kai ra pév ye év pig Edpe mov dv 

5. See Note XIX., App. 

6. byduevor d? S¢ rivog dogadoic refouartos. ‘ Holding fast as by 
some sure cable.” There is still preserved here the metaphor of 
the dangerous flood, and there can be no doubt, that by this sure 
cable is meant that Divine strength and guidance fur which-he had 
just prayed. See Notes XVIII. and XIX., App. 

7. &Aeyxouévy. This word is generally rendered “ refuted,” or 
“convicted of error.” It here, however, means simply “engaged 
in an argument.” It is thus frequently used in the Gorgias and 
elsewhere. 

8. aroxpiveofa, “to take the part of respondent” as well as that 
of interrogator. Kdra dé.—-See Note XX., App. 

9. Eornxe wiv xavra. See Note XX., App. 

10. xov. This particle, of so frequent use in the Platonje dia- — 
logues, in its primary sense implies doubt or hesitation, and is, there- 
fore, generally said to take away from the positiveness of a declara- 
tion, in a manner directly the opposite of 67. It is, however, often 
employed, when nothing of this kind is really intended, but only an 
appearance of it, in those familiarities of the colloquial. style, to which 
this particle is so admirably adapted. It is a term of courtesy, by 
which the speaker, to avoid being thought dogmatic or positive, ap- 
peals to the other party for his assent, without, however, intending 
any doubt of the proposition advanced. If connected here with 
¢7ow, it should be rendered, “I will say, shall I not?” Or if with 
xcvetraz, it comes nearly to the same thing, ‘“‘some things move, do 
they not?” 

11. éordra tornxe... .xtvoteva xiveirat. Perhaps a better ox- 
ample could not be found in Greek to illustrate the essential differ- 
ence between the present and the perfect. From its very nature 
the idea of rest is finished and complete, and is therefore denoted 
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tovro dpwn, ta dé, éy tAeloot. Ta TH TOY éoTaTwr" éy 
péow Aapbdvovra divajuy Akyetc, phooper, év évi Keveio- 
Oar, xabarep 4) TOY éordvat Acyopévwy KiKAWY oTpedeTat 
meptpope ; Nai. MavOdvopev dé ye ac év Tatra TY TrEptgo- 
pa Tov péytoroy Kai Tov opixpéraroy KiKAov dua Treptd- 
yovea 7) ToabTn Kivnotc, ava Aéyou" éavriy diavéper opte- 
poic.Te kai pelCoorv, EAdrrwy tre ovoa Kai TAciwy Kata 
Aoyov. 61d d) tév Savpaorar"* drdvrwyv myn yéyover, 
dua peyddotc cai opcxpoic indore Bpaduriprds re nal raéy7y 
dpodoyotpeva’® tropevovoa, ddvvatov ac dv tig éArricete 
yiyvecba mdBoc. ’AAnBéotara Afyeto. TA OE ye KtvovpeEva 
éy moddoic’ daivy pot Aéyerv, boa hope xiveitar perabal- 
vovra ele Erepov dei témrov: Kai roré pév, Eotiy bre Bdow 
évicg xexrnuéva tivdc Kévrpov, Tore d& rrAslova, TO Trept- 
kvirvdctobat. mpoorvyydvorvra® 0’ Exdorore éxdorotc, Tot¢ 


by the latter tense. Motion, on the other hand, is necessarily 
continued or incomplete action, and is therefufe expressed hy the 
present. Such verbs, however, as ratw, zavouat, Ajyw, do not so 
much express postiive rest, as a ceasing of previous action, wre 
being a continuous idea, admits of a present form. 

12. Ta thy rév écrorey. “ You mean, then, we will reply (to our 
imaginary interlocutor) that those which receive the faculty or prop- 
erty (dvvauty) of things at rest'in the centre (another mode of say- 
ing, the property of being at reat, &c.) move in one, just like the 
revolutions of those wheels: that are said’ to stand.”” Another, and 
perhaps a better way would be te take uéoy with Aaubavovra, in- 
stead of éordruv, after this order, ra ty uéow Aapbdvovra rhv tov 
éororay divauy. Ficinus renders —que in medio stare possunt. 

13. See Note XXI., App. 

14. See Note XXII., App. 

16.. duoAcyotpeva, to be taken adverbially for duoAoyoupévuc. 
’Adbvaroy ... waBog, “a state of things (doc) which, as one would 
expect, could not possibly take place.’’ 

1. éy moAAdic, the opposite of éy évi. ‘On many centres of mo- 
tion.” Or rolling on a plane, instead of revolving on a fixed point, 
such as Sextus Empirictis styles romxjy perabaacy. Sext. Emp., 
Pyrrh. Hypot,., iii., 8 and 64. ° : = 

2. xpoorvyydvoyra. “As they meet continually with individual : 
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é£oTaot pév Gracylcerat, toic 0 dAAnAote 8& Evavtlac dnay- 
Toot Kal pepouévore ele Ev yryvopeva péoa Te Kal perato 
TOY ToovTWY ovyxKpivetat. Aéyw yap obv Tavita obTwES 
EyovTa wo ad Aéyetc. Kai ujy Kai ovyxpivépeva per abéd- 
veTat, diaxpivopeva dé POive® Tore Stay 7 Kkabcorn«via 
&xdotwv bic dtapévy’ pr) pevovone dé abrijc, dt’ duddtepa 
ardAAvrat. veyveras* 67 mdévtwy yéveots, Arvin’ dv ti ma- 
Go¢.q ; OjAav we dndTav dpy7 Aabovoa avinn,’ elo THY dev- 
tépay EAGy petabacw, kai dnd tavTy¢, ele THY TrAncio», 
kai péxypt tTprav éABovoa, alobnoty oxy Toic alaBavopévorc. 
petabdAdoy pév ovY OvTW Kal pETaKtvodpEVvoY yiyveTas 
may. Eott dé bvTwo by,° dndéray pévyg’ petabaddy dé ele 
GAAny ety, duépBapras’ TAYTEAwC. ap’ OvY KLYHOELS néoag 
elpjxauev we ev eldeor Aabeiv pet’ dpiduov, TARY ye, © ol- 
Aot, dvoiv ; 

KA. Tlotasy 34; P 

AO. Lyedor, w *yabé, Exeivacy, Ov Evexa raca ad éa- 
civ 1» oxéiic Taviy. 

KA. Aéye cadéorepov. 

AO. tuys qv Evexd mov ; 

KA. Idvvu pév ovv. 

AO. *Eotw toivuy 7 pév Erepa duvapévn’ xeveiv xivnote, 
éavtjny dé ddvvarovoa alei pia tic 4 0 égavthy ‘7’ alel 
wai Erepa duvauévy kara te avykploec’ év Te dtaxplocoty, 
atiats Te kai T@ évavriw, nai yevécece kal pOopaic, dAAn 
pla Tic av TOV TADWY KLivHOEWY. 

KA. "Eorw ydp ovy. 
opposing objects, by those that stand ae are divided, while with 
others that meet them (being borne from opposite directions) they 
unite, so that the centres and intervening parts come together into 
one.” 

3, 4, 5. See Note XXIII., App. 

6. See Note XXIV., App. 

7. dég0aprar. “It is utterly destroyed,” that is, “ the thing which 
defore wae, no longer is.” See Notes XXIII. and XXIV., App., og 
she words gGtotc, abénore, pfopa,, eiui, and yiyvopa:.- 

8, 9. See Note XXV., App. 
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AO. Odcovy rv pév Erepov del Kivovoay, Kai perabad- 
Aopévny bd’ érépov, Shoopev evarny av,” rhv te éavray 
xivovoay Kai Erepa, évapudrrovoay' naat pey trorhuact, 
néot 0 naPhuact, Kadoupévny dé byTwo THY byTwY Tay 
‘Tay peraboAny ai xivnory, ravrny 6@ dexdtny ayeddy 
epovpery. 

KA. Tavrdraot pév ovv. 

AO. Tév 67 déxa pddora tir xivicewy tiva mpoKpé- 
vaiev" dp0érata nacdy ehpwueveorarny™ te elvar wai 
TMPAKTLKNY CLapepovTwe ; 

KA. Muplw’? avayen Tov bévat Stapépesy THY avThy 
SOuvapévny Keveiv, Tag dé dAdac mdoac, voTépac. 
AO. Ed Aéyece. dp’ ob tiv Trav viv ove SpBae pybér- 
rwv peraberéor™ Ev 7 Kai dv0; 

KA. Ilota $9 ; 

A®. Té tic dexdrnc pnbev oxeday obk dpbac elpnras. 

KA. Iq; 

AO. IIpdrov yevéon ré éort kal popy, xara Adyor~ 
70 dé peta TOvTO Exopev rovTou devrepoy, dptt pnbév ard6- 
Tue EVaTOY. ; 

KA. Ide Aéyete ; 

AO. ‘"Qde. Brav Erepov dAA0 hiv perabdAy, Kai TovTo 
dAdo Erepoy dei, rév Totobrwy dpa Eorat noTé TL MpaToY 
perabdadoy ; nai TAG, Stay br GAAov KiviTat, TovT’ Zoras 

10. See Note XXV., App. 

11. tlva rpoxplvatpev. This is the common reading. It is evi- 
dent, however, that dy should be supplied. 

12. See Note XXVI., App. 

18. pvply. Hyperbolical measure of excess. ‘“ By ten thousand 
times.” 

14, peraberéoyv. ‘Must we change the order in one or two par- 
ticulars ?” 

15. xpdrov. The meaning of this is, that what was last or tenth 
in the order of the previous investigation, becomes first in the-order 
of nature and in the degree of. importance ; and that which we be- 
fore wrongly called the ninth, becomes now the second. See Notes 
XXV. and XXVI., App. a 
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not? TGV GAAOLODYTWY TpaTOY ; ddtvaToy ydp. GAA’ bray. 
dpa avrd avrd Kivijcav Erepov dAAoiaoy, 70 0 Etepov dA- 
Ao, kai obtw 67 yldta ént pupioce yiyynra: Ta Kivnbéyra, 
udy dpyh tig abray gota rig Kivq_oewe Grdonc .dAAN, 
TARY 1) TH abTHS abriy Kevnodone peTtaboAh ; 

KA, KéAduora slreg+ ovyywpyréa Te Tovrotc. 

_ AO. "Ext dn nai réde elmwper, kai drroxptvdmeba TraALy 
nuty avroioy. el orain nwe Ta Tavra dpov yevoueva, ka- 
Odrep ol. rAeioroas téYv ToLObTwWY ToApoL Aéyetv, Tiv’ dpa 
‘éy abroic dvaynn npoTny kivnaty yevéoba: tadv slonuévar 5 

KA. Tiv abriy df Tov Kevovoay. tr’ dAdAov yap ov ph. 
more Eurrpoabev peranéog, pndeutdc ye év abroi¢ otone 
Eunpoobev peranTocewc. 

AG. ’Apyiy dpa’ avhoswy raceéy Kai i by te éo- 
Téot yevouévny Kei év nivovpévolg ovoay THY abTHY KLVOD- 
cay, djooper dvayxatwe elvas npecbvrdtny Kai Kpatiorny 
petabodAry racav> tH dé ddA otoupévay id’ ETépov, KLvVOU- 
oav ae Erepa, devrépav. 


A. ’AAnOéotata éyetc. 
oe ‘Onére bd) tolvuy évrav0d égopev Tov Adyou,* Téds 
arroxpivepsda. | 


KA. To rotov; 

AO. ’Edy Idwpév trov tatty yevouévny év rd yntvo, 
h evidpy, 7 Trupostdet, kexwplouévy 7} kal Evupcyel, th more 
g@joopey év Tq ToLvobTw TAB0¢ Elva ; 

KA. Méy dipd pe épords el Sgv* aid mpovepoipev bray 
Gbrd abrd Kiva 3” 


1. dpyqv dpa xuvqoeov. ‘ Seeing, then, that it is the eahiole of 
all motions, the first among things that stand, and being self-mo- 
ving among things that move, we will say that it is the oldest and 
strongest,” &c. ne! 

2. tvrai@a Aéyov. “In this part of our argument.” Compare 
such expressions a8 100 yi¢-—mar yje—~ele 760’ Groplac—tv’ el xaxod— 
ds opyiis Exu. 

8. ratrnv. Supply «lvyow. 

4. Gyv npocepotuev Stray avrd abré xcv§; ‘Shall we call it Uife (or 
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AO. Nai, qv. 

KA. Ilae yap ob; 

AO. Ti dé; énéray puyny by iow dpaper, pov dAdo ff 
Tavriy ToiTe Cay duodoyrréoy ; 

KA. Ovx dAdo. 

AO. "Eye 7° mpde Até¢ 5 ote dy tbAcic rep Exao- 
rov rpla voety ; 

KA. Ide Aéyete ; 

‘AO. “Ey pév, tiv ovolay’* by dé, rig obolag Tov Aébyor: 
Ey dé, dvoua. xal 67) Kal" Epwrijoec elvat rept Td bv array 
dvo. 

KA. Ide dto; 

A®. Toré pév® juav Exacrov trobvoua mporervépevoy 
avro, Tov Abyov dnatreiy: toré 6&8 Tov Adyov TMporervipse- 
voy, eowray avd Tobvoua. apd ye TO Tovévde av ee 

voy A€yecy ; 

KA. To rotor ; 


to live) when a thing itself moves itself?” dw, to live, and féu, to 

boil, to bubble, to bubble up, are unquestionably of the same radical 

idea. Effervescence or fermentation from the action of heat, taking — 
place in matter otherwise apparently motionless, would be-the phe- 

nomenon which of all others would most readily euggest to the 

primitive mind the idea of self-motion, and would thus be taken as a 

symbol of i:fe. 

5. "Exe dy mpog Arde. “ Hold there by Jove.” An important posi- 
tion is gained. Let us secure it, and then advance to another view 
of the subject. Compare Gorgias, 490, A. The usual rendering of 
this phrase, age dum, does not seem to us to give its peculiar sig- 
nificance. — 

6. &y pév, ri ovclav, x. 7. A.° “One thing the essence, one the 
Aéyor or reason of the essence, and one the name.” ee Note 
XXVII.,.App. 

7. xai 69 xai. This phrase generally denotes an application of a 
- preceding proposition. “And accordingly, respecting every such 
essence, there must be always two questions.” 

8. Tord pév..... roré d2. “ Atone time, thé name being present- 
ed, we demand the Adyoc, reason or definition ; at another time, the 
Aéyoc or reason being given, we ask the name.” 
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A®. "Eort tov diva dcatpodpevor® tv GAdotl Te Kai év 
dp.OuG@. Toit dj T@ Kat’ dpiOusy, dvoua ev, dpriov* Ab- 
yor 6é, aprOyide Jcatpotpevoc elc loa dvo een 

KA. Naé. 

AO. Td rotovtoy dpdfw. pov otv ob tabroy éExatépwe 
mpooayopevouer,'° dv re Tov Adyov éEpwrapevot, ToUvouE 
drrodidapev, dv re robvoua, Tov Adyov: dptiov dvépuart, 
Kai Adyw, dlya dtatpoipevoy dprOpdy MEOEE YOR ETO TEE: 
tavrov by; 

KA. iavranase py ovy. 


AO. "Qe bd uy” tobvopa, tle tovTou Abyoc ; ais 


9. dixa dtarpovpevov. This may be taken impersonally. “ It is 
divided into two,” or generally, ‘ there is or there may he this divis- 
ion into two, both in other things and also in respect to number.” 
rovre 6). “To this thing, that is, this division”—r6 xar’ doi6pdy, 
“namely, that which has respect to number, the NAME (dvoya) is — 
Gpriov ; but the Adyo¢ (notion, reason, or definition) is a number di- 
visible into two equal parts.” And this is the Adyo¢ or notion given 
in the eighth book of Euclid’s Elements of Geomeny in these very 
words. 

10. pov oty of rabrdv éxarépwe xpooayopetouev. The whole pas- 
sage may be thus freely rendered : ‘‘ Do we not in both respects sub- 
stantially predicate the same, if, being asked in respect to the notion, 
we give the name (of the thing of which it is the notion), and being 
asked in respect to the name, we give the notion (to which the name 
belongs)—predicating of the name as subject, dpriov, and of the 
notion as subject, a number divided, &c., being substantially the 
same.”’ After all, there seems no little confusion in the sentence. 
The two questions may be thus stated: Ist. What is the name of 
that whose notion is a number divided, &c.1 To this the answer is 
dpriov. 2d. What is the notion of that whose name is dprioy or 
even! To this the answer is dpiBudc eic loa db0 pépn. dcatpotpevog— 
@ number divided or divisible, &c. We have placed a comma after 
dvéuart, although differing in this respect from the editions of Bekker 
and Ast. The following seems ‘to us to be the order of the latter 
part: mpocayapetorréec bvdpare, dptiov, nae (xpooayopetorvrer) Aéyy, 
dixa dtatpovyevov dpOudy, radrov bv (ev dugorepotc mpncnyonewlser ey): 
See Note XXVIII., App. 

11. See Note XXVIII., App. 


C2 
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GAdov rAny roy viv dn pydévra, thy Cvvapévny abriy 
airy Kevelv Kivnoty ; 

KA. Td éavrd xivetv doo Adyou Exey rHv avriy ovai- 
ay fvrep robvoua 6 dn ndvrec Wuyny mpooayopevoper ; 

AO. Onui ye. el 0’ Eare TovTO ovTWE Exo, dpa Ert tro- 
Govpev” un ixavac dedeixOar yuyny tavTdy by Kai tH 
xporny yéveov nal wivnowy tov te bytwy Kai yeyovétwv 
kai éoonévwr, cai mévTwv ad TOY éEvaytiwy Tevrots ; eret- 
34 ye dvepavn perabodne Te kai Kivnoews andone alria 
Gnaoty ; | 

KA. Obn* GAdAd leaverara dédetxtat yvy tov Tay- 
Tw RpeabuTarTn, yevouévn Te apy) KLVHOEWC. 

AO. "Ap’ ovy oby 4 dv’ Erepov'* tv dAAw yeyvouévn Kl- 
PNOLC, GUTO dé év abr@ pndénore Tapéxovoa KivetoOae jun- 
dév, devrépa re kai brréowy dpiOuav BovAatto dy tic apid- 
peiv adbtiy moAAcorhy,* roootTwy, owuatoe ovea byrwc 


dwivou petabodAg ; | 
KA. ’OpOée. 


AO. ’OpOa¢ dpa kai kvpiwe dAnbéotard Te nai TededTa- 
ra elpnxéres dv eluev' spuy7ny pév mpotépay yeyovévat od- 


12. See Note XXVIII., App. 

13. dpa Eri ro8otpev uy ixavdg dedeix@at. ToBodev preegnantem 
sensum habet, est enim: mum quid adhuc destderamus (existimanies) 
mon satis demonstratum esse, ¢-c.—Ast. We see no necessity for this 
explanation of Ast, but, would prefer directly connecting ro0otpev 
with dedeiy@ar, without resorting to any ellipsis or pregnant con- 
struction. ‘“‘Do we yet feel the want of its being sufficiently 
shewn;’”? &c. My here occurs in the usual manner, and with the 
usual force which it has. after verbs containing in themselves the 
sense of a negative either expressed or implied, such as those of for- 
bidding, preventing, want, &c.; and in such cases it is not to be 
rendered by itself, but regarded as strengthening the quasi deniai of 
the governing word. Ilootuev may be ranked in this class, and, al- 
although a verb of want or desire, invariably takes an accusative. 

14. See. Note XXIX., App. 

15. woAdoor#v. For remarks on this word, see Note XXIX., App. 

1. eluev. The common reading is jyev, but as the optative is clear- 
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parec july: oGua 62, dedrepéy te kai voTepoy yuy7c dp- 
xovonc, a4pyouevoy Kata dicty. 

KA. ’AAnOéorara pév ovy. 

AO. Meuviws0d ye pv duodcynoavtec év toic Eutrpoc- 
Gev, ac el yuyn davein npecbvrépa cadpatos ovoea, Kai Ta 
Pvyic TOY Tov. capatog Ecotto TrpecbUTEpa. 

KA. Ildévv pév ody. 

AO. Tpdrot 67 xai 70n Kai BovAjons Kai Avytonol Kai 
ddgat GANGeic, ertpéAciai Te Kai pvjwat, mpdrepa® phous 
ouparayv Kai tAdTous Kal Bd0oug Kai payne ely i a 
dy, elnep wal rpuy7) odparoc. 

KA. ’Avdyxn. 

AO. "Ap’ ovv Td pera TovTO duodoyeiy dvaykaioy, TAY 
Te cyadav alriay elvas poy?’ nal TOY Kaddv Kal KaKay, 
wai aloypay, dixaiwy Te wai ddixwy, wai navrwy Tév évar- 
tiwy ; elrep TOV ndvrwv ye avTiy Sjoouey altiay ; 

KA. Ide yap ov; 

AO. Luyjv 67 dtocxovoar Kai evoixovaay* év araat toig 
ndévrTn Kivovpévote pOY od Kai Tov obpavdy dvdyKn dtot- 
kely pavat ; * 

KA. Té pf; 


ly required, we have with Ast substituted eluev, which is used for 
elnuev, the 7 in this form being often dropped in the dual and 
plural. Kvplw¢ is a stronger word than dp0d¢. It means “by an- 
thority—as an established trath—or as something which we may 
now assert with confidence.” 

2. See Note XXX., App. ‘ 

3. rév re dyabéy airlay eivat puyyy Kal Tov ) nade. “¢ Soul is the 
cause of the good, and fair, and right.” It is not, however, simply. 
the efficient cause regarded objectively, but the very subjective 
ground of their existence, without which they could have no being, 
whether there was a universe of matter or not. Where soul is not, 
there can be no harmony, no beauty, no right, no good. And so, 
also, it not only makes its own paradise, but its pwn earth, and its 
own hell. Without it there is no discord, no deformity, no evil. 

4. dcocxovcay — tvoixotoay, “< pervading — inhabiting — ne 
ing. 99 
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A®, Miay, 7 wAgiove ;* TlAeiove eye inép ofatv aro. 
aptvovpat. Avoiv® pév yé rou EAattoy pndév tiO@per, TIC 
te evepyétidoc, kai THC TavayTia duvapévnc b&epydceoOat. 
. KA. Sddpa dpOa¢ elipnxac. 

AO. Elev. dyes pév 07 puyn' mdévta Td Kat’ oblpavoy 
kai yiv wai SdAarray, Taic abtig xevnceaty, alo dvépaté 
got, BovAecOat, oxoretoOas, érriedciabat; BovdAevecOat, 
dotdlery dbp0Gc, erevousvwc- yalpovoay, Avrovpévny: 
‘Pappovtoay, pobovpévny: pucovoay, orépyovoay: Kal md- 


n 


eae’? doa: toitwr tvyyeveic 7} mpwrovpyol Kivjosic, TAS 


5. rAeiove. The general sense of the passage is best preserved by 
rendering this word, not many, but more than one. : 
6. dvoiv. See Note XXXI., App., on the Platonic doctrine of the 

evil principle. 

7. dyes piv oy pox) wévra. Tvy7 is here used collectively as the 
antithesis of matter, for all souls, including the spirits of men and 
angels (or dafyovec), as well as the Divine soul, which he regards as 
the principium or fountain of the whole genus. The doctrine, that 
even the human soul was older than body, was taught by Plato, yet 
not in the sense in which it is commonly understood. It has, how- 
ever, no necessary connexion. with his present argument against the 
atheists. 

8. yaipoveay, The sudden change here from the. infinitive to the 
participle seems made on purpose for variety. Xaipoveay, however, 
if any should choose so to regard it, may be taken with vy? as the 
accusative before these infinitives. The order would be thus: al¢ 
dvéuard gots (Td) yoxiw yalpovoayv Avroumtyyy, x. r. A. BovaecOat 
oxoreio@at, x. T. A. 

9. mdoatc, connect with xivjoecty alc above. TIpwrovpyol xivicetc, 
“first working motions,” viz., those of soul—such as PobAccac 
oxoreiobat, &e. Aevrepovpyois ab, ‘second working motions,’’ eor- 
responding to order second of motion described some ways back—~ 
‘second causes,” or ‘motions of matter produced by impulse” (& 
GAAov ele GAAo pera6oAy). The author has in view the classification 
made page 27, line 16, and also 30; line 15. This we believe to be 
the true sense of the passage, but a glance at the position of the 
participles and infinitives above suggests another division, which, 
although it may not have been intended, is yet most important and 
true. It will be seen that these participles all express feelings of the 
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Gsvrepoupyovs at tapadapbdvovoa: Kivhosic owudrwv, 
Gyover ndvra elo abvénory cai POlow, nal didapiowy nat 
ovyKptowy > wai robrote érropévac, Sepudryrac, poiterc- Ba. 
pornrac, Kovpérytas: oxAnpov nai padandy* Aevedy nai 
pédAay > avornpdy, ral yAvKd, nal nixpév* Kai maatv ol¢’® 


Yuxn xpepévn, vouy pév mpocrapbdvovoa ale Yedv, Dede 
ovoa, ép0a nai ebdaiuova nadaywyei névra’ dvolg da 
Svyyevouévn, mavra av taévavria tovroie drepydcerat. 
TiOdpev Tavta obtac Eyey; } Ere dtotdgouev el brépwe 
True Eye ; 

KA. Ovdapsc. 

AO. Il6tepov" ody 6) puyic yévoc éyxparéc odpavod , 
moral nature, while the infinitives denote the motions or exercises 
of the intellect. Now the passions or feelings being the most essen- 
tial part of the soul, and that which excites the intellect to action, 
may, in respect to the latter, be styled mpwrovpyot (fret working), 
just as the exercises of soul generally are mpuroupyot, or first work- 
ing, when compared with the secondary motions of matter. Tapa- 
aubavovoat, ‘taking along with themselves (as co-operatives or 
auxiliaries) the devrepovpyot¢e Kiwjcer¢ cwudruv,” namely, second 
causes, or the laves of nature. 

10. wat raowv ole. ‘Occ, although neuter, refers to the above re 
cited devrepoupyotc xiwjoere of matter. Kai, if judged according to 
the English idiom, would be redundant as a connective. ‘Tt may, 
however, retain its place as an intensive particle. Kai dow ol¢ 
is to be rendered as ol¢ xal méocv. So Cornarius regards it—quibue 
omnibus si anima, que Dea est, utitur, &c. Or it may be taken in 
the order of the words, only regarding «ai as intensive instead of 
connective, so that ror» is not additional, but only a collective term 
for ail the thipgs mentioned before—* And all which,” or “even all 
(those second working motions) which the soul using—itself being 
Divine, and taking along with it that Divine thing vo}¢—rightly and 
happily guides all things; bat when conversant with folly, it ever 
doeth the contrary,” &3. Ged here, according to a common Pla- 
tonic usage, is equivalent to Veior. 

ll. xérepov obv 6) wuyiie yévoc, “which of the two souls (lately 
mentioned), do we say, has the control of the’ heavens, &c.—the 
one wise and full of virtue, or the one that bath neither of these 
qualities t” 
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wat yg Kai nadone Tig meptddov yeyovévat pauév ; TO gpb- 
vysov, Kai dperig mAnpec; i 7d pndérepa KexTnuévor ; 
BovbAecbe ovv npdc Tavta Ode drroxpivedpeba ; 

KA. Tae ; 

AO. El pév, & Davpdore, paper, 4 fépraca obpavov de 
Gua xai dopa xai Tov ey abro byrwr andéytwy, vow Kivh- 
get nai mepipopg’” Kai Aoytopoic duolay piaw Eyer, nal 
Suyyevac Epyerat, dnAov we tiv dpiorny yuxyny paréoy 
émipedsioba: Tov xdopou navtéc, kai dye avrov THY Tot- 
atrny bddv éxelvny. 

KA. Op8dc. 

AO. El 62 paving te wai adrdxtrws Epyerat, THY KaKHV. 

KA. Kai ravta dpb. 

AO. Tiva oby 67 vow kivnots pvatv Eve; Tovto Fdn ya- 
Asnéy, © piAot, éparnua droxpevopevoy elrreiv iudpdvwc. 
61d dn) wai ué rio aroxploewe tpiv dixatov ravi mpos- 
Aapbdverv.? ’ 

KA. Eb A€éyete. 

AO. MQ Toivey 8 évaytiag olov elo HAtov'* dnob6Aérov- 
Tec, vuata év peonubpia éraydbuevat, ronodusOa THY dé. 
Kptotv, Wo vouv mote Bunroic Supaccy dydpevol tre nai 
yrocspevor Ixaviag + mpc 68 Elxdva rod Epwrapévov BA&- 
mwovrac dopadéorepoy Spar. 

KA. lag Aéyete ; 

AO. ‘He mpocéotne xevfjoe: vove,"* trav déxa dxelvav wl- 


12. Nod xivgoet xai mippond. See Note XXXII., App. 

13. xpooAaubdvery here has nearly the sense of fvAAaubdvety, “to 
take part with, to assist you in the answer.’ 

14. &§ tvavriag olov ei¢ fArov. Compare with this the similitudes 
in the sixth book of the Republic, intended to illustrate the idea of 
the dyaGov ; also, the comparison of the dark cave in the beginning 
of the seventh book, and the representation of the demeanour of 
those who, after coming out of its obecurity, are supposed to look 
directly at the sun, without making use of such helps as are furnish- 
éd by the reflections of mirrors and of water. 

15. "He mpocéoixe xivgcer voic. ‘Let us take as an image (since 
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whoeay tiv elxéva Adbaper Qv ouvavapvnobeic tiv eyo, 
KOLYG THY drrOKploLY TrOLHOOLAL. | : 

KA. KdAdsora dv Aéyotc. a 

AO, Mepvqueda roivuy réye tocovTov tay Tére Ett, Stt 
TOY GrdvTwv Ta wey KiveioBat, Ta dé pévery EOeuev. 

KA. Nai. . 

AO. Tév 0 ad xivovpévor ta pév év évi TéTw Kuveio-, 
Oat, ta 0” év TrAcioo: pepopusva. 

KA, *Eore ravra. : 

A®. Todtrory 6) rotv xivioecocy’ thy év évi hepopévny 
dei wept yé te péoov dvdyKn keivetoOat TOV EvToprwy ov- 
oa plunud te KinAwy, elval te adtiy Ty TAV Vvov TrEpLddw 
mavTw¢ we dvvaToy olxevoTdtyy Te Kal duotav. 

KA. IIld¢ Aéyete ; : 

AB. To* kata raira dhrov Kai wcattuc Kai ev TG adb-. 
TQ, kai wept Ta avTd, kai mpdc Ta-adTd, Kal Eva Adéyor Kai 
taity plav dudw xivetoOar Aéyovrec, vovy, Thy Te év bvi 
gepouévny kivnoty, opaipac évrépvov dretkacpéva’ hopaic, 
we cannot look upon voi¢ directly with our mortal vision) that one. 
of the ten motions to which mind or reason bears a resemblance.” 
These motions are called seven in the similar place of the Timezus, 
page 34,A. The ancient writers, when treating of physics, all varied, 
in the enumeration, and sometimes the same writer varies from him- 
self, as Plato does in this, and in the passage of the Timeus re- 
ferred to. 

1. rodroty 6% Toiv Kwwneeoty. The Attic connects masculine ad- 
jectives and pronouns in the dual, with feminine nouns—a rule, 
however, which is not universal. The common reading here has 
roiy ev évi gepouévory : also, below, otody instead of odoav. We have 
made the corrections pn the authority of Eusebius, Ficinus, Ste- 
phanus, and the Cod. Voss., besides being alsolutely required by the | 
exigentia loci. . 

2. 7d belongs to vod» xiveioGat, several lines below. 

3. drecxaopuéva is neuter, because it refers both to vot» and xivgoty, 
The order of this rather complicated sentence would be as follows: 
Aéyovres (1d) votv tiv re by evi gepouévyy Kivioty, (Gupdrepa) Gret- 
xaouéva gopaic tytépvov ogalpac,-xiveicbat xara tabra Kai doadroc, 
kal ty 1 avTp, Kal repi, &c.... ob dv mote gavetyev, &c. That 
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ove dv more daveluevy davAce Snucovpyot Adéyy Kaday el- 
wévay. 

KA. ’Op@é6rara A€éyetc. 

AO. Oixovy ad f ye undérote WoatbTwc, unde Kara ra 
abrd, undé év tabT@, nde rept taba, unde mpde Tabra 
geponévn, und’ év xéopw, und’ év rdget, pnd Ev tive Ady 
xiynowc, dvotac dv andone eln Evyyevijc. 

KA. Ely yap adv dAnOéorara. 

AO. Nov df yaderdy ovdév Ett dtapphénr” elrety, wc, 
érretd7) uy) pév eoriy 4) mrepidyovoa jpiv ndvra, ray dé 


which is here styled motion in one, is not to be regarded as the same, 
in all respects, with the motion of a sphere, otherwise it would not 
be said to be likened to it. It is rather to be taken as a general 
term, the opposite of motion in many, alvnoig ty woAAoic¢, or motion 
accompanied by change of place. This, then, would be that higher 
species of motion, which, without change in the cause, produces 
motion in other things, itself remaining wholly in oné, and is there- 
fore likened to the motion of a sphere, which of all others presents 
to it the best similitude. It is the tenth of the above-mentioned 
enumeration, or the atroxtyyor¢ of soul. 

4. obxody at f ye. See Note XXXIII., App. 

5. diappjdnv. The way is now prepared for answering clearly the 
great question, whether it is the good or the evil soul which governs 
the universe. 

6. rv 62 otpavod mepigopay. Ast here would substitute ry ye for 
the common reading r7v 62. By such a change the péy preceding 
would be left alone, and ¢aréov, with all that follows, made dependant 
upon d¢. In which case it must be taken as the proposition which 
the speaker thinks can now be so clearly affirmed—all from érecé) 
to rdyra inclusive, being brought in by way of parenthesis as a 
preamble to the sentiment. The order in that case would be thus: 
viv on, Exedy puxy pév tori 4 wepidyovea hiv wévra, yaAerdy obdey 
Ere eiweiv O¢ garéov rHv ye obpavod mepigopay, &c., “but now, since 
it is soul that directs all things for us, there is no longer any diffi- 
culty in asserting, that we must say, that soul, d&c., either the best 
soul or the contrary, conducts the revolutions, at least, of the 
heavens.” This proposition, however, besides being a mere un- 
meaning repetition of the first clause, had been clearly asserted be- 
fore. We would, therefore, prefer the common reading (r7v de), by 
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ovpavov nepepopay gt dvayune repidyety paréov éntpedov- . 
pévny Kai Koopovoay Trot thy dpiorny puyiy, } Ti evar. 
tiav— . | 

KA. ‘Q géve, dAdd te ye trav viv eipnuévey, ob0? Sator. 


which this part of the sentence, with its principal or governing word 
garéov, is referred directly to éxecdy by the connective force of péy 
and d2, leaving #¢ without any dependant clause expressed ; so that 
the whole sentencé might be regarded as: unfinished or designedly 
abrupt, for the purpose of introducing with more effect the answer 
of Clinias, in which the proposition designed is brought out. This 
is no uncommon device in the Platonic writings, by which the most 
important truths are evolved from the person with whom Socrates 
or the chief speaker is conversing ; thus furnishing a fine illustra- 
tion of that maieutical process in which Socrates so gloried as his. 
peculiar method. The whole passage, in accordance with this view, 
may be thus presented: viv dy, ixeidy yuri yey boriv 4 mepidyovoa 
juiv ndvra, tzv 68 obpavod. xepipopay garéov 8E dvayane Wuyi ros 
tiv dpioryy h ti» évavtiay Enipedovpevgy Kal Koopodcay, wepidyetv, 
yadendv abdev Er: dtappydny eimeiv, bo—KA. 'Q féve, &c. “ But 
now, since soul (as had been shown) is that which guides all things, 
and since, also, we are compelled (from this premise) to say that 
therefore soul, either the best soul or the contrary, carefully and 
orderly conducts the revolution of the heavens, there. is no longer 
any difficulty in affirming clearly that’”—he would have said, as the 
the apodosis to wc, which had been suspended—“ that it is the best 
soul which doeth this,” and that we are shut up to this conclusion ; 
but at this point Clinias takes the proposition out of his mouth, and 
impatiently announces it in his own words: © &éve; (there is no need 
of so long a preamble) (GAAq), but (from what has been said) tt. would be 
impious to affirm otherwise than that the soul which hath all virtue 
guides, &c. This impatience of Clinias, for what seemed to him 
the inevitable conclusion, is finally expressed by the word dda, 
whieh often, like yap, refers to something supposed to pass rapidly 
through the mind of the speaker, although not expressed—as in this 
ease, in the negative words we have supplied before 4AAa, or some- 
thing equivalent. The great. objection to Ast’s substitution of yz 
for 02 is, that it makes the whole proposition merely a repetition of 
what had been clearly affirmed before, and does not prepare the way 
patarally for the abrupt answer of Clinias. 
D 
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dAAwe Aéyery 9 racav dperiy Exovoay puyny play 7 wAel- 


ove Trepidyeyv adrd. 
AO. KdAdtora, © KAevia, irhxovoac toicg Adyots: réde 
6? xpoovrdxovooy Ere. 


KA. TO rrotoy ; 

AO. "Hasov xai oeAnvyy,” nai ta GAda dorpa, elrep 
guy Tepdye: ndvta, ap’ ob wal bv Exaoroy ; 

KA. Té phy ; 

AO. Iepi évoc® 69 rrocnodpeOa Adyovs, of xai éni névra 
juty dotpa dpudtrovres pavovvrat. 

KA. Tivoc; 

AO. 'HAlov rac &vOpwrog oapa® pév Opa, puyny 
68 ovdeic: ode yap GAAov odyarocg obdevdc ovTE Cav- 
Toc ovTe droOvhoxovroc TOY Siwy: GAAd eATic’® TOAAR 
torapénay T6 yévoe huiv rovro dvatoOnroy mdoaic Talc 
tov owparoc aloOjoeot mepitrepuKévat, vontov 6 elvac. 


Y. “HAtoy xai cedgvnv. See Note XXXIV., App. - 

8. Tlepit évoc. Supply dorpov, which, in Greek, is often used for 
the sun and planets, as well as the fixed stars. 

9. “HAlov wdc dvOpuro¢ oGua pév dog, &c. Compare tlie well-. 
known passage Xen., Memorabilia, iv., c. 3, 14. 

10. éAric. This word in Greek has a much larger signification 
than hope in English. It means here, and in many other places, 
expectation, or, rather, ground of expectation, or belief. So, also, the 
verb EAropat. 

li. dévaic@nrov —repcredvaévat. This should be rendered not 
simply, “is not by nature an object of perception,” but rather, that 
“it is so in consequence of being above the nature of the sense,” 
being of a higher order of essence. Such is the force of rgp?. Ast 
would amend as usual, and read mepimeguntvas vonroy pédvov. v@ dy, 
&c., placing a comma after alo@ycect, rejecting elva:, and connect- 
Ing xeperepuxévat With voyrov. There is, however, no need of this. 
Yepireguxévac bears more naturally upon dvaic@nrov ailcOjcect, or, 
rather, upon alc@yoewy understood. "Ecva:, which Ast wholly re- 
jects, is far better adapted to the word voyrév. See Note XXIV., 
App., on the difference between écu2 and the other substantive verbs, 
such as yiyvoua: and ¢éw, when used with philosophical correctness. 
Such an expression as wepereduxivat vonroy would be at war with 
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wv povy of Kal dtavofuati® Adbwuev avrov mépt Td 
roLévde. 

KA. Tfotoy ; 

A®. *Hioy elnep dyet wuyn, Tpiav a Ey Aéyovre¢ 

dpay, oyeddv obx drorevidueda. 
| KA. Tivor; 

AO. ‘Qe Fj tvodea"* évroc Tay mepibepel TOOTH ParroneN? 
owpart, TaévTn dtaxouive TO ToLovTOY, KAOETEp Huac 7) Tap” 
juty apvyn mévrn Trepipépes’ F rodev FiwOev capa atrn 
moptoapévn tupoc  Tevoc dépoc, wo Abyog tort Tivwy, 


abet Big copatt oGpa> } tpitov, abt Wan odpatog ovea, 


Exovoa dé quvaiiess dAdac tivdc bnepbaddAotoas Yatpare, 
mrodryet."* 

KA. Naé. 

A®. Tovto pév dvdykn, tovray Ev yé tt dp@oay spuyny 
mavrTa didyely. adtov 67 duetvov® ravrny thy puyhy, elre 
év dppacty yovoa' nuiv jAsov dye pas totg araovy, elt’ 


some of the best-established Platonic distinctions, although it might 
perhaps be used by the author in a careless manner. Ilep? gives 
this word the sense of superiority, in the same way as in sepiecue 
and weptylyvouaz. The whole may be thus freely rendered : “ We 
have great reason for believing that this whole genus, being imper- 
ceptible to all the senses of the body, is above (the nature of) the 
senses, or is by nature above the senses, and is peculiarly an ob- 
ject of intelligence (voyrdy elvac). Let us, therefore, apprehend by 
mind alone,” &c. 

12. d:avojnart. For a most philosophical and acute discrimina- 
tion between vot¢ and didvota, véqua and diavénua, vénoig and dta- 
vénotc, see the Republic, close of the sixth book. They seem to be 
used here for the sake of amplification, and with little apparent dif- 
ference of meaning between vonya and dtavonza. 

13. d¢ 9 évotoa. See Note XXXV., App. 

14. xodyyei. As the second was represented as tmpelling or push- 
ing, 80 this purely spiritual unembodied influence is more properly 
described as guiding, monstrans viam. 

15. abrod 67 Guewvov. ‘The better part of it,” namely, this soul ; 
if, with Stephanus, we read ro Guetvoy, sed quere. 

1. dv &puacty Exovoa. See Note XXXVI., App. 
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biwOev, 218’ Erwe,* kG brn, Dedv iyyeto0as ypewy Trévrea . 
dvdpa. 9 TH¢ ; 

KA. Nal,’ rév yé rrov pH ént 1d Eoyatov ddeypévov 
avotac. 

A®. *Aorpwy dé 67 répt nadvrov Kal ceAjvnc, éviavTov 
Te wai pnvay, cal Tacav apo répt, tiva GAAoY Aéyov 
Epovpev f} Tov avToy TovToOY, @¢ Ered? uy pev 7h ~vyal 
néyvTwy Trovrwy alriat tpbdvnoay, dyabai dé nacay dperny, 
Beovo abrac elvas phooney ; elte év opacity evovoa, aa 
byra, coopove: révta obpavéy, elre Sry Te Kal Strwc ; €lO”* 


2. bruce, guomodo; dn, qua parte. Pedy here is equivalent to 
Geioyv. See Remarks, page 33, 10. We must not, at all events, in- 
terpret the term by our own theology, which attaches to Deity and 
Divinity the highest sense of an uncreated intelligence. In the 
Gfeek usage, as we have seen, the word includes all-above man, 
and Plato even applies it to the daizoveg. 

3. KA. Nai, rév y€ nov uy. Whatever excellences (and they are 
certainly of a very high kind) this treatise on laws may possess, it 
is undoubtedly, as a dialogue, inferior to many of the others in point 
of dramatic skill. Glinias and Megillus are too much men of straw ; 
although, perhaps, it was one part of the author’s design to con- 
trast their simplicity and uhreasoning faith with the philosophical 
acuteness of the chief speaker. They seem, however, to us, to as- 
sent too readily, and sometimes before we can well suppose from 
their characters, as here delineated, that they fairly understand 
some of the propositions presented. While involved in these con- 
tinuous abstract discussions, with the argument all managed by one 
person, we would gladly find relief in one of those vigorous logical 
contests, of which we have so fine a specimen in the Gorgias, as. 
exhibited in the long-protracted struggle of the unprincipled yet bold 
Callicles against the most powerful reasoning that Socrates could 
command. In respect to dramatic excellence, the Gorgias, Phedon, 
and Protagoras are unrivalled by any similar productions of ancient 
or modern times. 

4. el® Sette raita duodoyei. The common reading is elf Sorc, 
which seems to have been introduced from the two preceding ex- 
amples of that word. We have not hesitated to follow Boeck in 
reading cl?. Ast would substitute éof Sorc. ‘* We will say that 
_ they are Gods, whether being in bodies, and being animated, they 
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boric tavTa duodoyei, vropéver pn dedv elvat mAfpon 


ndvra ; 

‘KA. Ot« Eorey obrac, & téve, mapadpovar’ obdeic. 

AO. To pév rolyvy pi vopilorre Seove tv 7S mpdboOer 
pdm,’ a MéytArE re nal KAevia, elnévrec bpove' drad- 
Aarreéueda. 


order the whole Heaven, or in whatever way and manner it may be— 
and then (e/@), or, in the second place, Gan any one who admits these 
things ‘adhere (to the opinion) that all things are not full of Gods or 
Divine powers?” The last clause is a consequence or inference 
from the first, and therefore well introduced by elra, which is an 
inferential particle, used when the conclusion is so plain, that sur- 
prise is expressed that any one should think it could be otherwise. 
It is on this account generally, as in the present case, brought in 
abruptly and interrogatively without any connective ; as, for exam- 
ple, Aristophanes, Acharn., 311: 
tatra dy roApde Aéyety 

bugavire dn mpdg tuds ; elt’ tyd cov getoopat ; 
sometimes in the very beginning of the sentence : 

elr, el Sixasa, rodroy elev abr’ eypijv. 

Acharn., 561. 

It iseasy to see how much more force and vividness is given to the 
passage in this way, than by the tame reading which Ast propases. 
It may be thus paraphrased: ‘“* What else can we do, but to say 
that they are Gods ; and then, if this is admitted, who will have any 
difficulty with the necessary conclusion (d@ fortiori) that they are 
everywhere?” ‘Ymouéver may be well rendered by the vulgar Eng- 
lish phrase, “ will any one stick to it ?’ that is, obstinately persevere 
in the denial’ This declaration, that “all things are full of Gods,” 
was a saying of Thales, and is thus referred to by Aristotle, De 
Anima, lib. i., 8: xal tv rH day dé reve ux pepulyOar dacly, bbev 
lowe xai Gade madvra wAnpn Sedw elvar On0n. Compare, also, the 
treatise De Mundo, ascribed by some to Aristotle, and generally 
published among his works, ch. vi.: xa@éAov 62, Sep ty vl xvbep- 
warnc, &v Gpuare 62 Avioxoc, év w5Ae: 6? NOMOZ, ty orparorédy da 
hyeuav—rotro Bed¢ tv xdouy. | 

5. rapagpovGy. “Beside one’s self,”—deranged. 

6. év 1 npbcbev xpéve. This does not refer to time absolutely, 
but to the state of the argument. 

7. elxévrec Spovc. “Imposing terms,” viz., those that follow. 

D2 
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KA. Tévac; 

AO. "H diddoxery tude we obx épOac Aéyouev, TLIOépevoe 
puyiy yéverv andvtwv elvar mporny, kai TdAAa bréca 
rovrwy fuverspeva elxouer, 4 ph Suvvduevov BéArsov Aé- 
yey Hucy, hyiv melOecOa, nai Ggv Seovo. Hryotpevov ele 
rov éridourov Biov. dpapev ov elte leave fén Toic oby 
qyoupévose Yeode elpjxapev we eloi Geol, elre Enideac. 

KA. "Hasora ye, @ déve, nadvtwr* emideaic. 

AO. Tovracg pév tolvuy juty 1rd Adywo’ TEAoG ExéTw* 
rov dé 7yobpevov pev Deore elvat, un ppovTige” dé av- 
rove évOpwrivwy mpaypdtwy, rapapvOntéov.» "OQ dpiore™ 
67, Paper, Ste pév HyQ Yeots, ovyyéverd tic lowe oe Yeia 
mpoc TO Evuputoy Gyet Tyugy Kal vopigery elvas: Kandy dé 
dvOparwr wai ddixwy riyat™ ldia nai Snuocia, dAnbecia pév 


8. mavrwy, connect with fxcora ye. A very strong negative. 

9. Td Adywy rédog Eyérw. Equivalent to ds Adyor réAog tyérwoar. 
Compare ro Aéyur with ra rév dtaxévwy, for dt dtdxovot, Soph., Philoct., 
497; and rd rév Onpiwy, for r& Sjpia, Plat., Republic, viii., 563, c. 

10. See Note XXXVII., App. 

11. mapauvOyréov. “We must give him also a word of exhorta- 
tion.” 

12. 'Q dptore—éti pev Hyg Seovc. “That you believe in the ex- 
istence of Gods,”’ that is, ‘as far as the fact of your belief to that 
extent is concerned, we may say, that a certain kindred or innate 
feeling (ovyyéve:d tic), imparted by or derived from the Divinity 
(Sela), leads you,” &c. Or, ovyyévera Seta may mean what the phi- 
losopher elsewhere styles the Divine part of man, or the Divine in 
the human—a Divine affinity or kinsmanship—as we style conscience 
the immediate representative of the Divine nature in the human 
soul. giudvroyv should be connected with riysgv and vouilew, “a 
natural honouring,” &c., which, however, is supposed to be suffi- 
ciently rendered by acknowledging their existénce, like Epicurus 
and his followers, who pretended greatly to magnify and honour the 
Gods, when they assigned them a life of perfect repose, extra mundum, 

| Semoti ab rebus nostris longeque sejuncts. 

13, réyar. * The fortunes of wicked and unjust men, both in pub- 


‘lic and private life.” Compare the speech of Polus in the Gorgias, 
471, A. 
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ove sidaipoves, ddgasc* dé sbdatporvtZépevas opddpa dan’ 
ovn Eupedac dyovoi oe mpdc doébetay, Ev te povoatc ovK. 
dpbac vuvovpevas® dua wal év mavtoioc Adyotc. 7 Kal 
mpoc TéAoc lowe advoolove dvOperoue’ dpay sAObyras y7- 

patovs, naidac raldwr Katadinéurac év Tiysaic Talc peyio-— 
Talc, TapatTy Tavov év dnace tovToy doy, 7 dv’ done 
aloOopevoc, 7} xai naytrdracy avroc abrénrng TpooTuyay 
nodAda@y dosbnudtwyv Kai devvev yevouévwr tial, du’ avra 


14. For the common reading éé£a, we read, with almost all.the 
commentators, défa:c, which is not only necessary to the sense, but 
required as the antithesis of aAnQeig. "Eypedrdc, “ considerately, or- 
derly, methodically, with a proportionate regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

15. tuvotpevar. This was one of the charges made against the 
poets in the third book of the Republic: d¢ dpa xai ro:ntat Kai Aoyo- 
motol Kaxdc Afyovot wepl avOponey ta péytora, dre dow adixoe may 
ebdaluovec 62 moAAoi : dixatoc d? GbAtoc. Repub., 392,A. The same 
charge is made by the prophet against the Israelites. ‘“ And now. 
we call the proud happy, yea, those who do iniquity are exalted.” : Mala- 
chi, iii, 15. On the words ebdatpovec ebdamoviinevai, see Note 
XXXVIII., App. 

1. «pd¢ réAoc Gvoatove. See Note XXXIX., App. 

2. Trapétry taviv ty Grace rovroc iddv. The common reading 
places a comma after rovroce, and connects idoy with what follows. 
In this state, it has given a good deal of trouble to some of the com- 
mentators, especially to Ast. The difficulty, however, may be re- 
moved, as we think, by the reading adopted, although the location 
of the word would be rather unusual. Taparry iddv is equivalent to 
raparry ideivy, “you are troubled at the sight” <Adrérrne mpoorv- 
xov, “happening to be an eyewitness.” The whole may be thus 
freely rendered : ‘‘ Or—when beholding men growing old, who con- 
tinue unholy even to the end of life, leaving children and children’s 
children in the highest honours, you are troubled at the sight; or, 
when hearing by the ear, or happening to be an eyewitness of the 
impious and dreadful deeds which have occurred in the lives of cer- 
tain persons, you yet behold them, by reason of these very crimes, 
advancing from a low condition to the highest power, then it is evi-. 
dent that you blame,” &c, Some editions omit dpd¢ altogether as 
redundant; but by the disposition we have made of iday, it is not 
only admissible, but necegsary. 
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ravra épac éx optxpay elo rupavvidac re nai ta péyiora 
ddixouévove: rére dia rdévra Toavra OjAoc el” wéupecOas 
pev deovc, O¢ altlove bvrag tév ToLObTwY, dtd Evyyéveray 
obn dv‘ sédAwv: dydpevos dé ind tivo¢e dAocylac dua, Kat 
ob duvdpevog dvoxyepaivery’ Seotc, elc rovro viv To TaD0¢ 
&AnAvOac, Gor’ elvac pév doxeiv adbrovc, Tov dé avOpuwri- 
var katappoveiy nai duedeiv tpaypdrwv. tva ody un eri 


peiov EABy cot 1rd O0c* mpd¢ doéberay Td viv Tapdy déypa, 
GAA’ ééy" 1rw¢ olov drrodioTounjoacba’® Adéyote adTd Tpoo- 
toy ‘yevoeba duvarol, treipwHueba, avvdspayres’ Tov tine 


3. dpAo¢ el. <A peculiar Grecism, equivalent to djAov beri ee. 
péugecOac. It would be good Greek, and perhaps still more Attic, to 
say djhog el peuddpevor. 

4. dia fvyyévecay ovx Gy t6éAwy. Gy is joined to participles as well 
as to verbs, when the participle can be resolved into a subordinate 
clause. ‘“ When you would not be willing, if you followed. that 
natural feeling.”. See Remarks on fvyyéveca (12), page 42. 

5. dvoyepaivery, A most significant term, although not easily 
transferred to the English. It means, literally, to disrelsah, that is. 
(im this connexion), ‘to get rid of the innate moral sense or tase 
spoken of above, under the term fvyyévera.’”’ Or it may refer to the 
wholesome prejudices mentioned in note on 8, 8. 

6. «doe. Some would reject this word as having crept in as a 
repetition of the ra@o¢ above. It may, however, be taken as in ap- 
position with rd vév mapéov déyyua. 

7. GAN’ édv. This place may be freed from its difficulties if we 
read oléy re, regard § understood as subjunctive to éav, and refer 
yevanueia to tva, instead of ééy, as is generally done. Ordo, tva ody 
py EABy . . . GAA’ (bd9 ruc olov 7’ }) tva yevoueba dvvarol énodioTouny- 
cacGat ... wetpdueba, &e ‘That it may not increase, but that (if 
possible) we may be able, &c. . . let us try.” 

8. drodstomoungoaGa. On the peculiar force and significance of 
this remarkable word, see Note XL., App. 

9. ovvdywavrec. ‘Having connected our next argument with that 
which we so thoroughly (d:d) concluded (dserepavdaueda) against the 
man, who did not hold that there were Gods.” ¢ is tobe referred 
to dserepavdueia, although in the dative by the attraction of ody in 
auvaw~avrec. Connect reipduea with wpooypyoacba. “ Let us en- 
deavour to use as an additional argument.” 
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Adyov, @ mpde Tov renapdray ody tyobuevov Seode &F dp. 
vic drerepavdyueba, TOUT Taviy npooyphoacGas. ov 0’, @ 
Kievia te wai Méytade, irép tov véov xabdrep év Toi¢ 
EutpooOey drroxptyduevar dtadéyeoOe: dv dé TL dvoKOAoY 
éuninryg toig Adyots, éy opgy Sonep viv dn degduevog 
Gabba Tov rroraydy.* 
KA. ’OpOdc Aéyete* wai od otTw TavTa. dpe: rrosfioousy 
Te husic ele To duvardy & Aéyetc. 
MET. ’AAX’ obdév téy’ dv lowe" eln yadsrov évdeliao- 
Pas TouTd ye, We emipsdasic opexpav eloi Yeoi oby Hrrov 
Tav peyéOe diadepévTwy. jxovov ydép Tov Kal napiy roi¢ 


10. dia6:66 rév xorazév. There is yet an allusion to the strong 
flood mentioned, 21 (14): xa@drep ef worapdv ide Ede. rpei¢ dvrac 
d:abaivery. In that place it was figurative of the dark and profound 
argument respecting self-motion (airoxivyzoic), the depths of which 
had to be so carefully sounded by the Athenian before the others 
could venture to follow him. Here there is an allusion to a like 
difficult argument soon to follow, respecting a on Providence. 
A:a6:66 is Attic future for d:ab6e6dow. 

ll. GAW’ obdéy raz’ dy lows. The common reading gives this to 
the Athenian. The words j#xovoy and rapjy below, show beyond 
doubt, that it belongs to Megillus. There are, it is true, several 
various readings, but they have all evidently arisen from a desire to 
accommodate some ancient error, which gave this passage to the 
Athenian. roig¢ viv 09 Aeyouévorg, “just now spoken,” referring to 
the argument by which it was shown that it was the best soul (yuy7 
Gplsry) which moved and guided the heavens and the earth. What 
is said reminds us of the speech of Clinias, 4 (3). Here, as well 
as in that place, surprise is expressed that it should be thought ne- 
cessary to resort to laboured and recondite arguments to prove so 
plain a thing as the doctrine of a special Providence. ‘Do this,” 
Clinias says, ‘“‘and we, as far as is possible, will do what you tell 
us.” And then Megillus, the simple-minded Spartan, breaks in, 
** But it could not be any very difficult affair to show,” &c. From 
the position just proved, namely, that it was the best soul that 
moved, &c., they, in their simplicity, directly infer, or, as we might 
say, leap at once to the truth of a special Providence, although the 
Athenian or Socrates, having in view more stubborn disputants, 
_ wishes to enter more minutely into the argument. — 
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viv bd? Aeyoutvotc, &¢ dyabol ye bvre¢ naoay dperny Tir 
tav névrav énipédecav olxecorarny avTév ovoay Kéx- 
THVTAL. 


KA. Kai odddpa ye" érfxovor. 
AO. TO pera rovtTo Tolvuy Kotvyg ovveterdgauev, 3 rive 


Aéyovres dperiy abtray, duodoyovpey abrove dyabove si- 
vat. pépe, TO owdpovety, VovY TE KEKTHOOAL, Hauey dperHc, 
Ta 0° évayria, xaxiac ; 

KA. @apév. 

AO. Ti dé ; dperijc pev avdpeiay elvat, decAlay 62, caxiac ; 

KA. Ildvv pév ody. 

A®. Kai ra pév, aloxypa, robTwv, Ta 62, kala PHoopEY ; 

KA. ’Avdyxn. 

AQ. Kai trav pév mpoonkecy juiv, elrep,* dnédoa bAavpa, 
Devic dé ote péya obre oucKpov TAY ToLodTwY pEToV Epov- 
Hers | 


-12. xat opédpa ye. “Ast thinks that this also is the language of 
Megillus: Megillt sunt verba egregie in Spartanum convenientia. We 
cannot see why they do not agree as well with the character of 
Clinias. Besides, had it been the same speaker, we can hardly be- 
lieve that he would have used érjxovov so soon after fxovov. The 
word xocvg, in the following answer of the Athenian, seems to im- 
ply that both the others had uttered their assent to what bad been 
said. Y2, when connected with such words as o¢édpa, pahuora, 
oxedov, &c., seems not so much to qualify the sense as the force or 
vehemence of the expression; by which we mean, that it makes a 
sort of apology for the term, implying that a stronger one might per- 
haps have been used, but that the speaker means to keep within 
bounds. Thus, Clinias says: o¢édpa ye, “earnestly to say no more, 
or to use no stronger expression, did I give heed to it.” In this 
way, although a limiting particle, it does, in an indirect manner, in- 
crease the force of the term to which it is attached. - 

13. ovvefera¢auev. The common reading here is ovveferafévrur, 
which neither suits the vulgar text preceding it, nor any of the vari- 
ous readings proposed. The change is made on the authority of the 
best commentators, and the Latin versification of Ficinus—commu- 
niter investigemus. 

14. nal rév pey xpoojxery nuiv. Tov and fuzy are neither of them 
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KA. Kail rav6’ obrw¢ duoroyoi nac adv. , 

AO. Ti dé, duéAccdy re xai dpyiav wai rpudiy ele dpe- 
THY puxTs Phooper ; 7) tag Aéyets ; 

KA. Kai tae ;** 

AO. ’AAA’ ele rovvavrior. 

KA. Naé. 


governed by rpoojxery, but by perdv below, which may have a dative 
of the person and a genitive of the thing. Ast regards rév as gov- 
erned by npoojxey, but he is clearly wrong. eréyv is used for pe- 
teivat ; and thus taken for the infinitive, there is no anomaly in the 
neuter plural dxéca. In this use of the participle for the infinitive, 
the Greek resembles the English more than the Latin. Compare 
the Philebus, 22, E.: otd’ at réw devrepeluv qdovg uetav GAnOa¢ dv 
wore Aéyotro. There should be a comma after eizep, which is not 
to be connected with édca ¢Aatpa, but is to be taken elliptically, or 
with the ellipsis supplied, thus: elzep (revéc elaiv ol¢ péreort). déréca 
gAaipa is to be referred to réy pév. The order of the whole, with 
the ellipsis supplied, would be as follows : xai jyuiv, u2v épodzev xpoog- 
kee pereivar Tov dnéca gAaipa—elmrep (rives eloiv ol wéreott). ‘ And 
we will say, that to us (if to any beings) it pertains to have a share 
in those things that are bad, but to the Gods there is not the least 
participation,” &c. For this use of elzep, compare Aristotle’s Politi- 
ca, ii., 6: xpnoipov 62 otone Spactryrog mpdc obdev trav byxuKAlav, GAR’ 
elnep—mpoc Tov moAeuov. Aristot., Ethic. Nicomach., v., 9,9: of 
div ydp mapa tiv abrod méozet BovAnowy, Gore ote adtxeiras did ye 
Touro, GAA’ eimep—PAdrrerat uévov. Aristophanes, Nubes, 227 : 
Execr’ Grd rappot rote Yeodco vrepgpoveic, 
GAN’ ob GO TIC yijg ; elaep. 

15. KA. Kai néc¢’; “And how should we?” AO. ’AA2’ el¢ rod- 
yaytiov. ’AAA4, like yap, frequently refers to something understood, 
supposed to pass rapidly through the mind of the speaker. It also 
always implies a negative, if not expressed. This use of these lit- 
tle particles gives singular beauty as well as force to the Greek 
language. They thus carry along with them variety and fulness of 
meaning, at the same time without encumbering or weakening the 
sentence with too many words. By silent implication they keep 
us from losing sight of previous propositions. Thus, 4AAd here 
carries along with it, or keeps in mind, the whole of the preceding 
sentence, being pregnant with a denial of the question. ‘No, we 
cannot assign déuéAecay dpyiay, &c., to the virtue of soul, but (4422) 
to the contrary.” 
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AO. Tavavria Epa cobroc lg rotvayriov, 

KA. Tovvayrriov. 

AO. Ti ovv 64; Tovpar"® cal duede ae (5y 6 7ras- 

NTHS KHdjot KoBovpotoe pddAcota elxedov , Epackev ove) 
aes Gy 6 ToovTog TGOLY Huty. 


1. révavria dpa rotroce, that is, “ the opposites of rpvg7 dpyia, &c., 
must be assigned ei¢ robvavrioy ; that is, ele dperjy wuyye. 

2. rpugdv nal duedne apyéc te... méowv qyiv. Ast, as usual, is for 
emendation here, and thinks this could be made better by inserting 
after ylyvocr’ ay the word éy8pd¢ or pioyrés, for which he deduces an 
argument, not very intelligible, from yscei below. It may, however, 
be read as it stands, and regarded as an application, to human af- 
fairs, of the previous sentiment, by supposing Wed¢ understood after 
rotovroc, and by taking away the interrogation which is found in 
most editions. The order would be thus: rocoiroc (Sed¢) maow puiy 
ylyvotr’ dy tpvgav wal duedne dpyd¢ te, dv 6 romnrye Epaokev elxedov 
elva:, &c. ‘Such a Deity would be to us all rpugdv, auedte, d&c. ; 
in short, one whom (év), or just such a one as the poet said was 
like,’ &c. The only real difficulty in the passage is in 6v, which, 
as it stands, is somewhat harsh. The relative we should expect 
would be olov, corresponding to rovodroc. From its position, how- 
ever, in the order of the words before its correlative, it may be re- 
garded as affected, through a species of attraction, by the words im- 
mediately preceding. Had it followed rovoiro¢, it would probably 
have been oloy, in which case the sentence would have presented 
no difficulty. The form of words in Greek is frequently affected by 
distance or contiguity, so as to be different from what would be re- 
quired by strict grammatical dependance. See remarks on the word 
moAdooriv, Note XXIX., App. The view taken in respect to dy is 
confirmed by similar examples which occur a few lines below: od 
pntéov Exec 700¢ rocotroy 5 ye, instead of rocobrov olév ye. So, algo, 
page 49 (5), in the words & d} rpocjxe:, &c. The poet here refer- 
red to is Hesiod : 

T@ 62 Beol veuecdor xai avépec, b¢ Kev depyd¢ 
Cop, KAgyvecct KoBob pois elxedoc bpyiv. 
Works and Days, 278. 

It may be that we have dy, instead of eloy, to accommodate it to 
the language of the verse quoted; a circumstance which often in- 
terferes with the strict grammatical dependence of a sentence. 


-_ — —_ _- Sie 
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KA. Op@drard ye elma.’ 

AO. Ovxovy tov ye Sedvs ob pyréov Exery HO0¢ ToLovToY 
5 yé tot avtoc pucet: Tq TE TL TOLOVTOY HOéyyecOas TrELpW- 
Bévy ob Erirperrréov. 

KA. Ob pév 69. 1H ydp av; 

AG. "Qe dn rpoahner’ pév npdrrev Kai emiedciobar dta- 
pepdvrwc Tevdc, 6 dé TovTOV ye vov¢ TAY pév peydAwy Emt- 
pedgirat, THY oucKpaiv dé duedel, naTa tiva ératvovryrec 
TOV ToLOvTOY AdyoY, ObK dy TavTdract TANUpEAOILEY ; OKO- 

3. op6érard ye elroy. Ast would subjoin these words to égacxey, 
and make them a part of what was said by the Athenian. They un- 
doubtedly refer to égacxey, yet it is perfectly agreeable to the Greek 
idiom to regard them as the answer of Clinias. There is a great 
deal of vivacity in such an elliptical reply. It is equivalent to é¢ac- 
xev, dpG6rara ye elxov. Our own language admits of it; as, «. g., 
when it is asserted that one said so and so, the reply may be, and - 
most correctly too. ; 

4. obxovy réy ye Deov. A most important trath. God hates that, 
and that only, which ts unlike himself. The Divine character ta the 
ground and sanction of the Divine Law. It must never be called in 
question : 7 re:pwpévy rovodrov gOtyyecbat obx baitperréov. ‘No’ 
allowance is to be made to him who would even attempt to utter 
such a thought.” 

5. "Qs dn xpoonxec. ‘Qe is the relative of rosovroy some distance be- 
low. If it had immediately followed it in the construction of the sen- 
tence, it would perhaps have been more properly ofy 67. The same 
reasons apply here that were given in respect to dy a few lines 
above. The order of the sentence would be as follows: xara riva 
Aéyov ovK Av rAnppedAcipev éxatvotvrec Tov Tolovroy @ (oly) 67 Npoo}- 
wet, &c. ‘By what reason (or why) should we not act absurdly in 
praising such a being as the one to whom it belongs to act and to 
exercise care in a special manner, and yeé the mind of this being 
should care only for the great, while it neglects the small.” When dé 
occurs a number of times in a sentence, there is a difficulty in putting 
it into anything like tolerable English, without too much circumlo- 
cution. The first dé indicates an opposition between the two main 
members of the sentence; the second, between two subordinate 
clauses. In such cases the subordinate dé is best rendered by our 
word while, in order to avoid the awkward repetition of the conjune- 
tion but. 

E 
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mapev 62 wde* dp’ ov kata dbo sidy rd rorovrey rene 
6 npdérrwy elre dedc, sit’ dvOpwroe ; 

KA. Holm 64; 

AO. Aéyouev > 7 dtapépoy obdév oldpevoc slyvat Ta SA 
duedoupévay Tay ouixpav, fh pabvuia Kai Tpvd;, el dia. 
péper, 6 dé duedei.' fj Eotiy GAdwe tae yryvoutyn duédeta ; 
ov ydp tov bray ye ddivaroy 9 THY andyrwy émipedsio- 
Oat, rére duédAca Jorat THY opiKpy 7} peydAwy pn Eripe- 
| Aoupévy, dy dy duvdper Sede } padvAds ree dy es Kai 
ua dovaric érropedciobat yiyvyrat. 


6. 76 ro.odrov xpatres, namely, neglects small things. 

7. 6 62 dueAst. Stephanus here would read éde. Else, he says, 
é¢ must be regarded as redundant, or otherwise the sentence would 
remain suspended. According to this view of Stephanus, the fol- 
lowing would be the order: de dueded, 9 dtadépov obdév olduevore 
elvat TG SAy, &c., } pabuula nai tpv¢g el diagéper. “He neglecta, 
either thinking that it makes no difference, &c., or through sloth and 
effeminacy, if it does make a difference.”” We think, however, there 
is no need of this supposition, or of regarding the dé as redundant. 
There is a pv implied (if it is not rather logt by a corrupt reading) 
after or before diagépe:. In that case, dé has its usual force of oppo- 
sition or contrast, and should be rendered while, as above. The al-~ 
ternative intended, and also the antithesis made by the dé in the sub- 
ordinate member—ei (u2v) dsagéper, 6 62 Guedei—would be clearly ex- 
pressed thus: “‘ We say, then (6 xpdtray mpdrrec), the doer docth 
thus, either supposing that it makes no difference to the whole, 
when small things are neglected, or elee (he doeth thus) through 
indolence and effeminacy, if, in fact, it does make a difference, while 
yet he neglects them.” 

8. un Eimedovutye Gv dy. This is appended by way of explana- 
tion or epexegeais of the preceding 5rav ye ddvvarov, &e. The order 
would be thus : of dp wov érav ye ddtvarov, d&c., rére auéAeca Eoras 
rdv opcxpdv f peydawy (70) wy éximedoupévy (rotruv) ov dv duvdues 
Dede 9 paiAde ree Ov ylyynras bAAuane nal un dvvarig eniysedeicbae, 
which may be freely rendered thus: ‘‘ When it is impossible to take 
care of all things, then no one, whether it be a God or any inferior 
being, can be justly charged with neglect of those things, be they 
‘great or small, in respect to which, he is wanting in the requisite 
power for a special Providence.’ Or, in other words, there can he 
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KA. Ilse ydp dy; 
AQ. Nov dj 60’ Svrec’ tprotv Hiv odocy daupintobes 


cav ol Seove piv. duddrepor’® duodcyourrec elvat* tapatrne 
Tove" dé arepoc, 6 62, duedeiy TOY oplxpay. TP@TOV NEV, 
Deovdo dupdrepol gare yryv@oxey nai dpay xal dxotery 
révra, Aabeiv dé abrove obdéy duvaréy elvat TaY brécwr"" 
eloiv al aloOjceac Te Kai eee Tavry Aéyete Exe 
TAUTA; 7} THC; 

KA. Otrae. 

AO. Ti dai ;" Sévacbar névra. énbcwv ad dovaule bore 


Ovnrtoic Te wat GOavdrote ; 
KA. Ide yap ob ovyywphoovra Kai Tavta obtwe Eyer ; 


A®. Kai pv dyabodic te wai dpiorove’* apoAcynxapey 
avrove sivas réyre Syrec. 


KA. Xddpa ye. 
AO. "Ap’ oty ob ppbuple wey nai tpvdy ddivaroy ad- 


no neglect where there is no power. In such a case, py émiedeia- 
Ga: is not the same with duedeiv. See Note XLVI., App., On the 
Pecultarities of certain Negative Forms of Verbs. Sede 7} pavdig reg dv 
is equivalent to ric elre ede elre gatAog dv. So, also, oucxpov 7 pe- 
yaAuy may be viewed as equivalent to elre opixpGy elre peyddur, 
‘whether small or great.” Or, it may be regarded as understood, 
as in the Republic, vi, 486, B.: ob pay obd? ride mapadeipec. rd 
molov ; etpabyc  dvopaljc, “Surely you will not omit this (cireum- 
stance). What circumstance! Whether docile or dull.’ 

9. dv’ dbvree. The two supposed objectors. 

10. of Seode pév dugdrepos. ‘ Who admit, both of them, that the 
Gods exist, while the one says that they are easily propitiated, and 
the other, that they are regardless of small thiags.” 

1l. wapatryrots. See Note XLI., App. 

12. trav dadour elciv al aloOyoe te wai émiorypa. ‘ All such 
things as are capable of being perceived by the sense and by the un- 
derstanding.” 

_ 18, ri daé; Aci has the same analogy to dy that va/ has to vm. It 
differs from 67 only in a prolongation and sharpening of the voice to 
express surprise or wonder, which is its weer come * But real- 
ly! 99 
14, dyabots te xai &ptorous. See Note XLII., App. 
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Tove Opodoyeiy mparrery otLovy Torapdray, dyrac ye olovg 
spodoyovper ; derAlac yap'* Exyovoc Ev ye jyiv dpyia: pe- 
- Ovpia 62, dpyiac Kai tTpudie. 

KA. ’AAnOéorata Aéyetc. 

AO. ’Apyia pév 67 xai pobupia oideic ducdet Seay. ob 
yap péreotiy avT@ mov detdiac. 

KA. ’Op06rata Aéyets. 

AO. OvKovy 7d Aoirdy,' elmEep duedovar THY ouiKpaOV 
wal dAiywy Tay Tepi TO Tay, f) yryvwoKoTEs Oc ToTTApd- 
ray ovdevdc tay rotobtrwy émtpedciabas dei, dpwev av Tov- 
To’ Ti TO Aoiroy TANY TO yeyvooKey TovVaYTioY ; 

KA. Ovdév. 

AO. Il6repov ovy, @ dptote nai BéATLOTE, DGpev oe Aé- 
yorra,® wo dyvoovyTdc tre, kal déow éripedciobat, di? dy- 
voLaV duedovyrac, if} yryvooxovrac Sri dei, KaBdrep ol dav- 
Aérara Tév avOporwy Aéyovrat troteiv, elddrec GAAa Ei- 
vat BeAtiw mpdtrev® ov dj mpdtrovat, did Tivac Frra¢g 
Hovey 7 AuTwY, ov TroLety ; 


15. deAlag yép. Connect this with what is said page 46, 10: 
Gperic pev dvdpeiav elvas, decAiay d2, xaxiac. See Note XLIIF., App. 

1. ré Aowrdv. ‘For the rest of our argument.” dv epi Td ray. 
“Which have a relation to the whole.” 

2. Dduéy oe Aéyovra. “Shall we put you down as saying that 
the Gods are ignorant, and that even when they ought to exercise 
a care, they through ignorance neglect it; or, that knowing that 
they ought, yet still, as the meanest of men are said to do, who know 
better, &c.; so they (the Gods), through the overpowering influence 
of pleasures and griefs, do not do what they ought?” Aéov ériue- 
Aeiobat. A mode of expression very common with the nominative 
neuter participle of deZ and of the compounds of the substantive verbs. 
It is nearly equivalent to the genitive absolute, being, however, 
more closely connected with the reasoning of the sentence in which 
it stands, instead of denoting, like the latter, a mere accessory cir- 
cumstance of time or place. “It being necessary,” or ‘when they 
ought,” &c. 

3. BeAtlo mpdrrecv. Stephanus, on the authority of Eusebius, _ 
would here read BéAriov mpdrreiy, melius esse alia facere. BedAtio 
apérrey, however, is more'strictly in accordance with the purest 
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KA. Ilde¢ yap dv ; 

_ AG. Odkody dA téye dvOpdmiva npéypata* THE Te éu- 
yiyou peréyer pboews dua, kal Seocebéotaroy® avTé tore 
Travtay Cawy ayOpurroc. 

KA. “Eotxe yovy. 

AO. Gea ye piv krhuard® dapyev elvar navta éréca 
Venta CHa, Ovrep Kai Tov oipavoy BAoy." 

KA. Hae yap ov ; . 

AO. "Hén roivuy opixpa 7 peydAa tic b4TwH Tavita elvat 
Toic Beoic. obdetépwe® yap Toic Kextrnuévotc nude dpedeiv 
dy eln mpoonjKoy, émipedcotarots ye over Kal dpiotos. oKo- 
mapev yap Oj Kal t6de Ett pd¢ TOUTOLC. 

KA. To rotov ; , 

AO. To mepé te aloOjcews Kai dvvdpewc, dp’ obx évar- 
tlc? dAAnAoy mpdg paotéyny Kai yadenérnra éoTov Tre- 
QUKOTE ; 


Greek idiom. Compare the examples, yaAera or yadenorepa dpéy ; 
also such phrases as f¢dca pabeiv, xadd ideiv, Ayo duvaréc xatavoj- 
oat, 7doTH wveev, akia Savudoaz, and others, which are generally ex- 
pressed in Latin by the supine, difficile visu, mirabile dictu, &c. In 
such cases, of an infinitive dependent on an adjective, the Greek 
usage of the active, instead of the passive, corresponds to the Eng- 
lish idiom. As we say, hard to learn, cruel to behold, better to do, in- 
stead of better to be done, although some might regard this last ex- 

ample as hardly admissible. 

4,5. év0porwa mpdypara...... Veooebécraroy. See Note XLIV., 
App. . ; 

6. Gedy xtyuara. See Note XLV., App. 

7. otpavéy SAov. This is here evidently put for the whole ani- 

taated universe, like Paul’s xdoa 7 xriotc, Rom., viii., 22, “the whole 
creation, the whole creature world.” opixpa # peydda, “be they great 
or smail.” See page 50, (8.). 
' 8. obderépwc. ‘In neither respect,” that is, whether you take the 
ground that we are small or great. émimedeordroe ye odat. The 
participle, in such connexions as this, often has the force of a con- 
ditional clause, “if they are most provident,” &c. 

9. dp’ ob« évavting. “Have they not (that is, havé not sense and 
power) reciprocally aa opposite nature in respect to ease and diffi, 

E2 
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KA. Ide Aéyere ; 

AO. ‘Opay pév trov kai daoverv Ta opixpa’® pices asc 
# Ta peydAa: dépey oO av wai xpareiv cai éripedsiobas 
ToY omxpay Kai dAlywv ravti paoy F Tay évarrlawv. 

KA. Kai 7odv ye. 

AO. 'latp@ 67 npooreraypévov" bA0v te Separevery, 


culty?” 1d mepi aloGycews is equivalent to To rij¢ aicbyceuc, or 7 
alc@yor¢ ; and both taken together constitute a nominative for the 
dual verb tordy. 

10. rd outxpa. We may say in Greek, eames dors Ta outxpad 
dpgv, or ra opinpd tors xadexcrepa dpgv. See Remarks, page 52, 
(3), on the words BeArio rparrety. 

11. ‘larp6 67 mpooreraypévov. Ast would place a comma after on, 
and render according to the following order : iarp@ dy BovAopévy nai 
buvaptvy Separedey Te mpooreraypévov, &c. Toa physician who is 
willing and able to heal something committed to his care,” &c. In 
this view atr> below is made redundant. This interposition of the 
pronoun, it is true, is not unusual in a long and complicated Greek 
sentence ; yet still it seems to us in this place more natural and easy 
to regard mpooreraypévov as the nominative (some would call it the 
accusative) neuter impersonal absolute, like déov, page 52 (2). Itis 
true, this usage generally takes place with the neuter participle of 
dei, or of the impersonal compounds of the substantive verb, such as 
sidy, tpocdy, napdy, and the kindred urapyov, yet we not unfrequent- 
ly find it extended beyond these limits. The same usage occasion- 
ally prevails in respect to zapacyéy, ruydv, défay, sometimes with 
. doxoty, mpoofxov, and now and then with passive participles gener- 
ally ; as, Thucyd., i., 125, dedoynévow d2 adroic¢, “‘ when it was de- 
termined by them.”’ So, also, with elonuévoy and dy joined with ad- 
jectives; as, alcypéy bv, “it being base,” or, quam turpe sit—dnhow 
bv, duvaroy dy, &c. See Kuhner, 312. If the rule may in this case 
admit of being extended to mpocrerayuévoy, which is somewhat akin 
to déEav dedoypévoy and elpnuévoy, the sentence may be thus render- 
ed, and according to the following order and punctuation: ’larp@ dp 
Boviopévy wai dvvanévy mpooreraypévor, bAov re Oeparevery, bet wore 
Kadadc 76 wav ebro Toy pev peydAuy Emipedoupévy, Tov popluv dd nak 
ouxpov duedotvre ; “ When, to a physician who is both willing and 
competent, it is appointed to heal any whole, will his work, as a 
whole, be in a condition creditable to him, attending, or if he attends 
only to the great portions, while he neglects the small?” Take 
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BovAouéva nai duvapéve, TOY pev peydAwy eripedovuéva, 
Trav popiwy d2 Kal omxpov dpeAovyrt,” &fee rroT2 Kadac 
GUT@ TO TAY ; 

KA. Odbdaudic. 

AO. Ov pv obd2 evbepyiratc, obdé orparnyoic, odd’ ole 
kovopuotc, ov0’ av Ttol TrOALTLKOIC, O08’ GAAw TOY ToLObTwY 
obdevi, ywpic TGy dAiywr Kai outKpey, TOAAa 7 peyaAa. 
obdé yap dvev opixpay” rovc peyddAove daciv ol ACoAdyot 
AiBove ed xeiobat. 

KA. Ide ydp &v; 

A®. M7 rolvvy rév ye dedv tkisounte™ Tote Dynray 
dnuovpyav pavAdrepov, of ta tpoojkovta avroi¢g Epya, 
Sownep ay dusivove Got, TOow dxpibéoTepa Kai TeAEdrEpG 
a réxvy outed Kai peydAa drepydlovrat* Tov d2 Sedy 
byra'* re copeérarov, Bovdbuevév 7 érimedeiobas kai duvvd- 


ésryseAousévy as a conditional clause, like éxiyeAeordroce ye odot, On 
which we remarked a short distance back. In this way Separevew 
is governed by mpocrerayyévey, and atr@ comes in easily in the 
order of the sense. 

12. éxyseAovpévy .. . GueAotyre. See Note XLVI., App. 

13. avev ouexpdv. See Note XLVII., App. 

14. "Agtioupev. Some would here prefer the reading é£:Gpev on 
account of the particle 4, which, it is contended, cannot be joined 
with the ist aorist subjunctive active. To this rule of the gramma- 
rians there are, however, so many cases in direct opposition, that it 
may well be doubted whether the common reading should be chan- 
ged on account of it. See many of these cases, Matthie, Gr. Gram., 
728, and the emendations by which he proposes to make them con- 
form to this rule. 

15. rév 62 Dedy dvra. This is to be connected with dyuiovpyay 
gavAérepoy above. Had it immediately followed, it would have re- 
quired only the connective ré in z7te, and would probably have read 
thus: pfre rolvey rév ye Gedy dfidcuuely mote Ovytav Snusovpyov 
gavAdrepoy elvat, pire Gedv bvre (GitGowner), &c. *‘ Let us not deign 
to think that the Deity, of all others, is inferior to mortal workmen, 
nor that, being a God moet wise, with the will and the power, é&c., he 
should take no charge of those small things, the care of which is so 
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pevoy, Ov pev pdoy jv énipeAnOjvat opixpOv OvTar, unda- 
pay Ertpedztobas, xabarep dpyov 7 detAdy tiva dia Trévoug 
pabvupovyra, THY dé peydAwy'— =~ 

KA. Mrdauic dééay torabryy mepi Sedv, @ séve, drro- 
dexiueba> obdauy yap obte Sot0y ovr’ dAnOé¢ diavénua 
dtavooipsel? dv. 

AO. Aoxovpey dé por vuv dn padora petplac? dretAéx- 
Bat Te dtdAariw Tio dpeActac rrEpt BEewy. 


easy,” &c. The dé in this case is occasioned by the parenthetical 
or explanatory clause, of ra mpooyxoyra, &c. There is an opposition, 
or, rather, contrast between this clause and what follows, and this 
contrast is denoted by d, which, in consequence of its position and 
relation to a subordinate part, appears harsh and difficult to be 
rendered. It is a rule in English composition, that thefe should be 
no grammatical dependence between a parenthesis and the other 
members of a period ; or that it should be so introduced, that it may 
be taken out without altering the grammatical relation of the other 
parts. The propriety of such a rule may be doubted. At all events, 
the Greek writers allowed themselves much more freedom in the 
construction of their periods ; and hence the frequent occurrence of 
what grammarians style anakoloutha, and suspended sentences. Per- 
haps, on the whole, it would be better thus to regard the passage be- 
fore us as suspended, for the sake of the stronger impression. After 
speaking parenthetically of the exact care exercised by human artists, 
the writer breaks out in the following unfinished contrast: “ But 
that God, being most wise, possessed of power and will, &c., should 
neglect smak things like some idle and cowardly being, while he 
concerns himself about the great”—The impatient and characteris- 
tic interruption of Clinias then comes in with admirable effect—No, 
we can hold no such opinion ; we can entertain no such false and unholy 
sentiment. In this way far more power is given to the sentence than 
could be imparted by the most perfect regularity. 

1. rév 62 peyddwv. “ While he does concern himself about the 
greater.” See the remarks on the best mode of rendering dé in cer- 
tain cases, page 49, 5 and 50, 7. : 

2. petploc. ‘Properly, both in manner and degree.” 1¢ g:Aatrig 
ric Guedetac répt YeGv. “The one who loves to impute neglect to 
the Gods—who querulously arraigns the Divine Providence.” Ordo 
—pidariy Seay mepi Tie dpedeiag. 
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KA. Nat. 

AO. TO ye Brdsecbat* mele Adyote Suodoyety atroy "8 
ee 

KA. ’Op6dc.* 

AO. "Er@day ye piv mpoaéiiobal pos doxet pbOwy ere 
TLVOY. 

KA. Tloiwy, & *yae ; 

AO. Tle(Owpev tov veaviay roi Aéyotc, WS TH TOb TraY- 
rac: ériedoupévy mpdg THY owrnplay Kal dpeTiy Tov SAV 
névr éoti ovvreraypéva,’ wv nal 7d pépoc ele dvvamy 
Exaorov Td mpoojkoy méoyer Kal trotet. tovTotc d” eloiv 
dpyovrec mpootetaypévor® éxdoroie érnt +o outxpétatov 
dei 7dOn¢ xai mpdiewes, ele peptoudy tov ~oyartov tEOS 
éreipyaopévo.:’ av Ev nai 76 adv; @ oxétALe, poptov ele 


3. rH ye BidlecGar. See Note XLVIII., App. 

4. dp6i¢. Stephanus, whom Ast follows, and whom Eusebius and 
Ficinus seem to courtenance, would connect dpfdr with the pre. 
ceding ‘A¢yecv, making the whole, from 7@ ye to Ers rivdy, the lan- 
guage ofthe Athenian. Aliogue Aéyecy, sine hoc adverbio quem usum 
hic haberet? STEPH. My Aéyecy itself, however, in the sense of 
“‘ speaking improperly,” or of “‘ saying nothing to the purpose,” is so 
common in Greek, that we much prefer the vulgar text, which gives 
dp6d¢ to Clinias, making it very similar to the reply of the ‘same 
speaker, page 49 (8), dp06rard ye eiméy, on which we have remark- 
ed. There is great vivacity, and much that is characteristic of the 
simpie-hearted Clinias in this interrupting assent. It is principally 
directed to the word G:dCec6ac, and intimates that, in his view, the 
argument had been perfectly irresistible, so that nothing more need 
be added. As much as to say—you are most correct in declaring 
that you have forced him ; your argument is, indeed, most triumphant. 
And then this brings on very naturally the subsequent reply of the 
chief speaker: ‘‘ And yet there seems to me to be need in addition 
of something of a more persuasive kind.” rivay mpddy, - i 

5. ovvreraypéva. Not simply “appointed by” (although this sense: 
is included), but “‘so arranged as to co-operate (cvy) with the uni- 
versal guardian.” 

. dépxovrec. See Note XLIX., Ai: 

7. aretpyaopévo. This word must have here the sense of consti: 
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vo nav Evvreives BAénov dei, xainep rdvojuxpoy by. a2 dé 
AéAnOe rept totTo abrd we yéveots® Eveaa éxcivov ylyve- 
ras’ raoa, SrwWo 9 1) TH Tov TavTi¢ Bio Urdpyovoea ebdal- 
poy evoia, oby Evexa cov" ytyvouévy, od dé Eveza éxel- 
vou. mac yap larpdc sai ndc Evrexvoc Sqnovpyes Tavro¢ 
pev Eveca ndvra épydferat, mpdc TO Kotvy Evyteivoy™ BEA- 
tiorov* pépoc pny Evexa SAov Kai oby 5Aov pépove Evexa 
Grrepyacerat. od 62 dyavaxreic, Gyvowy S17? 7d Tepi. o2 
dpcoroy TQ nravti Evubatver cal col xaTad dvvauey™ ry 
THE KoLvnc yevécewe. Errei dé del uy) ovvTeraypévn™ oo- 
pate Tore pév GAAw, ToTé dé GAA, perabddAdAc navrotac 
peraboddc du’ éavriy' i dv Erépay wuyhy, obdév GAAo Ep- 
tuted, appointed, ot organized, although such an application is some- 
what unusual. Ele peptoudy tov Ecyaroy, “to the most minute di- 
vision.” TéAog must be taken abverbially, as equivalent to reAéac. 
"Qy must be referred to rovroce and owvreraypéva. 

8. fwvrelver BAérov. ‘‘ Looking tends.” The participle, being a 
favourite part of speech with the Greeks, is often thas used in con- 
nexion with a verb; in this manner becoming equivalent to twe 
verbs in English, as though it were BAéret xai reives. 

9. Téveou. See Note L., App. 

10, 11, 12, 13. See Note LI., App. . 

14. ward divautv, &c. “ According to the power of the commoa 
generation,” that is, as far as it is possible for both these ends to be - 
jointly accomplished, viz., the goed of the individual and the good 
of the universe at the same time. 

15. ovyreraypévy. The common reading here is énreraypévy. 
We have, however, followed Eusebius and Stephanus, who refers 
te several old manuscripts as authority. Zvvreraypévy makes a 
much better sense, and is much better adapted to the context. It 
may be rendered here, “soul appointed to act in co-operation with 
body.” 

1. de éawrgy. ‘By its own internal action.” :’ érépay yuyyy. 
“Through the influence of another soul.” This is one of those 
cases in which d2 with the accusative would be said to signify the 
instrumental cause, a sense which it generally has with the genitive. 
Even here, however, we may perceive a difference. -It denotes a 
- spiritual instrumentality, either of soul upon itself, or of one.soul upen 
another, and mey,.perhaps, be more appropriately rendered by reason 
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yov TQ. merrevTg Asinerat TAqy petariOévat 7d pév duet- 
voy yryvouevoy 7006 ele BeAtiw témov, yeipov dé ele Tov 

« xelpova, kara TO npérov abrav Exdory, iva Tig mpoon.- 
covons poipac Aayxavy. . 

KA. Hy Aéy 1 

AO. "Herep dy éyot Adyov" ieativ ‘eienites Deoic THY 
NGVTWY, TAUTY fot SoKw Ppdcery. el nev ydp mpdc Td 
dAoy* dei BAETWY TAATTOL TIC, pETAoynaTivor Ta Tdé¥Ta, 
oloy éx trupdc tdwp éutpiyor,* nai un SbptroAAa b& évig F 
éx ToAAiw Ev, mpatng h devrépac 7} Kai tpitn¢ yevéoewe 
peteAnmora, wARGeoty Grew” dy eln tig peraTiOeuévncs 
KOoLnCEws > viv 0 éort OavpacTn pactavn T@ TOU TaVToOE 
ErrepeAoupeve. 

KA. Ilde ad Aéyetc 3 
of, than by means of, although the two expressions sometimes come 
nearly to the same thing, means reason and motive, in regard to spirit- 
ual agencies, having often the like relation. The sentiment is this: 
“The adaptation of the soul to its appropriate state is its own work. 
Nothing, then, is left to the chess-player but to transfer the pieces 
thus adapted to their proper stations.” Merar:déva:—caleulum quasi 
retractare, “‘te take back or change a piece.” We render xerrevr#, 
chess-player, by way of accommodation to a well-known game, in 
order to give more force to the simile. yvy7 here means more 
properly vis anima, than the substance of soul iteelf. 

2. "Hurep dv Exot, &c. See Note LII., App. 

3, 4. Ei uév yap mpo¢ ro dAoy. For an extended explanation of 
this difficult passage, and of wnat follows for some distance, see 
Note LIH., App. 

5. Gneipa. Sapply peracyqpariouara. 

6. MerariBexévyc xoopnoewc. “ Displaced arrangement,” that is, 
requiring a new arrangement.at every act of providential inter- 
ference ; a displacing of the whole order of the.chess-board at each 
move. See the comparison of the werrevryc a short distance back, 
where we have also the verb perarOévas. Meracynuarifo would 
mean here, /o transform immediately, without intermediate means 
(media) or successive generations of cause and effect. MerabdAAa, 
on the other hand, although active in form, has an intransitive ‘or 
middie meaning, signifying a change from internal causes in the. 
things themselves, whether innate or implanted. 
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AO ‘Qde. éretdn xateidey juay 6 Bactdede euriyous 
eboac tag mpaterc drdeac, Kai TOAATY wey dpetrny ev av- 
taic ovoay, ToAAHY dé kakiav, dvadAsbpov" dé bv yevoue- 
vov GAd’ ov aldvioy, yoyiv Kai copa, KaGanep ol xara 
vouov bvrec Seo, (yéveote yap obk dy Tore HY Cawy arro- 
Aouévov tovToy Satépov) Kal 76 pév aedeiy dyadoy dei 
nepukéc, Soov ayabdy puyic, dtevonOn, TO dE Kaxdy BAdr- 
Tey: tavta navta évvidar éunyavioaro® tov Kelpevoy 
Exacroyv TY pEpwY, VixGoay dpEeThy, ATTapévny OF waxiay 
éy TQ TavTi mapéyot uddor’ dy Kai paota Kai dprora. 
pepnyavyrar’ On Tpo¢ TAY TOUTO, TO, TOLOY TL ylyvouEvoY 
dei noiay Edpav dei petadaubavoy olxigecbat, nal tivag 
moré TéTOUG* THC OE yevécEewe TOV TrOLOd TLVOG"® dpijKE Taig 

7. gvdAcOpov ... alaviev. See Notes LIV. and LV., App. 

& éunyavjoaro. Excogitant. This word savours somewhat of 
Plato’s peculiar doctrine of the necessary existence of evil, arising 
out of that depravity which was connected with matter, in the con- 
stitution of things. It seems to represent the Deity as- struggling 
with this disorder, and employing all the resources of his wisdom in 
devising plans to counteract its influence. See Note XXXI., App., 
on the doctrine of the good and evil principle. Tot xefuevov. “In 
what situation lying,” ubi queque pars sita est, or “in what manner 
each part might be so disposed. as in the best and easiest manner to 
give the victory to virtue, and the least advantage to wickedness or 
evil.” 

9. peunydvntac. A change is here made from the aorist to the 
perfect tense, to intimate that it is a finished, settled, or established 
mode of proceeding, employed at the present time as well as in the 
first origin of things. The aorist éunyavgoaro had reference to single 
and individual parts and acts ; eunydvyra: has regard to the whole, 
mpo¢ xdy rovro. It is best rendered here as a present: ‘He con- 
trives ‘this in reference to the whole, namely, what kind of a situa- 
tion everything which becomes of a certain quality must receive and 
inhabit.” See Note LVI., App. 

10. r#¢ yevéoewc Tot wotod Tivdc. This expression is equivalent 
to rot ylyvecBat rotdy tt. In the words &dpar, olxilecGat, and .rérrove 
above, we may yet discover the metaphor of the stones and the build- 
er, made use of page 55 (13). Like the comparison of the dark and 
dangerous flood, it lingers long in the writer’s mind, and affects, un- 
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Boviajoeoty éxdorwor huay rac alrlac. brn yap av émtOv- 
Hq, Kal drrotée tig Oy THY puyfhy, tatty oyedév Exdorore 
kai Totovtoc yiyverat drag Huey &¢ Td TOAV. 

KA. Td yovr elxéc. 

AO. MerabdAdc: pév rolyuv nav’ bea péroyd sore wv- 
Xis, év Eavroic kextnpéva™ riyy tig weraboAne altiav: pe- 
tabdAdovra dé péperat kata tiv Tie eivappévnc™ ras 
kai vouov. optxporepa pév THY ROdv™ werabdAdAovra tAdT- 
TW, KaTA TO THC Y@pac Errimedov petaropedverat, TrAciw dé 
kai dduxwrepa peranecéyra, elc Bao Td TE KaTW Aeyoueva 
Tay Torwy, doa "Alény"* Te Kai Ta TOUTWY exdueva TOV dvO- 
patay érovoudcovrec opddpa gdobovvrat nai dvetpoTroAov- 
au’ Cavrec dtadAvbévres Te TOY OwndTwv: peEiswv dé 67 
puyn Kakiacg i} dpetic érrérav peradAdby, dia tiv abriic 
BovaAnoiv re nai dptdiav yevopévny loyvpay, érérav péev 
dperq Deig mpooptiaca’ yiyynra: dtadepdvtwe toratrn, 
dtapépovra® kal perébade térrov dytov bAov, peraxouodei- 
oa ele duelvw tivda Témov Erepov, Stay dé tavarria, eri | 
ravavria peOidpvoaca Tov attic Biov. 


consciously perhaps, his language, even where there was no design- 
ed reference to it. This method of carrying along metaphors con- 
tained, yet half concealed, in single words and phrases, is a peculiar 
beauty of Greek composition, by no means confined to their poetry, 
although this abounds with the richest examples of it. 

11. év éavroic. See the close of Note LVI., App. 

12. xara raéiv eluapuévync. See Note LIV., App. | 

13. opexpdrepa pév rév #OGy. For an extended explanation of this 

difficult passage, and of what follows, see Note LVII., App. 

14. *Aidny éxovoudfovrec. See Note LVIII., App., on the Greek 
*Acéne, compared with the Hebrew Sjgey and poiy m3: 


15. gobotvrat xai dveiporoAciat. See Note LIX., App., on the 
similar fears of Hell whieh have existed in al] agea. 

1. aperg Sela xpoouigaca. Compare this with 2 Peter, i, 4: iva 
ytyvnobe Selac xowwwvoi ¢gbceuc. 

2. dtagépovra. Connect this with réroy, althongh such a con- 
struction is rather harsh and unusual, On this passage, and espe- 
cially the word éytov, see Note LX., App., on the spirituality of some 

F ' 
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Atry rot dixn tari Gedy of "OAunrov Exovery,? 
@ tai nal veavione, duedciobat doxav und Seav: xcaxiw 
pev yryvbuevoy, mpdc rag waxiove wuyde, dusivw dé, mpd¢ 
tac duelvoug Tropevdpevoy, Ev Te CwH Kai év raot Savdroats,' 
ndéoyay te nai toeiy & npogikov dpay tore Toi¢g mpoode- 
péoc rove xpoodepeic.’ tabthne tho dixng ovTe ov pijjrote 
obre el dAAdocg druyie® yevduevoc érevinras nepeyevéoda 
Seay. hy nace disay diapepbytas Eraidy re ol régavrec, 


of the Platonic views in regard to the future blessedness of the soul, and 
the capability, which many parts of the Platonic writings possess, of be- 
ing accommodated to a higher system of truth. 

3. Atry rot ding tort Deby of "OAvmrov Eyove:. Thies is an un- 
doubted hexameter line, evidently intended as a quotation. What 
immediately follows, although the language of the writer, and de- 
signed only for prose, is yet capable of being reduced to the same 
measure by a slight transposition, and by pronouncing ed» in one 
syllable, as must frequently be done in the Greek poetry, 

"Q nai xai veavioxe, doxdy Ux6 Oedv duerciobas. 


The Platonic writings furnish many examples of a similar kind, 
which by slight changes, and sometimes with no change at all, may 
be reduced to a pleasing rhythm. They were, in all probability, not 
designed, but flowed spontaneously from the well-tuned ear and har- 
monized spirit of this poetical philosopher. Nothing could more 
perfectly describe the exquisite softness and polish of his own Greek, 
than what he says of Thextetus, in the dialogue of that name, page 
144, B.: olow tAaiov pedpa dpogyri péovror. 

4. ty xaot Savdrou. See Note LXI., App., on the mystical senses 
of this word. . 

5. xpoadgepéot rove xpocgepeic. “ Like to like.” 

6. druxis. Ficinus here evidently read ebrvyze without el, for 
he renders the passage thus: Quare nec tu neque ullus alius optet 
confidatque se adeo felicem fore ut judicium hoc Decorum effugiat atque 
ezuperct. It is capable, however, of a very good sense according to 
the common reading. ‘‘ Neither do you expect, nor if any other is 
in like upfortunate condition (that is, exposed to the Divine jus- 
tice), let him ever boast he shall escape (or survive) the justice of 
Heaven.” Ilep:yevtofar—seuperesee. The same remarks apply to 
ei here, as to eixep, page 46 (14). It is equivalent to obre GAAog 
Gruyis yevdpevoc, elxep tors rovodros, éwevoyrat, &c. 
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ypeayv ve ékevAabeicOat tonapdnay. ov yap dpuedAnOhoy' 
moré vn’ atthe. oby obra opixpdc dy dtcy ata Td THC 
Ye BdBoc, od’. irpndAds yevépuevoc, elc Tov Ovpavd”y dyam- 
thoy: Tiaec 62 abtay THY TpoonKkoveay Tineplay, elt’ éev- 
Oddes pévev, eire xai év "Ardov dcarropevitels, elre kai robTey 
ele dypimrepov Ere diaxomiodeic’ térrov. 6 abric dé AGyor 
oot Kal repi éxsivwy dy eln, tov, od¢ od KaTiday éx oue- 
Kpev peyddove yeyovétac, dvoctoupyjoarvTac, } TL TOLOv- 
Tov npégavrac, @nOne 8 d0Alwv ebdalyovac yeyovévai, 
KGTa, Oc bv Karérrpac,”* abtay raic mpdseaty, tyhow Ka- 


7. ob ydp dueAnGjoy rore or’ atric. ’Avric refers here to Aixy, or 
the Divine Justice or Law personified. See Note LXII., App., on the 
Divine Omniscience, and the remarkable resemblance between this passage 
and certain declarations of the Scriptures. 

8. évOdde. “In this world, or in Hades after having passed 
through (d:a—ropevOeic) this world.” In the same way, éxe? is often 
used for the other world. There is a power in these brief adverbs, 
when thus employed, that no descriptive terms could equal. They 
are several times used in this manner in the Gorgias, especially in 
the passage where Socrates is pointing Callicles to that final and 
Divine tribunal, where he will stand so much mofe in need of a de- 
fence and of an advocate, than in the Athenian courts—yaopfcy cai 
Lsyycdoece ovdéy Hrrov @ byo "ENOAAE, ov 'EKBI—No leas than I 
would HERE (that ie, before @ human bar), will you be speechless and 
dizzy THERE. Gorgias, 527, A. With how much effect are they 
employed by Euripides, when Medea, in making her last address to 
her children, says so concisely, yet with such fulness of meaning : 

Eddatuovoltroy : GAN “EKEI - ra 0’ ENGAAE. 
Tlarnp apetier’ : 
Would that ye might be blessed, but THERE ; all HERE . 
Your father’s hand hath rained. 
Medea, 1069. 

9. dcaxogso8e?te. The intensive sense of dca comes directly from 
its primitive local sense: through, thorough, significant of complete- 
ness. Here both — unite : “carried arene all intervernng states 
to the remotest bou 

- 10. d¢ &y rion &e. “In the events of their lives, as in 
mirrors, fou think you have seen (reflected) the neglect of ail things 
by the Gods.” This fine simile is exceedingly descriptive of those 
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Gewpaxévar Thy Tdvrov dpédccay Seav> ove elddc abrav 
THY. cvyréAcay," brn noT2 TO Travti EvpbdAAcra. Try- 
vooxay 62 abriy, © névrev dvdpedrate, TE ob div do- 
neic 3 iv Tig ph yeyvdoKxwy otd’ dv rorov"* ido: roré, ovde 
Adyov EvubdAAccOat mrepi Biov duvvardc dv yévotro el¢ ev- 
daipoviay™ re kai dvodaipova Tiyny. Tata el pév oe Trel- 


who look only upon the surfaces of things, superficial men, dvdpe¢ 
érriexéAacot.. It suggests the similar comparison, by the Apostle 
James, of those “who behold their natural faces in a glass:” éy 
boérrpy, James i., 23. [pdkeow atrav. Not “their deeds,” but 
rather, “the events of their lives,’”’ namely, “‘ their seeming or super- 
ficial prosperity in the midst of all their crimes.”” Ilpaée¢ sometimes 
has almost the sense of a@o¢, and may mean a condition or state, thus 
differing from the derivatives of zoiéw, and even from most verbals_ 
of a similar form terminating in ¢¢, As in the Trachiniz of Sopho- 
cles, 151: 7 
Tér dy ric cicidorro, THv abrot oKxondy 
| TIPAZIN, xaxoioww ole ty® Baptvouas. 

Tipa£t¢ is also a technical term, used in reference to the ieee or 
tragedy. It is so applied by Aristotle, in his Art of Poetry, to that 
event which constitutes the leading action of the drama. There 
may be some such allusion here to human life, and especially the 
life of such as are here referred to, in the light of a drama, a tragic 
apééic, which has not yet been wound up, or come to its catastrophe, 
and the issue of which has not yet been seen. Tiv ravroyv duédeay 
Secy. The genitive, having a much more extensive significance in 
Greek than the corresponding possessive case in English, and em- 
bracing many more relations, frequently gives rise to constructions 
which appear to us very harsh. - Thus here, Yedv beara to duédecay 
the relation of agent, while xdéyrw»v has to it the relation of ob- 
ject. Instead, however, of governing them both by apédecav, it 
would, perhaps, be better to regard Vedy as an ellipsis for the more 
usual expression of the cause or agent, U6 Trav Sedyv. 

11. Ov« eldog adrév riv ovvrédecav. See Note LXIIL, App., on 
the doctrine of a final judgment. 

12. rorov. On the use of this word, see Note LXIV., App. 

13. ebdatnzoviay ...dvodaiuova. The location and context of these 
words in this passage, and a few lines above (2f d0Aiwy ebdatuovec 
yeyovévac), furnish an admirable illustration of the remarks made Note 
XXXVIII., App., on the difference between happiness, in the usual 
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Get KAewviac bide nat tiprraca hus ide 4 yepovota, rep? 
Seay we oie oloba 6, Tt Aéyeic, kadwc dv cor 6 Bede ad- 
to¢'* EvAAapbdavor> ek & enidejg Adyou tivde ert av elne, 
Acyovray judy mpo¢o Tov tpiroy éerdxove,"* el vow nai 
érwoovy Everc. bru pv ydp Yeo re eloi nai dvOpwray 
éripédovrat, Bywye ob nartdraat davAwe dv dainy huiv 


worldly sense of the term, and diessedness. The passage may be 
paraphrased : ‘“‘ Without giving heed to this type of life, that is, with- 
out keeping in mind this general notion (see Note LXIV., App., on 
the word rirov) of their contribution (ovyréAecav) to the good of the 
whole, you will be able to form no right judgment respecting biessed- 
ness or its opposite.” Or, if we take the other view of ovyréAeca, 
adopted in Note LXIII., App., and regard it as including the idea of 
end, consummation, final reckoning, &c., we then have a sentiment 
almost the same with the famous declaration of Solon to Creesus, 
related by Herodotus, lib. i., 32, and which sometimes appears in 
the tragic poets as an ancient saying; as im the beginning of the 
Trachinise of Sophocles : 

Abyos pév bor’ "APXAIOZ av6pdruy daveic 

O¢ obk dv aldy’ éxudGorg Bporéy, mpiv Gy 

Savor TES was 

14. 'O Sedc abré¢. There cannot be a doubt but that this is to be 
taken here in its purest and highest sense, as referring to the One 
Ineffable Supreme—the One True God of Socrates and Plato. “The 
Deity himself, the very being whose existence and Providence we 
have been proving—may he assist you.’? Had he referred in any 
way to the local Divinity of Athens or Pallas, he would have used 
the feminine atr7. 

15. xpoc rov rpirov trdxove. ‘ Keep listening (as the present im- 
perative here most impressively signifies) while we address our- 
selves to the third head of our argument.” This is evidently spoken 
not to the two companions who, with the speaker, formed the 
yepovoia mentioned above, but to the imaginary young disputant so 
frequently referred to. It has been shown, Ist, that GOD IS; 2d, 
that he exercises a special Providence ; which two propositions 
are almost equivalent to what the apostle assigns as the objects of 
faith, Heb., xi. 6. It now remaing to be shown that he is not 
easily propitiated, or turned away from the right, by the offerings 
and sacrifices of the wicked. 

1. o8 navrénxact gavAwc. The speaker evidently looks back with 

: F 2 
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GrodedeixPas : Td dé napasTnrods ad Tod¢ Veode elvaz Toi- 
av addtcoves deyouévouc dapa, obte Tivi ovyywprréoy 
navTt 7’ av xara dvvauly tpény Edeyatéov. 

KA. KdAduor’ elreg: rowpév te Og Aéyets. 

AO. dépe 67)’ pds Deady abTav, tlya tpéroy Trapasryrol 
ylyvewvr’ dv* juiv, el yiyvosvro ad; xai tives 7 motel t- 


@ good deal of satisfaction, to what he regards as his master-piece 
in this argument : the subtle disquisition about self-motion. On the 
word wapatryrovc, see Note XLI., App. 

2. xavri tpémy. He seems to regard this as the most important 
position of the three, as being, in fact, more vital to the soul’s highest 
interests than apy speculative belief in the Divine existence, or in 
a Providence without it. Hence, he says, “ there must be no yield- 
ing here, and no pains must be spared in the refutation of this per- 
nicious error,” namely, that the wicked can easily propitiate the 
Deity by gifts. 

8. éépe dy. A® never wholly loses its force as an inferential par- 
ticle. It has, however, much less strength as an illative than ovy 
or dpa. It imports in such a connexion as this, a going on of the 
argument, a transition to another head, with an implication that 
something previous had been proved in a solid and satisfactory maa- 
ner. It implies, therefore, when thus employed in argument, a con- 
sciousness of strength, and an anticipation of victory. Hence, whet 
joined with aye, ¢épe, Aéye, or with imperatives generally, it has been 
moet appropriately styled 69 hortativa. 

4. ylyvowr dv. “ Would they become propitiated or placable!” 
The use of yfyvocyro instead of elev implies that they are to be re- 
garded as previously angry. There is in the Protagoras, 340, ©., 4 
still more striking example, in which the true sense wholly depends 
on the distinction between these two substantive verbs. I¢ is there 
shown that the two propositions yaAerdv yevéofa: dyabdv, and xade 
aov elvat &yaGov, instead of being the same, as Protagoras rashly sup 
posed, are, in fact, so widely distinguished, that one is true and the 
other falae. For a bad man to become good in his own strength is not 
only difficult, but impossible. For one who has become, or who has been 
made good, or who ts so by nature, TO BE good, is not only not dif 
cult, but delightful. Ov yap rotro dé Ilirrardg tAsye rd yadexov TE- 
NEZOAI eabAgy, Goxep 6 Sayswvidyc, 6AAd tO "EMMENAL 
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vecs bvrec; Apyovrac pév dvayxaidy nov ylyveoOat rove 
ye dtoixfoovrac® Tov Gravta évredeyiic’ obpavéy. 


5. riveg # woiol revec. ** Who being, or of what kind being?” In 
these two questions rivec refers to the offices the Gods are supposed 
to hold to men, and roiol rive to the nature of those offices, or the 
manner in which they are discharged. The answer to rivec is con- 
tained in the word dpyovrac below. The answer to roiol rivec is 
suggested in the specification of the several kinds of rulers set forth. 

6. dtorxjoovrac. ‘Who are going to administer.”” The future 
here is used, not in reference to the actual state of things, but sub- 
jectively, to the state of the argument. ‘‘ Who on our scheme are ° 
going, &c., or whom we are going to represent as actually adminis- 
tering.” So, also, the mathematician employs éoraz and tcovraz in 
the statement of his demonstration, although there is no sequence 
or futurity, except in the mode in which the mind conceives of the 
relations of truths, which in themselves are older than time or space. 
Subjectively, to the demonstrator, they may appear, and be stated 
as consequences yet future. : : 

7. bvredexic. “ Actually, as opposed to potentially.” Correspond- 
ing to éy évepyeia, as opposed to éy duvduez. Hence the noun é~ 
reAéyeca, 80 much used by Aristotle, as contrasted with ddyayue. 
Philologists have differed much about the etymology of this word, 
The derivation, however, from évreAje, perfect, complete, and Exo, 
seems satisfactory, both as respects form and meaning. That which 
’ exists only év dvvdyer is inchoate and tmperfect : activity, energy (abro- 
xlvyots) is its completion.and perfection. The word actually, in Eng- 
lish, has come to signify not much more than truly, as matter of fact, 
and is therefore not a good representatiye of tyreAeydc, although it 
is difficult to find any other substitute for it. There is another word, 
bvdeAévera, continuance, duration, which some confound with this, as 
is done by Cicero, Tusc. Disp., i., 22: Quintum genus adhibet, 
vacans nomine ; et sic ipsum animum évyreAéyeav (évdeAéyecay) ap- 
pellat, quasi quamdam consinuatam motionem. The etymology of év- 
deAéxera is very uncertain. ‘For d&xarra obpavdy is here put for the 
whole universe—the Heavens and all things they contain. It is 
very much like the Hebrew expression (> >pwn 53 nna, as Job, 


XXVili., 24: He looketh under the whole Heaven, or —t>"nw ‘Dy: 
the Heaven of Heavens, that is, all space—the untverse. 
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AO. ’AAA’ dpa riot npocdepeis TGy dpyévrwy ; 7} tives 
TovToi, Ov dvvaroy huiv drendovot tvyyavery peicoory 
éAdrrovac ; rérepov Hvloyol tive dv elev rorevToe Cevy@y 
dprAdAapévor, } rAolwy xubepvijzrat; Taya 08 Kav drrexac- 
Beiev orpatorédwy dpyoval riatv. eln 0 dv nat voowy 16- 
Aspov’ evAabovutvoig larpoic touxévat rept o@para, 7 ‘ye- 
wpyoig rept puTav yéveoty elwOviag pac yadendc dca 
gdbwr'® rpoodevouévorc* 7 kai rousviwy éenvordrase. érret- 
db) yap ovykeywpfxapev™ jutiy adbroic elvat pév TOV ovpa- 
voy ToAAGY peordy dyabav, elvat dé nai TaV evarTiwy, 
mAedvwr" dé TOV uh, paxn’® Of, paper, dBdvarde Eotiv 


8. oy is genitive by reason of rvyydvecv—quos assequi possimus, OF, 
quorum compotes esse possimus. 

9. vdouv méAeuov. The language employed above respecting con- 
tending chariots and commanders of camps, suggested the repre- 
sentation of the physician in the same style, as carrying on a war 
with diseases. In all this, however, he has in mind the allusion 
which soon follows to what he styles udyy aOévaroc, the grand and 
universal conflict between the powers of good and evil, on which 
we have dwelt at length, Note LXVI., App. EvAc6éouar. “ To be 
careful, circumspect, cautious.” Hence to be timid, fearful, especial- 
ly to be occupied with religious dread, to be devout towards God; al- 
though in this last sense, as Prof. Hacket, in his Notes to Plutarch, 
De Sera Numinis Vindicta, has well observed (page 92), it is seldom, 
if ever, found in classio usage. The primary conception of the word, — 
from et and 276, Aaubdve, is to handle carefully, to touch with caution. 

10. dea $66uv. An adverbial phrase similar to did ¢tAfac, de’ 
aloxivac, &c., with fear or timidly. It sometimes has the form dia 
¢o6ov. The common reading is da 9660v, which is certainly incor- 
rect. Compare the phrase 0:’ dreyOeiac, ZEsch., Prom. Vinc., 121. 

11. éerdy yap cvyxexupixauev. This admission could only have 
referred to the fact of the mixture of good and evil in the world, and 
which may be regarded as expressed in what is said page $2, line 3. 
Plato has in no other part of this book, except in the present passage, 
told us which he thought had the preponderance. 

12. xAecévar d2 rév py. For an extended examination of this 
passage and the doctrine contained, see Note LXV., App. | 

18. udxn dOdvaroc. On this remarkable expression, see Note 
LXVI., App. 
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roatrn, kal gvAakng Savpaorncg’* deonévn Foppayoe de 
Huiv Seo Ts dua Kai daiwovec,”* jueic 0 ad wThpata Seay 
wai danbvev* POeiper dé tude ddtxia Kai v6pic pera ddpo- 
ovvnc’ odter d2 dtxaocbvy' Kai awdpootvn pera dpova- 
oswe, év Taig THY Yeav Eupiyotc olkovoa duvdueo..” Boa- 
xv O& Te Kai TEde dv Tig THY TOLObTwY EvotKOvY uly oa- 
peg ldot. yuyai b7 tives eri yqje olxovoat, Kal Gdixov Aj- 
pa xexrnuévat, OnAovére’ Inpiddetc,’ mMpd¢ Tac TAY pvAd- 


14. See Note LXVI., App. 

15. Beol nai dalpovec . . . xthpata Seay. "See Note LXVIL., App. 

1. odfer d2 dixacootvy. See Note LXVIIL., APP» .» on the ancient 
division of the four cardinal virtues. 

2. tupizorr duvduect. ‘ Animated, spiritual, or moral powers and 
faculties,” in distinction from physical agencies, or what he else- 
where styles second working motions, or second causes. 

3. puyal 69 reves éxi yijc. 47, as an inferential particle, relates 
back to what precedes breed yap, &c. What followed came in by 
way of parenthetical ejaculation, suggested by the previous meta- 
phorical allusions and mention of méAeuoc calling up to mind the 
great conflict of the universe, as presenting a bold and striking con- 
trast with the petty conceptions of the men whose doctrine he is 
disproving. He now returns to them, and resumes the more natural 
order of the argument, which had been. interrupted. “There are, 
then, (it seems), certain souls dwelling upon the earth,” &c., name- 
ly, such as would measure the Gods by themselves, and attribute to: 
them all those imperfections and weaknesses which pertain to such 
earthly guardians and rulers as we have mentioned by way of com- 
parison. 

4. dndovétt. This is generally. given as two words, djAoy Ste. 
The construction, however, seems to reqnire that it be taken and 
written as one: dyAcvdTi—as 18 clear, evidently, &c. 

5. Onprddere. There should, we think, be a comma after this 
word: The usual rendering, ferocious, would not here be in har- 
mony with such expressions as we have below—melGover Sureiate 
Abyur, kai év ebxraiats éxgdaic. It might much better be translated 
brutal, or, rather, brutish, referring not so much to the wildness and 
fierceness of their dispositions, as to the stupidity and beastly gross- 
ness of their conceptions. It is meant by these terms to indicate 
men who have no right. notions, any more than the beasts, of their 
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nay pvvac dpa cuvay, fj Tac Tay vouéwr, 7] mpdc TAC TOY 


navranacy dxpordrwy deotoTay tpoeninrovoat, trelGov- 


true relations to God and the universe. Aristotle, in his Ethic. 
Nicomach., vii., 1, seems to use the term in this sense, to denote a 
state as much below what is properly human as the Divine is above 
it; although he applies the epithet to a class of men: Gore 7 dela 
BE Gv eln dnAovére v9 Onprodelg dyriWeutvy. I¢ would seem here to 
correspond well to the Hebrew “ya as used Psalm xlix., 11; 


}xxifi., 22; xcii., 7. Proverbs, xii, 1; xxx., 2 The sentiment, 
Psalm xcii., 7, is strikingly in harmony with the whole train of 
thought in which Plato here indulges respecting the views such 
men entertain of the Divine justice. The brutish man (y3; Inpiodyc) 
knoweth not, and the gross man (SD ) from So. 3) carnosus pingwis fuit) 
understandeth not this, that when the wicked flourish, it is that they may 
be destroyed forever. To make Onpidderc agree with yuya¢ would be 
exceedingly harsh, not only in respect to the conatraction, but also 
as regard the sense. 

épa xuvGv. There js a peculiar force and elegance in this particle 
Gpa, when thus employed. The 9, which follows twice, justifies, as 
in similar cases, the supplying of another 4, or, rather, an efre, be- 


' fore it, and then it will be in all respects parallel to the Iliad, i, 65: 


"Ecr’ dp’ by ebyodge exibugerat, elf éExardpbne. 

Hogeveen styles it, in such cases, dpa conjecturake. This, how- 
ever, is but little, if any, significant of its real force. Even in such 
an example it does not wholly lose its power of cenclading. Neither, 
as he supposes, does it denote the reason why Apollo was angry. 
‘Phat he had reason for anger was taken for granted from the fact. 
Since he was angry, therefore the prophet was to tell the cause, 
whether it was on account of a vow or a hecatomb. So, in this 
passage, we may render : “ Being evidently brutish, and approaching 
(or falling upon) their keepers, be they dogs or shepherds, or rulers 


‘of the highest grade, they would persuade them by flatteries,” é&c. 


That is, since they are brutish (therefore dpa), it matters not to them 
whether they be dogs or shepherds, &c.: because they are of this 
gross and animal nature, they make no distinction between the 
highest and the lowest class of guardians, but stupidly imagine that 
they all may be influenced alike. Thus the inferential force of dpa 
is felt in giving vividness and a great addition of meaning to the 
sentence, while yet it is free from the encambrance and clogging ef- 
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ou’ Suwreiatc Abywr, cai év etxratatc Tioly ér@daic (We at 
dial daocy al trav Kaxdyv) seivas tAcovextovol oquoty 
év dvOparroic méoyerv undéy yaderdy. papév 0’ .slval mov 
TO voy dvouatouevoy apdprnua tiv TAeovetiay’ éy pep 
capkivots compact voonua Kadotusvoy, év dé Spaic érav 


' wat éviavrov Aowpdy, év dé mréAcot Kal TroAtTEiatc, TOUTO 


ad TO pia peTeaxnpariopevor, adtkiay. 

KA. Havrdéracc péy ovv. 

AO. Tovroy 67 Tov Adyoy dvayxaiov eat TOV Abyov- 
Ta we elol ovyyvapovec del Seol Toi THY avOpdruy ddl- 
Kowc Kal dédtxovoty, dy abroic® ray dducnpdtwy tic drrové- 
uy, Kabdrep Kvoi AvKot TOY dpracpdtwy opixpa drové- 
pote, of dé, TipEpovpevor Taig d@potc, OVyYwpoleY TA TrO- 
tuna dtaprdvety. dp’ oby ovrog 6 Adyoc 6 Tay a 
Trapaityrovc elvat Beovs 5 : 

KA. Ovro¢ Ue ovv. 

AO. Tiow obv bd trév mpoppnOévruy dreKavwy isla 
gidaxac elvac Seovg ovn dv narayéAaotog yiyvoito av- 
Opditwy doticovy ; réTepov Kvbepyqraic, AoLby ye olvov 
aviooy TE Taparperouévore’ abroic,. auenpeneat dé vavg 
Te Kai vavTac ; 
fect of a formal argumentative statement. This use of dpa, yap, 
éAAg, &c., when employed with reference to what is supposed to 
exist in the mind, rather than in the expression, is one of the most 
striking beauties in the Greek language. If Oypiodec¢ here must 
have the sense of ferocious, or, like a wild beast in respect to dispo- 
sition, it should be taken in connexion with mpd¢ rac yuydc, and in 
that case would imply, that having been ferocious towards their 
keepers, they afterward seek reconciliation by flatteries, &c. Ast 
connects Sypiddere With xpdc yuydc, although be gives it the com- 
paratively weak sense, agrestes. Antmos igitur quosdam, gc., patet 
agresics ad custodum animos. Whatever view, however, we may 
take of Jnpuddecc, its relation to dpa will remain the same. 

6. selGover. See Note LXIX., App. 

7. wAsoveglay. See Note LXX., App. 

8: dy atroic, &c. See Note LXXI., App. 

9. waparperouévor. “Turned aside from the path of cca The 
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KA. Mydaidic. | 

AO. ’AAA’ obi pay Hredyouot”® ye év dulAdg ovytetay- 
psévorc, TretaGelacw id dwpeds érépovor THY vinny Gevyeat 
mpodovyat. 

KA. Agtvqy yap elxéva Aéyac dv Aéywy tov Adyor 
TouUTOY. 

AO. Ob py obd2 otparHyoic ye, 00d" larpotc, ovde ye- 
wpyoig: ovdE vouevor hy, ovdé TLat KvOl KEKNANLEVOLS UTO 
AUKWY. 

KA. Evojpe." mac yap av; - 

AO. ’AAA’ ob mavTay pvAdcuyr eloi péytoTot Kai TrEpt 
ra péyiota juiv of mdvreg Beot ; 

KA. IloAv ye. 


a 
metaphor in the word suggests the conception of a deviation from 
a right line. It is evidently intended to furnish a case of parano- 
masia with avarpérovat. . , 

10. #vidyorot. All these datives are to be referred to duoloue 
above. It is not the reinsman here who offers the prayer, but who 
is supposed to be prayed unto; and yet, although in this respect 
the cases are not similar, we cannot help thinking that Plato had in 
mind some of those prayers whieh Homer occasionally puts into the 
mouth of his heroes, for aid not only in the accomplishment of wick- 
ed purposes, but also in very trivial circumstances. As, when they 
pray for assistance in the games, in the horse-race, and especially 
when the goddess Pallas, in aid of her favourite knight Diomed, as- 
‘gumes the reins and overturns the chariot of Admetus. Iliad, xxiii, 
390. | 
11. Evgjues. A strong and earnest word of caution. “Be care- 
fal how you speak—-speak words of good omen.” It was employed 
in the sacrifices to caution the people against the utterance of any 
inauspicious words during the religious rites. There is-a very fine 
and impressive example of its use in the Republic, lib. vi., 509, B., 
where, at the suggestion of Glaucon, that ‘Héov7, or Pleasure, might 
be The Good, Socrates cries out, edgjuet, “utter words of good 
omen, Or be cautious in your language ;” intimating that there might 
be blasphemy in the very conception. The same feeling is excited 
here by.the bare thought, that the course of the argument had re- 
quired him, however necessarily, to connect the mention of the 
Deity with sich comparisons as had been used. 
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AO. Tode 67 KdAdtoTa Te mpdyuara puAdtroyras, dta- 
~épovTdc TE avTovco pvdAakg mpdc dpEeThy, kvvadv yeipove 
kai avOporwy péowr™ elvar pnoopev, of Td dixatov obK &y 
more mpodaiey Evexa dwpwv rapa ddikwy dvdpay dvociwg”? 
dedopévay ; * ss 

KA. Ovdapic: obre dvextoc 6 Adyoc. tay TE nEpi TG- 


12. Méowv. “Men holding a middle rank between Gods and the 
brute animals.” Ast’s rendering, mediocribus, is a very poor one, 
because it would denote those who held a middie rank among men 
themselves, or ordinary men. Méooc, however, may perhaps have 
here the same sense with pérpiog, just, equitable, although we do not 
recollect any example of such usage. This meaning of pérpto¢ un- 
doubtedly came from that old system of ethics founded on the say- 
ing undév dyay, and which Aristotle afterward made the foundation 
of his doctrine of Ethical Means. 

13. dvoolwe dedouévuv. Compare Proverbs, xxi., 27: the sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination. 

14. rév Te wept wdoav..... évrwy. Ast would read rév ye, and 
connect this (to dyrwv) with the preceding sentence. In accordance 
with which view he renders: Neque éolerabilis est haec oratio homi- 
NUM in quovis impietatis genere versantium. There is no difficulty, 
however, in connecting réy (as in the common reading) with doe6ar 
following, if we may regard the repetition as arising from the length 
of the intervening clause, and also as intended to add force and 
vehemence to the whole sentence. “Of all those who are con- 
versant with every species of impiety, this man who so tenaciously 
holds to this opinion would, of all wicked men, most justly seem to 
be esteemed the worst and most impious.” ‘Ayreyduevoc, “ holding 
firmly to,’’ like one who braces himself against something for the 
purpose of giving tenacity to his grasp. The word implies that men 
cling mach more obstinately to this doctrine than to Atheism, or 
even the denial of a Providence. By connecting rév re, or roy ye, 
with the preceding, we should also destroy the fine effect of the pas- 
sionate burst of indignation which is so characteristic of Clinias, and 
which is so forcibly expressed by the words otdapdc, &c., when 
standing by themselves. Kiydvvevec, in this passage, may be regard- 
ed in the same light as at page 18 (2). See remarks on the word in 
that place. So, also, here the primary sense appears through the 
secondary. ‘' He is in danger of being judged, he runs a risk of be- 
‘ing thought, or he is liable to the imputation,” &c. 

G 
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cay doébaay byvrwry mvdvvedies Tw 6 TavTne The déine dy- 
reyouevog navrwy dy Tov doebav xexpioGat dtxaréraTa 
naucotéc te elvat nai doebéoraroc. 

AO. Ta pév 67 rporeBévta tpla, Yeol re we eloi, Kat O¢ 
émipedsic, nai Ttrapa TO dixatoy wo navtdraocy dnapairn- 
rot, pwpev Ikavec drodedeixOal™ nov. 

KA. Ide yap ob ; wai otpyndol ye rovrotc Tote Aéyore 
éopév. 

A®. Kai py elpyral yé mw opodpétepor’ dia pidovet- 
giay Tay Kaxey dvOpdnwy. rovrov ye piv Eveca, © dire 
Kievia, medidovelxnrat, wh tote Aéyotg iyyevrat Kpa- 
rouvrec &&ovoiav slvai oguoty & BovAovrat mpdrrety of Ka- 
xol, & 67 xai boa" wai ola rrepi Seove dtayoovyrar. mpobv- 
pla pév dn did ravTa vewripws eltrety quly yéyovey. el dé 
tt nai Bpayd mpobpyou rerrorjnaper elc Td rrelOey rn ToC 
dvdpac, Eavtove pév piojoat, ta 0 svavtla ruc hOn orép- 
Eat, KaAce juiv elpnuévoy dy eln Td mpoolusoy dosbelag trépt 
VOLWY. : 

KA. ’AAAd éAnic: el dé un, 76 ye Tov Adyou yévog ob«- 
altidoceras Tov vouobErny. 

15. gipev ixavig drodedeixGai xov. This is something like the 
mathematician’s dep Ede: deiEar, quod erat demonstrandum. It is the 
formal conclusion of the long argument or preamble to the law 
which is now to follow against those impious men, who have given 
the lawgiver so much trouble. 

1. ofodpérepoy. This is said in reference to the apparently harsh 
epithets which have been used in this third branch of the discus- 
sion against those who abused the doctrine of the Divine placability, 
and especially to the strong language a few lines above. The other 
parts of the argument, instead of needing apology in this respect, 
were marked by a peculiar mildness towards his supposed perverse 
opponents. 

2. & dy xal 50a xal ola. “ Whatever things, and ‘however ener- 
mous, and however bad.” “Oca often, when the context requires it, 
is to be taken in a bad sense, implying not simply the number or 
quantity, but the enormity of the things referred to. So, also, ofa 
not only imports quality, but sometimes a bad quality, of whatever 
hind, that is however wicked. 
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A®. Mera 10 npooijuoy Tolvey Adyoc,’ oleg dy riv vé- 
pay Epunvers, dpa¢ yiyvorro uty, npoayopevwr éfiorac- 
Gat maar toi¢ docbéot TpéTwWY THY aiTay elo Tove Evoebeic. 
toic dé i) revOonévose, doebelac bde Eorin Trépt vOpoe > "Eay 
reg doeby Adyotg el7’ Epyotc, 6 naparvyydvur duvvétw, on- 
paivey mpdc dpyovrac: trav dé dpyévtwy al mpw@roe mv06. 
pevot, mpdc TO Trept* robTwy drrodederypévoy Kpivery dtkac- 
thptov eloayayévtwy Kata Tove vououc. sav dé TIC dKod- 
Casa apy} 41) dpG Tava, aith docbelag inddixoc yryvéo- 


Ow 1@ E0EAorTE Tinwoety® brép TOY vouwy. sdv dé Tic SPAQ, 


TydTw Td dtxacrhpioy tv éxdoTy’ TSy Kal’ by docbotwruy 
tipnua. deopds pév ovv brapyérw nao. deouwrnplwy de" 


3. pera Td xpooluiov Adyoc. Tho whole law is regarded as con- 
sisting of three parts: the preamble or argument, the declaration or 
exhortation, and the penalty. The first has occupied nearly the 
whole of the book, the second is despatched in a single sentence, 
and then all that remains is to specify briefly the several panisi- 
are for the several grades of impiety. 

4. xpog Td epi. Orde-—kcayayérruy xpog Td Siteordoase éxode- 
decyptvov xplvey xept rotrayv. The tribunal here referred to may be 
found described in the ninth book of the Laws, 855, D. 

5. ripwpely ordp. “To avenge the law.’”’ It sometimes has this 
same sense with the dative: riuepely revit, “to avenge any one.” 
In the middle voice, “to take revenge, or to avenge ‘one’s self.” 
The noun riuwpia, as well as rice, generally has reference to vin- 
dictive, in distinction from preventive or: remedial punishment. 

6. tv écacty. Ast would read here & éxacrov. The constrac- 
tion, in the common reading, is somewhat unusual, but not sufii- 
ciently so to justify the correction propesed. ‘Tixyza would mean, 
originally, an estimate, a fine; but it is applied to any species of pun- 
ishment, and may be rendered here, generally, panam or panas. 
Ordo—risére 70 dixacripioy Thunus by indore Tov aff by doebotvrur, 
equivalent to saying—in cack individual case of each, or according te 
each particular offence. 

7. deoputnpioy dt. This is the common reading. Stephanus and 
Ast would put a comma after xéa:, read y2.for dé, and thus connect 
the whole of this, down to ¢7u7v rivd, as an appendage to the pre- 
ceding short-sentence. Without this, it is said, the sense must re- 
main suspended. It maybe a question, however, whether this con 
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Svrev bv ra 1réAeL TpLdy, Evde wey, Kocvov® Toig trAeloTote 
nept dyopdy, owrnpiac Evexa toi¢ ToAAcig THY CwpdTay, 
évic dé, rept TOY TOY vixTup OvAAEyouévwr SbAACYoOY, OW- 
gporioripiov® Errovoualbpevor, évdg 62 ad xara péony THY 
xepav, Srnrep’ dv Epnuds re nai We bri pddsora dypwwra- 
roc 9,TéT0¢, Tinwplac Eywv exavupiav ohn” tivd. rept 


sideration alone is sufficient to justify the change, although so 
slight. Such cases of suspension do occur in the Platonic writings, 
in places where all efforts at correction fail ; and in the present case 
some might suppose even the irregularity to be more tolerable than 
the attaching so long an appendix to so short a clause, and by so 
feeble a connective. We would suggest, moreover, whether it 
would not be better to connect this with wepi doéberav dé dvrwy be- 
low. There is, it is true, something awkward in making the enu- 
meration of offenders an apparent inference from the number of 
prisons, yet still there is something of a natural connexion between 
the two ideas, so that the one might easily suggest the other, al- 
though in an inverted order. 

8. xotvod roig wAeictote. ‘Common to the people at large,” that 
is, to the ordinary class of offenders. Zwrapiag bvexa rév owparer. 
This is precisely the phrase of the English common law—for the safe 
keeping of the body—in corporis cugtodsam. 

9. cwppoviorapsov. The police prison, or, more properly, the house 
of correction, the place where lawless people are sobered. 

10. Sxpxep. “In the very spot in whieh.” d¢ dri pddsora dypud- 
ratoc. These particles, thus combined, form the strongest superla- 
tive in the power of the Greek language. The three are seldom 
found in this manner in one expression. It may be styled a double 
super-superlative. zs . Lo 

11. énovupiev ¢punv. Syunv here may: be regarded as having the | 
force of an adjective—famosam. Or it may be rendered, “ having in 
common fame (xara, ¢junv), or by common report, the appellation,” 
«cc. The first prison was for safe custody; the second for correc- 
tion; discipline, ‘or reformation ; the third, the prison-of vengeance 
(rywpiac), of strictly penal restraint, intended for examples, and not 
for the good of the offender. Plato seems to have in mind the de- 
partments in Hades, which he specifies in the Gorgias, and to rep- 
resent human laws as proceeding by the same grades with their 
brethren of the other world: of juérepor ddeAgoi, of tv Aldou NOMOL, 
as he styles them in the Crito, 54,C. This prison would be analo- 
gous to that division in Hell to which the dvfaroz, or incurable, are 
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Gotberay 62 SvTwr,” altiac pév tproiv, alorep Kai dth180- 
yer, dvo 0 8 éxdotns rhe toabth¢ altiac yevopévwy, 8 
Gv ylyvowro, & nai dtaxpicesic déta yévn tay TEpi Ta Seta 
dpaptavévTwy, ov« long od’ dpoiac dixng dedueva. ole ydp 
dv A vouigovor Yeove slvat toTapdray, 7)00¢ pice: mpoo- 


4 


yévntat dikatov, pucovrTéc te yiyvovTat Tove KaKkovc, Kgi 


‘7@ dvayepaiveiv’ thy ddtkiay, ovre Tag torabrac mpatec 


npoolevras mparrey, Tobc Te un Ctkaiove TOY dvOpunwy 
pevryovat, kai rods dixalove otépyovor: ole & dv mpoc TH 
d6fq TG Seay Eonua elvac ndvta, dxpdreal re Hdovev 


consigned as everlasting admonitions, and spectacles of the Divine 
vengeante : dreyvde mapadetyyara davnprnuévouc éxet év Aldov ty rp 
AEZMQTHPIQI, Yeduara xai vovOerjpara. Gorgias, 525, C. . 

12. wept aoébecay dé 6vrwy. An elliptical mode of expression, which 
may be thus rendered : ‘‘ Those who are conversant with impiety, be- 
ing so from three causes which we have described, and there being - 
two classes from each such cause, there would be,.of those who of- 
fend against Divine things, six kinds worthy of discrimination, and 
requiring neither an equal nor a similar sentence.” 

13. tO dvoxepaiverw. “ By having a disrelish for wrong doing,” 
that is, a dislike arising from habit, prejudice, or an early bias of 
the mind remaining in spite of their Atheism. 

14. Sedv Epnua. Nothing could convey a more vivid idea of the 
horrors of Atheism than this expression. Every meaning of the 
word Epyua crowds at once into the serious mind ; a universe de- 
serted, lonely, solitary, waste, foreaken—a wilderness full of horror and 
desolation in proportion to its boundless extent. Probably the best 
antidote to Atheism, when it happens to invade the mind, and more 
effective than any speculative argument, would be to yield up the 
soul for a season to the deep gloom of so insupportable a thought. 
Of course we mean not the hardened and scoffing Atheist, but one 
to whom the most transient shade of skepticism on this point is a 
source of pain. To quote again the line of Empedocles, we may 
well say, in reference to such a one, 

detdoc & @ oxoréecoa Dedy répe d6ba péunrer. 

The expression ded» Epnua seems used here by Plato as an an- 
tithesis to that of Thales, referred to page 41, Dedy elva: xAgpn névra.. 

15. dxpareca:t. See remarks on this word in connexion with ow- 
gpoctvy axodaola, &c., Note LXVIII., App. 

G2 
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nal Aunéy npooréowor, pvipsal te loyvpai nat paOhoese 
d&eiar trapact, TO pev pH volley Deore dudoty' dy Evy 
imdpyot xowdv 1é00¢° TH 62 TéV EAAwYy dvOpérwv Adb6y, 
7d pév éddtro, Td 62 TAeiw axa épydcor’ dv. 5 yey yap 
Abyq* re dy nrepi Yeods nappnolac ein peordc kai rept Sv- 
o(ac re xai Bpxove, cal Oc Tov GAAwy carayeAay Thx’ 
dv érépove rocotrove arepydforro, dixne uh tTvyydver: 6 
62 67 dotésav® pay xabdrrep Erepoc, evguic d2 éncxadovpe- 
voc, d6A0v d2 wai evédpac rrAhpne, tF Oy udyree Te KaTao- 
xevdlovrat TeAAol nai Trepi Taoay Ty payyavelay KEKLY2- 
pévos.” ylyvovras dé & avtéy Eorey bre kai ripavvor kai 
Onunyépos wai orpatnyol, xai rederaic dé idiasc émibebou- 
Aevndrec,* copioray te éntxadovpévey pnyaval.* rovrayr 
87) roAAa pév eldn yévorr’ dv: ta 62 véuwy dita Sécewe 
dio, av Td péy elpwrixdr® Td ody évde obdé dvoiv dita 
Sdavatay’ duaptévoy, TO dé vovOerhoews dua xai decpay 


1. dugolv. This word relates back to the preceding sentence, not- 
withstanding it had been apparently fully closed and takes in both 
classes, as far as they hold the atheistic sentiment in common al- 
though with different practical results. 

2. 6 uev yap Aéyp. See Note LXXII., App., on the different spe- 
cies of Atheists, according to the Platonic division. Aofdfa».... 
stgvic. See Note LXXII., App. 

8. xexwayévot. ‘“ Who are most strenuously and violently en- 
gaged in every species of juggling or legerdemain.” 

4. éwibebovdcuxérec. Not simply “those who attempt private 
mysteries,” mysteria privata molientes, as some render it, but, rather, 
“those who, by means of such mysteries, plot to deceive other 
men.” We would, therefore, regard reAeraic as the dative of the 
instrament. 

5. unxavai cogictév. The abstract is used here for the concrete, 
It is an expression equivalent to of raic unyavalc cogiotév xpduevot, 
‘those who use sophistical arts.” 

6. rd pév elpevixdy. ‘ Bee Note LXXIYI., App. 

7. oby tvdg obd2 bvoty Pavdrorvy. That is, either one or two deaths 
would be too smali a punishment for him. Noone will think this 
sentence too severe, who has carefully studied those specimens of 
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dséuevov. doabrwc dé* kai TO Yeode voutvey duedsiv do’ 
Erepa yevva, nai TO Tapattnrovs GAAa dvo. TovTwy dn 
Tavty dveoTnKoTwy, TovS ev UT’ dvotac, dvev KdKncs 6pyis 
Te kai HOove yeyevnévorve, el¢ TO cwdpomtorThpioy 6 diKkac- 
THC TUOEuEves vouw, TLOEGOW pndév EAatTov éEvmY TéVTE. 
év robTp d& T@ xpdve pndeig TAY TOALTEY aitotc dAAOG 
ovyytyvécOw, TARY ol Tov yuKTEepivoy EvAAGyov’ KoLYe- 
vovytec, Eni vovOethoet-TE Kai TY THE Wuyig owrnpia but- 
Aovytec.” bray D 6 ypbvoc avtoic &éAOy THY deopov, Eady 
péyv doxyg tig Owppoveiy avToy, olxeitw peta TAY owppd- 


this abominable character to which we have referred, Note LXXIL, 
App. . 

8. dcatruc 62. The doctrines, that there was no special Provi- 
dence, and that the Gods were easily propitiated, gave rise also, 
each respectively, to two species of offenders, distinguished by 
characters analogous to those above presented, and requiring each 
a different mode and gradation of punishment ; the mildest form of 
which was to be imprisonment in the cw¢povorjpiov, or house of 
correction, for a term not less than five years. Such a law, among 
us at the present day, would be thought greatly to infringe on men’s 
religious liberties—on the precious right to be an Atheist or blas- 
phemer. | 

9. vuxrepivod EvAAéyou. See Note LXXIII., App. 

10. éni vovOergce: re Kal TH THe Wuxiic owrnple durdoivtec. “ Con- 
versing With them for admonition, and for the salvation of the soul.” 
It is interesting to meet thus in a heathen writer with that very 
expression with which from infancy we have been accustomed to as- 
sociate the most sacred ideas of Christianity. We may, perhaps, have 
given it too much of a Scriptural aspect in our rendering of cwrypéa, 
~——the term, as thus presented by Plato, being undoubtedly to be taken 
in a somewhat lower sense—yet still, with all qualifications, what an 
immense difference does such language, employed in such connex- 
ions, make between him and all other philosophers and legislators 
either of ancient or modern times. The phrase cwrnpla wvyic seems. 
also to have been intended by way of antithesis to the expression 
curnplag couaros, some distance baek, page 76 (8). In this,view, the 
Guwdpovioripioy Was not only intended, in corporis custodiam, for the 
safe keeping of the body, but also for the well-bemg, health, or salpa- 
tion of the soul. 
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vwv> dy dé ph, dpelAy 0’ adtOrc THY ToabThy dikny, Savd- 
reo Snusovedw. Saou 0” dv Onpiodec yévwvrar mpc TO 
Seovcs ps7) voullery 7 dpedeic 7) mapactryrovc elvat, xata- 
gpovovrtes dé Trav avOpdrwy puyaywydot”® pév TOAAOUS 
Trav Covrwyv tovc 6& reOvewrac padoKxortes Wuyaywyely, 
kai Seove brioyvoipevas TelBeryv, wc Ovoiac TE Kai Evyai¢c 
cal ér@daic yontetovrec, iduitac te Kai bAac olxiac Kai 
rbAatG yonudTwy yap émuyetp@ot Kat’ axpac” éarpety, 
rotrwy dé 8c dv bdAwy elvar db, Tiudtw 76 dixaoTHpLoyv 
aiT@ kara vouov, dedéobat pév év TO TOY pEooyeiwy deo- 
purrnply : trpootévar dé avTa pndéva éAcvOepoy undérore, 
TAKTHY Oé Ond THY VoLOpVAdKWY alTOvE TpOdiY Tapa TAY 
olxerav Aapbévev, drobavévra dé Eiw THY dpiwy Ex6dA- 
Av drapov. tay dé tic EAevOepoc ovvOdrry, dixac doebei- 


11. Dnpiddece. See remarks on this word, page 69(5). The man- 
ner in which it is used here seems to confirm the view that was 
there taken. In this place reference is had to the character de- 
scribed, page 78, as déAov Kai tvédpag mAnpne, which corresponds 
poorly to dnpiddecc in the sense of ferocious. Guile and jugglery, 
which are the leading traits, are not in keeping with such a mean- 
ing, although perfectly consistent with such beastly views of the 
Divine nature as may be entertained by an Atheist, or a Simon 
Magus, or such a one as is described Note LXXII., App. 

10. yvyaywydot. This term, in its primary sense, is applied to 
Mercury as conductor of the souls of the dead to Hades. In a second- 
ary sense, it is employed of those who pretended to raise ghosts by 
magic arts: gut tmprecando et cantando animas ex inferis in terram 
evocabant. A third meaning is to cajole or allure the soul by flatteries 
or sophistry. It is thus applied by the buffoon Aristophanes to 
Socrates himself, in the Comedy of the Birds, 1551: 

Aipyy tig bor’ EAovtog, od 
— puxaywyel Lwxparyc. 
. Plato uses the word here in both the two latter senses. 
11. xar’ Gxpac. Compare the Iliad, N., 772. : 
Néy Gdero xGca Kar’ &xpne 
: "TAzog derrecvy. . 
Sometimes it is written as one word, xardxpac, as in Soph., Antig., 
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ae TH EOéAovTL Aayxydvew trexyéro. Ttaidac dé dy nev Kna- 
radiny'® rq réAc lxavotc, of trav éppavay enipeAodue- 
vot“ cai robray, we byTwy dppaver, éripedelobav undév 
xelpov Téw GAAwy, amd Tie huépac He av 6 narhp abtrav 
bhAg tiv dingy. xocvov"* 0 éni rodroe mace véwoy xetoBas 
xpeay, bc EAdrrw re ele Yeove avTay rode TroAdode Epy@ 
Kal Adyy rAnupedciv dy trovol, Kal 67) Kal dvohrove yiyves- 
Gat Frrov, dia Td pi) Ekeivar YeoroAciv mapa vouov. tore 
yap. vépoo Sde roic Zbumact xeipevoc anAdc > ‘lepa pnde 
ele év idiatc olxtac éxrhoOw. Siew 0 Erav éni vovv ly 
tevt, xpdc ta Gnubota irw Siowv: Kai Tolc lepevol re nai 
lepetase dyyerpilérw ta Sipara, ole dyveia robrwr eriue- 
Afics ovvevitdoOw dé abréc re wai S¢ dy 0éAgq er’ abrov 
ovvetyeoOa. Tavra dé yeyvoueva Téy Todvde Yapty EoTw. 
lepa™ xai Seov¢ ob pddiov idpiecbat, peydAne dé dtavolac 
tivd¢ dp0a¢ dpiv 1d tovovTov > EGoc re yvvatki re dn dia- 
gepdytws mdoatc Kal toic dodevover nadvtTn Kai Kivdvvet- 
over nai dnopovay, inn tue dv drapq, nat robvayrioy, 
Sray ebroplac tivdg Adb6wrrat, Kabepovy TE TO Trapdy. dét 


12. raidac d2 dv pev xaradiny. This to others must have been 
intended as the most solemn and impressive part of the law, much 
more so than the casting of the anburied body beyond the boundaries 
of the state. The children of the Atheist were to become orphans 
immediately after his sentence to solitary imprisonment, that is, 
after his civil death. ‘The domestic relations were to be regarded as 
no longer existing in the case of the man who had sundered, as far 
as in him lay, his relations to God. In the language of the Jewish 
law, he was to be utterly cut off from his people. 

18. of .rdv opgavdy txiyueAoduevor. These were to be the fifteen 
oldest Nomophulakes, who were to have the general charge of all 
matters relating to orphans, wills, wards, and wardahip. They are 
mentioned book eleventh of the Laws, 994, ©. They were to be 
divided into five classes.of three each, to serve successively, each 
class for one year. 

14. xowvédy bxi rotrou raot véuov. See Note LXXIV., App. 

15. ‘lepa nal Seode ob pédiov lpteobas. See Note LXXIV,, App., 
On prevate snnovations in religion. ' 
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nai Ovoiac ebyecOasr nai idpvoes inioyveicBa Seoic nai 
daiyoot' cai rrasai Seay, év Te pdopacty Eypryopéras* dua 
gébove nal tv dveipoic, Wo 0’ aitwe dere TOAAGS. dTronYH- 
povebovtac, éxdoraol’ te abtay dan rotovpévovc Baxpovc 
naj lepd, mdoac pév olxiac, néoac d& kapac, Ev re xaBa- 
poic* ldpvopévove éuminAdvat, wal brn tic Eruye TY TOLOv- 
tay. ov Evena ypn TévtTwy Tolely Kata Toy vuY Acyomue- 
vov vouov: pds Tovrots dé Evena Téw doeboivtwr, Iva 
ph wai TavTa KAénrovrec npdgeoty, lepd re nai Bapovs ev 
diate olxiate idpvdpevor, AdOpa Tove Seove TAewe oldpuevos 
noseiy Ovolac Te Kai evyaic, elc dretpov tHv ddixlay avé- 
Gvoyrec, abroig te tyxAnpata mpdc Seay rrowvrTat, cai 
Toc émtTpérovaty, ovoty avtay BeAtioo: Kai naca otTwS 
q 76ALG arroAaiy’ TaY dosbay tpéroy Tiva dixalwc. TOY 


1. Beole nai daiuoor xai nacoi Gedy. See Note LXVIL., on the doc- 
trine of the Daemons or Genii. 

2. typyyopérac. When awake, vigilantes, as opposed to év dvelpotc. 
This presents a case of anakolouthon, and is to be referred to the 
datives yvvacti and dofevotor above. Ard ¢d6ove here, as Ast ob- 
serves, is to be taken as equivalent to regobnpévoue, perterritos. 

8. éxdoracot. The feminine is used in reference to dpe, the 
last mentioned, although the word belongs equally to ¢4égpuacw and 
dvetpoic. 

4. &y re waBapoic. Sub dio, 1m the open air. 

5. xAérrovreg nxpégeow. In this expression the verbal noun 
apdgeotyv has the force of the verb, and the participle xAérrovrec is 
used like a qualifying adverb, as though it had been Ad@pa xpér- 
rovrec. 

6. xai nadca obtuc } widic GxoAaty. We have here the ancient 
universal doctrine of The State as an organic whole or body, with a 
national conscience, in distinction from the very modern notion of a 
mere mass Or aggregate of individual wills. As an organic whole, it 
was morally responsible for every part. Crime unpunished not only 
infected the moral health, but brought also justly imputed gusl¢ upon 
the entire corporate organization.. No reader of the Old Testament 
can doubt that this doctrine was taught there in all its apparent 
severity. We need only refer in proof to the case of Achan, Josh. 
Vii., 25, and other striking examples of those who troubled, or wrought 
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pay dn vonobérny & Sed ob péurperat. KeloOw yap 6 véuog 
odroc, ps) KexrnoOa: Yea ev Idlaic olxiac lepd- rdv dd 
gavévra xextnuévoy Erepa wai dpyidovta nARy Ta énud- 
oa, édy pev Gdixoy pndéy tov peydAwy Kal dvootwy elp- 
yaopévoc dvip fj Kai yuvi) Kexrijral tic, 6 pev aloB6pevoc 
wai eloayyeAAEtw Toic vonoptbAaity, ol dé npoorarréyTay 
ele ta dnudora dropépery lepa ra Idta, pw melOovtec dé 
Cnuobyray, Ewe Gv drevexOG. éav dé tic dosbhoag BN 
nadia Gad’ avdpay doébnia dvociwy yévnrat davepdc, 
elre év Idiowe idpvoduevoc, elt’ tv dnnoolotg Ovoac lepa de- 
oi¢ oloriatvovr, d¢ ob Kabapdc dv Siwy, Davdtw Cnusoba- 
Ow: rd d2, rradlwv F ph, xplvavrec vonopiAaxec, elg Td 
dixaorhpiov ovrag eloayayéyrec, THY Tio es oe 


rovrote Entredobyvrwy. 


folly in Israci. The same sentiment may often be found in the 
Greek poets. Compare, especially, Hesiod, Works and Days, 228 : 

TloAAdat xal fiuraca wéAue xaxod dydpdc arntpa, 

Soric GAtrpalye xal drdéc8ada pnyavdarat. 

totow & otpavdber uty txndace nijpa Kpoviuy, 

Atuov duod Kai Aouudy> drogOtviGover d2 Aaol. 

obd2 yuvaixes tixrovoty * peviGover d2 olxot, 

Zyvog gpaduootvyaty ’'OAvuniov* dAAore & atre 

9 Tay ye orparoy elpdy drdAccer, 7) dye Teixoc, 

9 véac ty révte Kpovidne arorlvvrat abtrév. 


EXTENDED NOTES. 


AKD 


DISSERTATIONS, 


SUGGESTED BY PASSAGES IN THE TEXT, ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
POINTS OF THE 


PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, 


ESPECIALLY AS COMPARED WITH THE HOLY SCRIPTURES ; 


TOGETHER WITH 


SOMB EXPLANATIONS OF DIFFICULT PASSAGES AT GREATER LENGTH THAN 
WOULD BE CONVENIENT IN MARGINAL OBSERVATIONS. 


EXTENDED NOTES 


DISSERTATIONS. 


I. 7 : 
The Platonic View of the Parental and Filial Relations, and 
the Ancient Doctrine generally on this Subject. 

‘PacE 2, Line 8. ’Evc dé yovéac. A misconception of 
the end and scope of the Republic, or, as it should be more 
properly styled, The Dialogue on the Nature of Right or 
Righteousness (epi dtxaiov), has subjected the: name of 
Plato to great reproach. He has been charged with main. 
taining, in the fifth book ofthat dialogue, sentiments which, 
if carried out, would result in the utter overthrow of all the 
domestic relations. A defence, had we space for. it here, 
might be derived from the peculiar parabolical or allegorical 
nature of that work, and from the evident absence of any 
design that it should serve as the model of any-actual ex- 
isting polity. Whether, however, this be regarded as a 
right view of the Republic or not, and whatever we may 
think of the justice of the charge to which he may there be 
thought to have exposed himself, there can be no doubt 
that in this treatise (rep? véuav), in which he means to ap- 
pear in the character of a serious legislator for a really 
practicable, if not existing state, he takes special pains to 
remove the reproach to which, even in his own day, he 
had been subjected on account of the passages referred to. 
This long dialogue on legislation was the work of his old 
age, and in it he strives to set in the highest light the 
sanctity of the domestic, and especially the filial and pa- 
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rental relations. . For the strongest proof of this, we might 
refer, among many other passages, to what is said in the 
ninth book, 881, A., and especially to that most striking 
and beautiful passage, lib. xi., 931, A., in which he speaks 
of the veneration of children towards their parents as a re- 
ligious, rather than a merely moral or political duty, and 
not only this, but also as involving acts partaking of the na- 
ture of religious worship: We would recommend to the 
student the close study of the whole argument, not only for 
its exceeding moral beauty, but also as a most triumphant 
refutation of the charge that Plato, like some modern re- 
formers, would ‘have destroyed the family state. Tovéwy 
G2 ducheiv, adre Sede obre évOpumrrag vovy Exwy Edubavade 
wore yévarr’ dy obdelc abdert. dpovioat 62 yon rept Year, 
x. 7.4. In this passage he not only sets in the highest 
light the sanctity of the relation, and of the duties resulting, 
but would deduce frem it e-method of indirectly reforming 
the grosaness of some parts of religious worship, by sub- 
stituting the holy feeling of filinl veneration for the idola- 
trous adoration of household images of the Gods. He 
would have their place occupied by the venerable. living 
Sorm of the aged sire or granilsire, as the household dya/- 
pa, or image .of the Eterna] Eather. Warip ovy bro xai 
Bieap Hh -robray warépec 9 pytépes éy olxlp xeivras Keyh- 
Asot aneipnxbrec yhpg, undeic seavonPiTw nots dyalpa 
at70, toiovroy tpéarzay Wovpa ay alaig Eyav, piddoy 
wiprov tosobat, tay 63 Kata cpéxoy ye dpOiic abTd Yepa- 
neby 6 nextnuévoc. “If any one hath a father, or mother, 
ar grandparents worn out with age, and laid up as sacred 
relics in his house, let him never ayppose, as long as he 
possesses this altar of the domestic hearth, that any other 
dyaApue or sacred image is more wosthy of ihis adoration, 
provided he knows how to wosahip it aright.” And again, 
931, D., Ovxovy diavanOiimcy oc piidév.qpds Deay TiWe- 
Tepov Gyalyua Gy greaalneba marpic wal Tpemétopas ma- 
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pempévav ype kal pyrépwr tiv airiy divasuy éxovedy— 
od¢ beov dydAAgq tic Tialc yéynOev 6 Dede: ‘Let us, 
then, believe that we can have no religious image more pre- 
cious in the sight of Heaven than a father, or grandfather, 
or mother worn out with age, and that in proportion as we 
honour or delight in them with a religious joy (so dydA- _ 
Aq, whence &yaAua, may be rendered here, as in Pindar, 
Olymp., i., 139), in the same proportion does God himself 
rejoice.” If this is idolatry, it is certainly far more inno- 
cent than that which is practised by the professedly 
Christian Church of Rome. What e beautiful and affect- 
ing picture is here presented! The aged and infirm parent 
not only revered in the secret sanctuary of the heart, but 
actually regarded, if not as the very household deity of the 
secluded domestic temple, yet, in truth, as the best visible 
representation or elxay, through whom homage was to be 
rendered to the Invisible God. Sophocles seems to have 
had in mind something of this same peantii comeeption 1 in 
the Antigone, 708 : 


Ti yap Tatpo¢ BdAAovroc, ebxAciac Téxvots 
“ATAAMA peetCov ; 


There is not the same high meaning to &yalpa here as 
in Plato, although in other respects the Janguage is striking- 
ly similar. It more strongly resembles Proverbs, xvii., 6: 
toniax 23 nan where the Hebrew word nm xHA has 
a striking affinity to the Greek dyaAua, being like it, too, 
used in a religious sense, as m Psalm lxxviii., 61, where 
it is applied to the ark of the covenant. 

As a consequence of this religious relation, Plato attaches 
great importance to the blessing and curse of a parent, and 
in this he is in accordance with one of the most ancient 
and universal doctrines that have ever prevailed among 
mankind. After reciting the examples of Theseus, (dipus, 


and Amyntor, he thus proceeds: dpaiec yap yovevs éxyévey 
H2 ' 
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ac obdeig Erepog EAAoce dixardérara, 931, C. “For the 
curse of a parent (to give a free rendering) comes loaded 
with calamity to children ia a way that is true of no other 
relations.” Wherefore, as he says in another passage, 
rac 6) voov Eywv pobeita: nai Tid yovtwy side, evdac 
moAAoic Kal 1roAAdKiC Emi Tedeic yevouévac, 931, A. “Every 
one that hath reason both fears and honours the prayers of _ 
parents, knowing well that often, and to many, have they 
been fulfilled.” How deeply this sentiment was impressed 
upon the minds of the Grecian poets, and how important an 
element it forms of their most tragic representations, we 
may learn from the dismal effects and long train of calam- 
itous consequences which they set forth as following the 
imprecations of C&dipus upon his unnatural sons. The 
sad story of Hippolytus, who, although innocent, is repre- 
sented by Euripides as perishing under a father’s impreca- 
tion, exhibits the same doctrine, although in a most pervert- 
ed and disturted form. The dying cry which the poet puts 
into the mouth of the wretched young man, | 
@ rratpoc uo Siornvos apd, 

shows how awful was the calamity which the ancient world 
universally regarded as involved in a parent’s curse. The 
converse doctrine, namely, the importance of the parental 
blessing, is certainly one of the most clearly taught truths 
of the Old Testament. How consonant it is, both with the 
language and spirit of Scripture, no one need be told who 
recollects the value attached to the blessing of the Patriach 
Isaac, and the declarations of the dying Jacob to the twelve 
heads of Israel, besides many other passages which are 
founded upon the same idea. 

It was a prominent principle ‘in all ‘the ancient systems 
of law and religion that the relation of parent and child 
gave rise to religious, rather than merely civel ‘obligations. 
Hence Aristotle says, Zore & 4 pév mpd yoveic prAla téx- 
voc We dvOpadroie mpdc Deobe > row yap elvat nai tTpadpijvas 
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altrot, kai yevouévore row mradev077vat. RBthic. Nicomach., 
vili., 12,5. They belonged to the class of duties styled 
Seta, in distinction frem those that were only dixaca, and 
their violation was regarded among offences committed 
directly against Heaven. Something of this feeling has 


come down and affected even modern. languages. Hence 


we speak of filial piety or impiety. On this account the 
Bible makes this relation the subject of the first command- 
ment immediately following the direct duties we owe to-God, 
and hence, too, the Jewish law punished the crime with 
such unrelenting severity, as though, if permitted to pass 
with impunity, it would be the fruitful source of every viola. 
tion, both of the laws of Heaven and Earth. The filial and 
parental tie seems to have been regarded as a continuation 
of that which bound us to God, and hence, in strictest har- 
mony with this view, Plato regards the man who had sun- 
dered the latter as having utterly annihilated the duties and 
obligations of the former. On this account, as we have 
seen in a passage on which we have already commented, 
page 81, the children of the Atheist were to be regarded as 
orphans, and placed under the care of the state. 

. The importance of this relation in a political point of 
view, may be inferred from the fifth commandment itself, 
The promise annexed has generally been: referred to indi- 
viduals. It appears. to us, however, to have.more of a po. 
litical aspect, and to be addressed to the mation collective- 
ly. The language certainly. seems to favour this idea: 
“. that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee ;” intimating thst the long continuance of 
their national polity in the land of Canaan would depend, 
maore than on anything else, on the preservation of this fund- 
emental concervative article ; on the reverence with whieh 
this duty should be: regarded, as forming the connecting 
hiwk between the civil: and the more purely religious, end 
ax being the source and guarasice of every inferior domestic 
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and political obligation. For undoubted examples of the 
same and similar language, used in the national instead of 
the individual sense, see Deuteronomy, iv., 26, 40; v., 30; 
vi., 2. 

In accordance with this universal sentiment of antiquity, 
Plato, in the passage at the beginning of these remarks, 
and in other places in the Laws, enumerates duties to 
parents as immediately succeeding those which are owed 
to God, and ranks their violation as next in enormity to 
public and private sacrilege. Compare the fourth book of 
the Laws, 717, B.,-and especially a most remarkable pas- 
sage in the ninth book, 881, A.: [atpdc ydp 9) patpoc 7 
rottuy Er: npoyévay Saric toAuhoes Gwpacbas Trot? Beals. 
pevoc alata tivi, uhre trav Gvw deicac Sedy pvey, pire 
Trav Und yc Tyswpiay Aeyouévwr, AAG Karappovay THY 
nadaay nai Und ndvTuv elpnuévav Trapavouel, Tobre de 
Tivog dtotponncg éoydrnc. Odévaroc pey ov ove sot 
foyarov, ol dé tv “Ardov roto Aeydpsvoe trévot, &e. 
“If any one shall dare to treat with violence father or 
mother, or any one of his or their progenitors, having before 
his eyes neither the fear of the powers above, nor of the 
vengeance of the world beneath, but, despising the ancient 
and universal traditions of mankind, shall break through all 
law, for such a one there is need of some most extreme 
remedy. Death, then,-is not this greatest or most extreme 
remedy, but something still beyond this, even those pains 
of Hell which are said to await these enormous offenders.” 
The whole passage is full of dreadful meaning, which cen 
with difficulty be transferred to the English. We have no 
word which comes up to the Greek drorpom#. It is ap- 
plied to the most solemn religious act by which we may 
avert the wrath of Heaven for some enormous wickedness, 
and hence the terms drorpéracoc, drrotpomiacpoc, inauspi- 
ctous, that which ts to be averted by saorifice, an expiation 
or turning away of the Divine wrath, end, in a secondary 
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sense, whaiever 1s most odious or an ufter abomination. In 
all lists of great crimes, as presented to us by the poets, 
one of the worst abodes in ‘Tartarus is ever assigned to of- 
fenders of this description, and thus Paul classes those who’ 
are guilty of violence towards their parents among the un- 
holy and profane: dvociow Kai. BebjAoig matpad@atc Kat 
pytpadA@ac. 1 Timothy, i., 9. 

. The holiness of the family. relation is intimated, in the 
ancient mythology, by the worship of Vesta; and the per- 
petual cherishing of the domestic affections, as affording 
the vivifying and fructifying warmth by which all, social 
and political institutions must be preserved, is represented 
in the Eternal Fire. Well did Cicero say, in aris et focis 
est Respublica. This intimate connexion is set forth by the 
Greek and Latin poets in almost every form of expression. 
Virgil presents the holy alliance in one line: 


Sacra Defim sanctique patres.,. 
Georg., ii., 473. 

And this seems but a reiteration of the precept, Leviticus, 
xix., 2, and of the order in which the religious and family 
duties are there given. Speak unto all the congregation of 
Israel, and say unto them, Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord 
your God am holy. Fear ye every man his father and his 
mother. Iam the.Lord your God. 

The obligation of filial obedience, as the fountain of all 
moral and political virtues, is thus beautifully set forth in a 
fragment of Euripides from Stobeus : 


"Kyw 0 5 pév METIZTON dpgopa Aéyery 
_ é& Tovde MPTP * - matpl reiOcoOar ypewv 
Traidac, vopierv 7 avro Tour’ elvas Sixny. 

_ Eurip. Alopa. 


So, also, in a still more sigalg fragment of the same 
poet, in which duties to parents are ranked next after those 
due the Gods, and before mere political obligations : 
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rpeic toiv dperai Ac xpi 0° doxeiy © Téxnoy, 

OEOTS re tisav, robo te Opépavtrac TONETS, 

NOMOTSE re xoevode ‘EAA ddoc : xai TavTa dpGgiv 

nhAdsorov Etec orépavoy evurelac del. 

Eurip. Antiope.. 
We have dwelt the longer on this, because we think 

that Plato’s views here, and in many other places in the 
Laws and other dialogues, furnish a complete refutation of 
the charge, which might otherwise be drawn from the fifth 
book of the Republic’; and because, at the present day, 
even with all the declarations of the Bible, the relation 
seems to be becoming divested of that sanctity which it 
anciently possessed. In the theories of some, it is placed 
even below civil duties.- So far from being thought to pos- 
sess any religious character, it is denied that it forms a sub- 
ject even for political legislation. It is ranked among itm- 
perfect obligations, and is never with us, except in some few 
cases of pauperism, enforced by law. Why, when so 
many inferior subjects are made matters of legislation, this 
fundamental and all-conservative relation should have so 
little space assigned to it in our jurisprudence, it would be 
difficult to say. The effects, however, which will inevita- 
bly result, in loosening the whole political structure, can be 
far more easily and with more certainty predicted. The 
relation and the duties resulting are also attacked by spuri- 
ous reformers, who, under the name of a cold and heart- 
hardening universal benevolence, or love to being in general, 
would utterly bréak up all the family ties, and destroy all 
the associations connected with that holy word, Our Home. 
These men sometimes, in their ignorance, make stale second- 
hand quotations from Plato, and we would wish to rescue 
him from their profane grasp. 


= 
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. 
The Words npooluov and napautGiov. The Preamble, 
the Advisory or Argumentative Part of the Law. 

Pace 2, Ling 16. Td rrapaptO:ov vrodeuévaw pynréov 8 
dei raoyev. “ The lawgiver (vouobéry, understood) must 
declare what each one must suffer, after having pnt under, 
by way of hypothesis or foundation, an exhortation or pre- 
amble.” Another reading has mpvol{ucoy, which is followed 
by Ficinus. They both, however, would possess nearly 
the same significance. - IIpoofueov would literally mean “a 
preface or preamble ;” trapazv@toy, “an exhortatory ex- 
ordium,” containing the ground or reason of the law. This 
the philosopher deemed essentially and peculiarly neces- 
sary in those institutions that related to religion. Such an 
exhortation or argument, by way of preamble, nearly the 
whole of this tenth book may be considered, as only the 
_ last few pages are devoted to the preceptive declaration, 
and the penal statute founded upon it. In a more limited 
sense, however, the mapapiGroy here intended is contained 
in what immediately follows. In like manner, Cicero, in 
evident imitation of Plato, introduces in his treatise De 
Legibus a similar mpooiuoy, in which he makes religious 
belief and reverence the only true foundation of law and 
of every form of civil polity. -It may be found in that noble 
passage, lib. ii., sec. vii.: Sit igitur hoc a principio per- 
suasum civibus, dominos esse omnium rerum ac moderatores 
Deos, eaque que gerantur, eorum geri judicio ac numine, 
eosdemque optime de genere hominum mereri, et, qualis 
quisque sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat, qua mente, qua 
pietate colat religiones, intueri, piorumque et impiorum 
habere rationem. His enim rebus imbute mentes, haud 
sane abhorrebunt ab utili ac vera sententia. Quid est enim 
verius, quam neminem esse oportere tam stulte arrogantem, 
ut in se rationem et mentem putet inesse, in colo mundoque 
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non putet ? aut ut ea, que vix summa ingenii ratione compre- 
hendat, nulla ratione moveri putet? Utiles esse autem 
opiniones has, quis neget, quum intelligat, quam multa fr- 
mentur jurejurando, quante salutis sit federum religiones, 
quam multos Divini supplicii metus a scelere revocarit, 
quamque SANCTA SIT SOCIETAS civium inter ipsos, 
Diis immortalibus interpositis tum judicibus, tum testibus. 
Habes legis PROGEMIUM: sic enim hoc appellat Plato. 

What a striking contrast between the sentiments of these 
noble heathen, and those of many modern political theories, 
constitutions, and boasting bills of rights, from which the 
very names of God, religion, Christianity, or the least allu- 
sion to any bond (religio) by which the visible state is 
connected with the invisible world, are as carefully ex- 
cluded, as though they were the deadliest foes to the po- 
litical happiness of mankind. ; 

On this subject we may compare also the sublime mrpooé- 
cov in the Timeus, or the Dialogue in which Plato at- 
tempts to set forth the universal code of laws which govern 
both the physical and intelligible universe. The preamble 
or mpeoiutoy there, is found in that remarkable passage, in 
which he divides all things into what he stylee, ro "ON 
pev dei yéveoty 6& ova Eyov’ Kai Td TITNOMEN ON pév, 
by dé oidénore. Td pév On vofhoet peta Adyou nNEeptAnnTor, 
del xara tabta bv: 7d dé d6&y per’ aloOjcewe dAdyou, 
dolaoror, yryvopuevor, wai droAAtpevoy, dvrwe 62 obdérrore 
bv. That which eternally IS and hath never generation, 
and that which is ever BECOMING or being generated, and 
never truly IS; the one received by the intelligence with 
reason, always BEING in the same relations, the other re- 
ceived by-opinion with irrational sense, ever becoming, perish- 
ing, and never truly, and in the highest sense, having a sub- 
stantive being.— Timeus, 27, P. . This he evidently intends 
as a preamble to the system of physical and psychological 
legislation contained in that wonderful dialogue; for after 
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dwelling upon the above distinction at some length, pre- 
paratory to the statement of the universal laws of mind and 
matter, T'imeus is thus addressed by Socrates: 10 péy oby 
TIPOOIMION VYavpaciwg dredckipeOd cov, rov dé 67) NO- 
MON 7lv épetjce répacve. “Since in such a wonderful 
way we have received from you the preamble, next in order 
prepound to us the law.” Timeus, 29, C. 


Nl. 
Subjective Sense of the Word cAnOetw. 


Pace 4, Linz 9. Ovtxovy, @ céve, doxet pidiov elvar 
GArOsbovrac Aéyety we étoi Veol; “ Does it not, then, seem 
to be an easy matter to affirm, in all truthfulness, that there 
are Gods, or that the Gods exist?” ’AAnOevw, although it 
includes in its signification the utterance of truth, and there 
are many passages in which it must be so rendered, has 
yet reference rather to truth of feeling than to truth of ex- 
pression, to that which belongs to the subjective state of 
the soul or the moral diathesis, rather than to that which is 
the result of scientific, or speculative, or casuistical argu- 
ment—what the Psalmist styles, “truth in the inward parts.” 
Paul seems to include much of this sense as he uses the 
term, Ephesians, iv., 15—dAnOebovrec év dydrq: not s 
much “speaking the truth,” as our translation has it, but 
rather, as is shown by the context, and especially by the 
word dydry, “being truthful, or of a true heart in love.” 
So, also, Galatians, iv., 16—Oore éyOpd¢ ipa yéyova dAn 
Getiwy tiv; “ Have I become subject to your hatred while 
I am true (in heart) to you?” It may refer, in this last ex- 
ample, to the declaration of truth, but even if that is sup- 
posed to be included, the subjective sense of the word is 
still predominant. Hence we may best.render dAnGetow . 
rac, in the passage at the head of these remarks, adverbiel- 
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ly, thus : “ In all sincerity, in all truthfulness, in consistency 
with the truest and purest sentiments of our nature.” ‘The 
other rendering, which would refer it merely to the declara- 
tion of truth, would be comparatively tame, besides pro- 
ducing a pleonasm in Aéyey. Our translation is also in 
perfect keeping with the character of the honest and truth- 
ful Clinias, as he is, with great dramatic skill, represented 
to us throughout this whole argument. He uses the lan- 
guage of a man who never had felt a doubt on the subject. 
This is a favourite word with Plato, and frequently to be 
found in his writings in this subjective sense. For a very 
excellent example, see the Theetetus, 202, B.: éray pév 
ovy dvev Adéyou tHy GAnOn détay rivd¢ Tig Adby, *’AAH- 
OEYEIN pév abrov riy puyjy epi aité, yryvooxey J 
ob. The sentiment is, that the soul may be subjectively in 
harmony with the truth, so as cordially to embrace it in its 
creed before scientific knowledge, or an objective presenta- 
tion of it to the speculative reason. It may have the défe 
before it possesses a clear apprehension of the doctrine. 
This may be, and often undoubtedly is, the case in religion ; 
but those who would, on this account, undervalue logical 
and doctrinal statements, or what they rather disdainfully 
style systematic theology, are in danger either of a mysti- 
cism, in which all clear perceptions of truth are utterly lost, 
or of taking opinions upon the mere testimony of others, or 
on the credit of a blind tradition, without either light in the 
reason, Or any true warmth in the affections 

We have an illustration of this truthful state of mind in 
the course which Clinias pursues in the next reply—nparov 
pev y7 Kai fjAtoc, &c. He enters upon the argument with 
all the confidence of an easy victory. He appeals at once 
to the most obvious phenomena, not so much as scientific 
proofs of the Divine existence, but rather as visible repre- 
sentations of a manifest Divine power. ‘The Heavens de- 
clare (to all whose souls are prepared for it) the glory of 
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God.” But as though this had too much the appearance 
of speculative reasoning, he retreats again to his strong 
hold, the feelings of his own nature, and appeals to the 
common and universal sentiments of mankind. This, with 
the bare aspect of the heavens, he deems enough for those 
who were true-hearted (dAn@evoyrec) concerning the Gods. 
We are taught in the Holy Scriptures, that not only a true 
belief, but also unbelief in respect to the Divine existence, 
has its seat primarily in the affections rather than in the 
intellect. ‘The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” The Hebrew word here is sometimes used for the 
understanding ; still, like the Greek ¢pévec, with all its 
cognates, such as dpovéw, ppdvnotc, dpdynua, d&c., it gen- 
erally refers to the intellect, not so much in.a speculative 
or scientific aspect, but rather as modified by the state of 
the affections or moral powers. 


IV. . 

‘The Orphic Poetry. | 

Pace 5, Lane 12. Ol pév Ey rice pérpoic, ol 62 nat dvev 
pétpwy. -“ Some in poetry and some in prose.” It is very 
uncertain what prose writings are here referred to. ‘Those 
in poetry must have been the works of Homer, Hesiod, and 
perhaps of Orpheus. The term tadAaiérarot (most ancient) 
would seem to refer to some productions older than the 
Iliad and the Theogonia. . These might be styled rraAaca, 
in comparison with the period of Grecian literature in which 
Plato lived, which, although many centuries posterior in 
time, was not separated from them by any distinct literary 
epoch prior to the Persian wars. They.could not, how. 
ever, be well entitled to the epithet maAacérata, which, as 
it is introduced, and as the context shows, is meant to des- 
ignate the most remote of two distinct periods, in reference 
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to which it is intimated, there was a progression, if we may 
so style it, from the cosmological to the theogenic or my- 
thological. The first, or most ancient class, were of the 
former description. They were more philosophical than 
the latter, more taken up with the origin of things, that all- 
absorbing question which so engrossed the early mind : o¢ 
yéyovev 4 TIPQTH SYIIE otpavoed ray te GAAwy. They 
were pantheistic rather than polytheistic, manifesting a de- 
parture, but still a less departure from the primitive reli- 
gion than is denoted by the latter stage. (See. Note 9, 
page 5.) Ali these marks correspond well with the nature 
of some of the hymns styled Orphic, under which name a 
few fragments, whether spurious or not. have survived to 
our own day. Although these are generally regarded as 
productions of a much later age, yet, from the frequent refer- 
ence made to Orpheus by the Greek peets, it would seem 
almost certain that a collection of hymns under this name 
existed in the most ancient times, forming that copious 
fund or storehouse of rich poetical appellations, from which 
Homer, and subsequently Aischylus, were supplied, besides 
being the source of whatever is pantheistical or mystical 
in the Grecian tragedies. The existence of forgeries is 
evidence that there must have been onginale m imitation 
of which they were composed, and an ancient philosophy 
and theology, which had once exerted great influence on 
the human mind, to serve as their plausible and probable 
foundation. 

In connexion with the passage before us, compare lib. 
iv., 716, A-: ‘O pav dy Sede, Gomep nai 6 raAatde Adyor, 
dprhy re sai tedevriy rai pica tay bytar dxdvroy &ywyr. 
This is almost the vary language of one of the so-styled 
Orphic fragments now extant, and is directly referred to 
Orpheus by the scholiast on the place :—Oedr wey Tov dn- 
povpyoy cages, taddsdy 62 Adyor Aéyes tov OPOIKON, 


' 8¢ dare ovroe, 
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Zeve apy, Zeve péooa, Arég 3” éx mavra Térvnrac: 
Zede rvOuny yaing Te Kai ovpavev dorepoevroc. 
Should any one say that this resembles very much the 
language of Thales, or some of the philosophers of that 
period, and that, therefore, the ignorant old scholiast had 
heen imposed upon by one who had affixed a fabulous name- 
and given a poetical dress to some of their dogmas,—why, 
we would reply, may not Thales and others have derived 
this peculiar mode of expression from a still earlier source, 
and why this disposition to charge the scholiasts and 
Christian fathers with combining to produce such useless 
and yet elaborate forgeries as some critics are constantly 
connecting with theirnames? We say useless, because a 
philosophy and theology, such as appears in these hymns, 
did, beyond all question, exist at a very early period, and 
the poetical dress, had it not been real, would have added 
nothing to the argument they sought to derive from them. 
For places in the ancient writings, in which reference is 
made to Orpheus and his poems, the reader is referred to 
Plata, Ion, vol. iii., p. 134, Leip. ; Convivium, vii., 219; De 
Legibus, vi., 230; Cratylus, ii., 263; Aristotle, De Anim., 
i, 8; Euripides, Rhesus, 947 ; Hippolytus, 967 ; Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor., i., 38; Diod. Sic., iv., 25; Just. Mart., 
hortat. ad Graecos, p. 17; Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christ., - 
ZVe, 64, 65. - 
12 
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V. 
Plato’s Regard for Antiquity.and ihe Ancient Mythology.— 
His Use of the Word @eot. 

Pace 6, Line 1. Ov pédtoy émringy radatotc ovary. 
“It is hard to find fault with them, seeing they are ancient 
things.” We discover, in this and similar expressions, 
Plato’s conservative spirit and reverence for antiquity, 
struggling with his conviction of the importance of having 
the minds of the young imbued with higher notions of the 
Divine Nature than could be obtained from the ancient 
poets. The same feelings are manifested in that passage 
in the Republic, in which he dismisses Homer, with the 
rest of the poets, from his imaginary City of the Soul, al- 
though, at the same time, he sends him away with a. garland 
of honour on his head. ‘Should such a one (he says) 
come to our city, wishing to exhibit his poems, we would, 
indeed, reverence him as something sacred, and wonderful, 
and delightfully pleasant, yet still would we say that no 
such man could abide with us: dmoréurroysév te ay ele 
GAAny r6Aty, pbpov Kata Tho Kedadnco narayéavrec Kai 
Epiw orépayrec, and we would send him away te another 
state, having poured myrrh upon his head and crowned him 
with a wreath.” Republic, 398, A. We find, however, 
everywhere, in his works, a strong attachment to the an- 
cient myths, wherever they contained nothing gross or of- 
fensive.to his views of morality ; a number of which, and 
those, too, distinguished for the feeling of awe and sublimity 
with which they inspire the reader, he has himself present- 
ed in some of the most important and philosophical of his 
dialogues. 

It is.exceedingly interesting to contemplate the peculiar 
condition of this philosopher, endeavouring to reform what 
he felt he had no power or commission to abolish. Having 
no Divine warrant, like the Hebrew prophets or the apostles 
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of Christ, he did not dare to enter upon an exterminating 
crtisade against all the rites, opinions, and traditions held 
sacred in the Athenian worship. The Grecian reformer 
was too well acquainted with human nature not to fear lest, 
in destroying the monster Superstition, he should call up 
another of a still more horrid aspect—Atheism. He did 
not wish utterly to pull down existing institutions, while he 
had no new revelation, whose authority might replace, with 
increased vigour, the departed reverence for those ancient 
myths, the probable remains of truths once communicated 
from Heaven, yet mysteriously abandoned to all the cor- 
ruptions and distortions of the human mind. He probably 
thought that out of some of the better parts of the Grecian 
mythology there might be constructed a system, which, 
while it recognised the One Eternal Supreme, placed at 
an immense distance from all things created by him or ema- 
nating from him, might, at the same time, admit of inferior 
powers, retaining the individual names at least, (if not the 
characters), which had been consecrated by the popular 
superstition. That he did believe in such an Eternal and 
Ineffable Supreme (6 yevvfjoac dldiog rarhp, Timeus, 38, 
A.,—6 KdAdoro¢g nai dptoroc pévwv dei anAde bv 7G 
abrov popoy, Rep., 381, C.,—6' ndvray iixcora tig éavrov 
idéac éx6alywy, 380, D.), every reader of his works must 
admit. He undoubtedly erred in supposing that the pure 
worship of such a glorious Being could be consistent with 
any kind of religious homage paid to inferior powers; yet 
we should remember that the same error has been com- 
mitted by’ the largest portion of the professedly Christian 
Church, and that we are to judge Plato, not as-a Christian 
under the light. of revelation, but as a heathen philosopher 
struggling with difficulties, of the magnitude of which we 
have no just conception. These remarks are deemed ne- 
cessary in reply to the charge often made against Plato, of 
countenancing the polytheism of his countrymen, and which 
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may be found set forth in its strongest light in a tract by 
Jacob Zimmerman, contained in the ninth volume of the 
Amenitates Literaria. 

A misconception in regard to the Platonic aiellngy has 
arisen from his use of the word Seoi. The Greek writers, 
whether poets or orators, generally meant by it nothing 
more than supernatural beings of a higher order than men. 
The word, in itself, had attached to it none of those more 
metaphysical conceptions which belong to our term Divine, 
as significant of the uncreated and eternal. There was, 
' therefore, no philological inconsistency in its being applied 
to those beings whom Plato elsewhere calls daiuovec, and 
who, in his scheme, may be regarded in the same fight with 
the angels or sons of God, mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 

In respect to the objection which might be made to his 
use of the plural, it may be remarked, that throughout this 
whole argument with the atheist, ded¢ may be substituted 
for Seot, without at all affecting its validity, and we should 
by so doing come nearer to the philosopher's true meaning, 
than by retaining the common term, with the misconception 
ariging from our modern notions ; that is, we should better 
translate his spirit by adopting a slight mistranslation of 
the letter. Oeol is often to be taken collectively for the 
whole of the superhuman Genus, however inferior and de- 
pendent some parts of it may be in respect to another, and 
is equivalent, in the discussions which follow, to 76 Yeior 
or 7d daswéviov. Another suggestion, which it may be 
proper to make here, is, that by the phrase Yeol card vouove, 
the writer means not directly the Theogony and ‘worship 
established by law at Athens (although even this he would 
touch with the hand of a wise reformer, and not of 3 reck- 
less destructionist), but rather the cultus of the Supreme 
and inferior Divinities, as it should be set forth by the law- 
giver in that pure system of polity which he contemplates 


in the present treatige, 
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VI. 
Philosophy and Character of Anaxagoras. 
Paer 6, Lanz 6. véov.......copayv. “ Of our modern 


Wits, or wise yaen ;” that is, comparatively modern, although 
all te whom he refers did not live m Plato’s own time. He 
seems chiefly to have had in mind Anaxagoras, who, not- 
withstanding his speculative theism and his boasted doc- 
trine of the Nove, was yet regarded by Plato as giving an 
atheistical teadency to the age in which he lived.. In re- 
gard te his theology, Anaxagoras is beet knewn by the po- 
sition, in which he so much gieried, “ that mind was the 
cause of all things,” and in physics, by the unpopular 
dogma, “that the sua was nothing but a mass of ignited 
stone, instead ef an animated being,” as was commonly be- 
lieved, and as Plato seems to teach in this book. The 


character of this philosopher may be understoed from the | 


boasting he himself made, and which his friends made for 
him, in regard to the first of these doctrines ; as though, in 


this respect, he had in any way advanced beyond the more. 


modest Thales, or had discovered a truth which had been 


concealed from the beginning of the world to his own day... 


Socrates seems to have had a right view of him in the 
Pheedon, where he charges him with setting out with the 
doctrine that Nove was. the cause-of all things, as a mere 
speculative tenet, and then making no use of it in subse- 
quent parts of his philesophy; that is, never ascending 
above second causes, or rising from the physical to the 
moral (ro BéArcoroy), but ever assigning, as the chief mo- 
tive powers, dépac re xal alfépac nai tdata, gases, and 
fires, and fluids, as the words may be rendered in accom- 


modation to the same spirit in modern physical philosephy. - 


“‘ Having once (says he) heard one reading a book of Anax- 
agoras, and saying, that Nous was the disposer and the effi- 
cient cause of all things, I was highly delighted with the 
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declarstion, and it seemed to me to be admirably said ; and 
I thought, that if Nov¢ (or Mind) thus arranged all things, 
everything must be placed in that position in which it was 
best for it to be ; so that no other study remained for man, in 
regard to both himself and other things, but the investigation 
of that which was (morally) most excellent and best (or, in 
other words, moral causes), and that this was the only true 
science of things. But in this wonderful hope (of discover- 
ing the universal science, or science of sciences) I was 
greatly disappointed; for as I read on I find the man 
making no’ farther use of his boasted Nove, nor assigning 
any other cause in the disposal and arrangement of the 
world, than airs, and ethers, and waters, and other similar 
things many and strange. And he seemed to me to act 
precisely as if any one saying, that Socrates doeth whatso- 
ever he doeth by mind or reason, should then, in attempt- 
ing to assign the causes of my actions, assert that I now 
sit here for these reasons, namely, that my body is com- 
posed of bones and. nerves, that my bones are solid and 
have joints, and that my nerves contract and relax ; where- 
fore that the bones being raised up in their joinings, the 
nerves, by reason of tension and relaxation, make me to bend 
my limbs, and that for this reason I now sit here: and so, 
also, in respect to our conversing, should assign other similar 
causes of the phenomena of speech, such as voices, and 
aérial vibtations, and sounds (pwvde re xai dépac nai Gxods), 
and ten thousand other such agencies, all the while neglect- 
ing to assign the true reason (of reasons), that because it 
seemed good (GéAriov) to the Athenians to condemn me, 
therefore it seemed better to me to sit here, and more just 
to submit to the sentence they had imposed. Since, as I 
verily believe, had it not been for the last-mentioned reasons, 
these nerves and bones would long before this have had me 
away to Megara or among the Beotians, being set in mo- 
tion by an opinion of the best (tov BeAriorov), if.I had not 
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thought it more just and better to remain than to fly.” 
Phzdon, 97, 98. We recommend the close ‘study of this 
whole passage, and the admirable sketch it presents of such 
theists as Anaxagoras, to every student who wishes to 
know the essential difference, on this most vital point, be- 
tween the Socratic and other ancient systems of philosophy. 
How strongly does it remind us of many modern books of 
physical science, in which the name of God may, perhaps, | 
appear in 2 preface or some introductory note, while all the 
rest is not merely silent, but directly adapted to produce an 
atheistic turn of thought, by suffering the mind to dwell on 
nothing else than dépac re xai alfépac xai tdata, gases, 
and fluids, and fires, or imponderable agents. The opinion 
which Plato entertained of this philosopher is also signifi- 
cantly expressed, although he does not mention his name, 
in the eleventh book of the Laws, 967, A. B.C., a passage 
which is more freely examined in Note XIIL, on the athe- 
istic doctrine of pvotc, TUYy7, and Téyv7n. | 

The Nove of Anaxagoras can hardly be regarded as a 
personal being, or as a tux?) brepxoopla, distinct from the 
world, of which it might be considered the informing law. 
The atheist may admit the dogma without changing his 
creed. La Grange undoubtedly believed that there was 
Nowe, or reason, in the Heavens, even a science so profound, 
that all the powers of his highest mathematical analysis 
could barely follow the laws of motion in which it was dis- 
played ; and) yet La Grange was an atheist. The Heavens 
had no interest for him except as they formed a splendid 
diagram for the illustration of his calculus, and as long as 
the moral element was wanting it made no difference what 
name was inscribed upon it, whether Nove or dvoarc, or a 
God possessed of mere intelligence, to whom we were no- 
thing, and who was nothing to us, except as affording subjects 
for the exercise of the speculative intellect. This Nove of 
Anaxagoras had no respect to moral as final causes, which, 
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as Socrates shows, were studiously excluded from his philes- 
ophy. It was only another name for the physical truth of 
things, in which the atheist contends there may be science on 
his hypothesis, as well as on anyother. It was an abstract 
intelligence, displayed wholly in physical-adaptations, with- 
out either a general er special providence. It might be 
regarded as the instinct of the universe, working in the 
great whole, as some of its emanations in minute portions, 
blindly, unconsciously, without personality, and knowing 
everything but itself. However incomprehensible this may 
be, it is still the highest reach of that philosophy which 
makes no account of any moral attributes in the Deity, but 
regards him as a mere impassible intelligence. We have 
no hesitation in preferring pantheism if it embrace, although 
inconsistently, that moral element, without which there can 
be no true personality, either to Nove or yuyh. 

Plato evidently regarded this philosophy as no better 
than practical atheism, notwithstanding it sets out so pom- 
pously, and apparently so religiously, with the dogma afore- 
said. He seems here to condemn its modern advocates, 
the véoz copo/, as he styles them, equally with that ancient 
superstition which they so much derided. Anaxagoras was 
ofa spirit the very opposite of that which pervades all the 
teachings of Socrates. He was inclined rather to insult 
and shock the popular superstitions than gently to remove 
them, or turn to good account whatever of truth they might 
possess, and that, too, not in the spirit of enthusiastic reli- 
gious zeal, which we cannot help respecting even when we 
are compelled te condemn, but in the mere conceit of a 
little fancied progress in physical science. Like the 
modern Galileo, whose name. is so frequently in the mouths 
of the gcientific enemies of religion, he evidently rejoiced 
more in the thought, that this very small advance raised 
him somewhat above the religious notions of his country- 
men, than in any honest wish or desire to elevate thoaa 
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popular views which placed him, as he supposed, in such 
egotistical contrast. He seems to have been a regular 
priest and poet hater, and there is, therefore, no cause for 
surprise that he shouki have called forth the enmity and 
prejudices of those whom he had, from no higher motive 
than vanity, attacked. 
This spirit was manifested in the declaration, a few lines 
below referred to, that the heavenly bodies. were only 
masses of earth and stones, and that the sun was a ball of 
melted ore. For this he was charged by the Athenians 
with atheism, and justly too; for he who assails the com- 
mon belief of any people, without putting anything better in 
its place, or who attempts to destroy false notions of the 
Deity, without teaching, as Socrates and Plato did, the doc- 
trine of the one eternal and ineffable, yet personal Supreme, 
the head of a moral government, and directing all things 
with final reference to moral ends, is in heart no better 
than an atheist, whatever refined speculative notions he 
may have in the abstract about Noize or intelligence being 
the cause of all things. It is probable that the condemna- 
tion of Socrates was mainly effected in consequence of 
his views having been misunderstood by the unthinking 
Athenian mob, and confounded with those of Anaxagoras, 
Plato did undoubtedly hold that the Heavenly bodies 
were animated personal beings ; but when here and in sub- 
sequent passages he styles them Jeol, it is only in the senae 
of beings superior to men. The simple doctrine, there- 
fore, for it goes no farther, that the Heavenly bodies were 
animated beings, was no great heresy either in philosophy 
or religion. (See Note XXXIV., where this subject is 
more fully discussed.) It was far better than the specula- 
tive semi-atheism of Anaxagoras, or even of some. modern, 
naturalists, who have only substituted for the abstract Nove 
of the Grecian philosopher the symbols and equations of 


‘the differential and integral calculus. One religious, cope. 
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ception of God as a moral governor, the light in which. 
Plato and Socrates chiefly regarded him, and which may | 
exist in connexion with the most absurd notions of the 
physical universe, does yet belong to a philosophy almost 
finitely removed above the mere scientific theism of such 
men as Anaxagoras, Galileo or La Place. : 


VII. 
The Divine Justice, the Ground of Human Law. | 


Pace 9, Line 1. Syeddv ydp tovro Huiv irép dréyvrewy 
Tov vouwy KéAdéorév Te kal dptorov mpooluov Gv etn. 
‘‘For this is just the fairest and most excellent preamble to 
all laws, or to every system of law,” namely, @¢ Yeoi 7’ 
elot xai dyaBoi, dixny tisayrec diadepdytws Gv0pairwr. 
“That the Gods not only are, but that they are also good, 
and that, moreover, they have an esteem for justice beyond 
anything that is felt among men.” deol here, a3 we have 
remarked before, is used as a collective term for the whole 
of the Divine Nature, being equivalent to rd Yetov, or Td 
da:zévioy, and should be rendered in the singular, if we 
would do full justice to the thought. See Note V.. The 
sentiment is this: It is not enough simply to believe in the 
Divine existence. God is something more than the dynamic 
principle of the universe. Neither is it enough to connect 
with this tlre notion of infinite knowledge. God is some- 
thing more than the Nove of Anaxagoras, something more 
than mere intelligence. The law should present him to 
us in the far sublimer ide& of a Being clothed with the 
moral attributes of justice, and of a special, or, rather, moral 
providence. It is this, and not a merely speculative or 
scientific theism, which must lie at the foundation of every 
true system of legislation. We may talk as loftily as we 
please of The Sypreme Intelligence, or The First Cause, or 
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The Great Idea, it is still practical atheism, until along with 
this there is recognised The Lawgiver, The Judge, and The 
Moral Governor, the constant and interested ‘Witness of our 
every act, the ground and sanction of the solemn appeal of 
the oath. “That such views (says Cicero) are useful and 
necessary, who will deny, when he reflects how many things 
must be confirmed by an oath, how much safety there is in 
those religious rites that pertain to the solemnization of con- 
tracts, how many the fear of the Divine punishment keeps 
back from crime; in short, how sacred and holy a thing So- 
ciety becomes when the Immortal Gods ‘are constantly pre- 
sented (in the Law) both as judges and witnesses.” Cic., 
De Leg,, ii., vii. We would even venture to assert, that 
a gross anthropopathy or anthropomorphism, if it retain 
such views of the moral attributes of the Deity as a God of 
Law, is every way to be preferred to the most metaphysical 
or philosophical notions of the Divine Nature and its im- 
passibility, which reject them, or do not even assign to 
them the most prominent place. . 


VIL. 
Universality of the Belief in a God. 


Pace 10, LinE 10. 'EAAfvwy tre kat Bapbdpwr névrav 
éy ovudopaic tavrotatc. Cémpare with this what Clinias 
says, page 4, line 14: nal 5rt mdvreg “EAAnvéc te Kat 
Bdp6apor vouitovory elvat Seotc. By Greeks and Bar- 
barians, the former always meant all niankind, and, there- 
fore, the belief in a God is here declared to be coextensive | 
with the race. If any man might rely on his own unaided 
reason, who will venture to say that Plato would not have 
been justified in thus trusting himself to it? And yet, pro- 
found as he was in the investigation of truth beyond the 
most, if not all, of his fellow-men, he never hesitates to ap- 
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peal to the common sentiments, the cova? Evyoces of man- 
kind, and to throw himself upon them often with a confidence 
which he yielded ta no speculative argument. Hence his 
fondness for those ancient myths, under which were con- 
cealed, in various forms, the opinions universally held re- 
specting the moral government of God and the doctrine of 
future retribution. This was not, as Warburton supposed, 
a mere accommodation of himeelf to those vulgar dogmas, 
which he did not wish to destroy, because he deemed them 
useful. All that has been said by writers of that achoel, 
and by the ancient authorities on whom they pretend to 
rely, respecting the exoteric and esoteric teaching, we be- 
lieve ta be wholly unsupported by any parts of the genurne 
dialogues of Plato. Ne man was farther from his true 
spirit than Warburton, aad, without an appreciation of this, 
his learning only led hina to misunderstand the philosopher 
in some of his most serioua discussions. If ever Plato is 
deeply earnest, it is when, he gets engaged in the discus- 
sion of a traditionary myth, which he can regard in some 
measure as standing in the place of primitive revelation, or 
can find relief from the uncertainties of his own specula- 
tions, in what he could trace as the universal voice of hu. 
manity. We need no stronger proof of this, than is found 
in the manner in which he closes the long discussion in the 
Gorgias (in some respects the most perfect and rigidly con- 
ducted argument to be found in his works), with the mythi- 
cal representation of the final judgment ; as though, without 
this appeal to the authority of ancient and universal tradi. 
tion, human reason could never freely and satisfactorily 
prove that a life of seneual pleasure, or of worldly ambition, 
was not better than one spent in acts of virtue and the culti- 
vatioa of philosopby. He was the last man to spurn such 
aid, in ovder to gratify that pride of intellect, that would 
adopt no conclusions to which it, had not arrived through 
the, independent exercise of private judgment. He knaw 
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tee well the direct tendency of such a spirit to darken the 
understanding, and to lead to error instead of truth. 

We would not, however, confound this with a modern 
affectation which has sought to support itself by the au- 
thority of our philosopher. Plato, it should be ever borne 
in mind, had no Bible, and he did well, therefore, and ex- 
ercised his highest reagon in seeking for a Divine revelation 
in those universal. sentiments of all people and nations, 
which were as ancient in time as they were extended in 
space, and which could most truly be said to be, semper, 
ubigue, et ab omnibus. This object of his reverence was 
something far different from the vor populi of the dema: . 
gogue, who is often most successful when he can array the 
artificial and transient feeling of one generation, or one ne- 
tion, against what he would style the antiquated prejudices 
of mankind. It was rather that vox humanitatis, which, by 
its univergality at all times and in all regions, gave evi+ 
dence of having been once the voice of God, remains of a 
primitive inspiration, however darkened it may have been 
by human depravity—opinions which had not been the prod- 
uct of the speculative reasen, but. which, under the con- 
serving influence of a higher principle, had maintained their 
ground in spite of the opposition of human depravity, and 
the consequently superinduced darkness of the human un- 
derstanding. It was this var ee to which Hesiod 
geems to allude: 


gnun 0 ob tic TdpTray Seiten: iv teva woAAot 
Aaol onuifovos > Sebc vb Teg Loti nat abrh. 
_ Works and Days, 700. 


Compare, also, Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, i., 43: Solug 
enim videt, primum esse Deas, quod in amnium animis 
eorum notionem impressigset ipsa natura. Qué egt enim 
gens, aut quod genus hominum, qued non, habeat sine do, 
tying anticipationem aaa Deorym? qua npaampye 
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appellatur, &c. Quum enim non instituto aliquo aut more 
aut lege sit opinio constituta, maneatque ad unum omnium 
firma consensio, inteJligi necesse est esse Deos, quoniam 
insifas eorum vel potius innatas cogitationes habemus. De 
quo autem omnium natura consentit, id verum esse necesse 
est. And again, lib. ii., 12: Itaque inter omnes: omnium 
gentium sententia constat. Omnibus enim mnaium est et 
in animo quasi insculptum esse Deos. 

Still more to the same effect, Tusc. Disp., i., 30, where 
we find the best definition of the Law of Nature that has 
ever been given. Ut porro firmissimum hoc afferri videtur, 
cur Deos esse credamus, quod nulla gens tam fera, nemo 
omnium tam sit immanis, cujus mentem non imbuerit De- 
orum opinio. Multi de Diis prava sentiunt (id enim vitioso 
more effici solet), omnes tamen esse vim et naturam Di- 
vinam arbitrantur. Nec vero id collocutio hominw. aut 
consensus efficit: non institutis opinio est confirmata, non 
legibus. Omnis autem in re consensio omnium gentrum 
LEX NATUR putanda est. 


IX. 
Antiquity of Atheism. 
'. Pace 11, Ling 12. Tiyvovrac dé det rAstove Ff tAdrrove 
tabryy tiv védcov Exovrec. “There have always been 
more or less who have had this disease of atheism.” It has 
been maintained that there were no philosophical atheists, 
professedly so, before Democritus and Leucippus. Plato, 
however, asserts that some such have existed from a very 
early period, and in this he is borne out by Aristotle, who 
tells us that most of the earliest philosophers, especially 
_ those of the Ionic school, assigned only material causes of 
the universe: Tay mpitwy drAoccodnodyTwy of mAEioros 
tag tv bane eldes pévov phOnoav dpyac slvar mrévrwv. 
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Aristotle, Metaph., i.. 3. A distinction, however, should 


be made between those who were professed atheists, such 


as Democritus and Diagoras, and those who were inclined 
to an atheistical mode of philosophizing, while they yet pro- 
fessed to be theists, although of an impure and inconsistent. 
species. In this latter class the world has always abound- 
ed. On the other hand, it is most conclusively shown by 
Cudworth, that, although this materializing school was an- 
cient, the first philosophy was spiritual, and that the sub- 
sequent atheism arose from a perversion of the atomical 
theory, which, when truly held, and according to the views 
of those who originated it before Democritus, was not only 
favourable to, but one of the firmest supports of:a pure theism. 
Plato, in this passage, styles atheism a disease, as though it 
were something unnatural, a corruption, dsapOopa (see page 
4, line’ 18), a departure from those innate sentiments or mpo- 
Afpperc, of the race of which he and Cicero speak so em- 
phatically. So, also, the apostle treats it as a degeneracy 
from a primitive better state, Rom.,i.,28. He speaka of 
this tendency as a darkness of the spirit, nai éoxorioOn 7 
dotvetocg xapdia avTay, Rom., i., 21: as a reprobate mind 
or reason, d06kimov vovv, 28, to which men “had been 
given up, because they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge.” We cannot read these Scriptures without 
calling to mind 2 similar sentiment expressed in a fragment 


- of the old poet Empedocles : 


Aetidc 0 @ oxoréecca Sev trépt db6Ea péunrer. 

Ah wretch! whose soul dark thoughts of God invade. 

If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness ! 
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x. 
Principle of Authority. 

Pace 12, Lone 6. dw duot rei6y, wepipeveic dvacnoner 
elre obra alte dAdws bye, nuvOavipevac nad re THY GA- 
Awv, cai 6f) wal pddsore Kal napa tov vouoGérov. “lf 
you will tske my advice, you will patiently wait, repeated. 
ly examining whether it is thus or otherwise, learning from 
others, and therefore, and in a most especial manner, from 
the Lawgiver.” Notwithstanding the earnest recommenda- 
tion to most diligent study and inquiry, and in perfect con. 
sistency with it, Plato holds that the acceptance of establish- 
ed opinions must go before and guide the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment ; not to supersede or dispense with the ne. 
cessity of the latter in its proper time and place, but be. 
cause the state of mind which submits to lawful authority 
affords the surest guarantee of subsequent mental independ: 
ence, instead of that counterfeit which is often nothing 
more than a-slavish fear of a creed, and which loses all 
true independence, in its premature efforts to avoid what 
the best and wisest of mankind have long regarded as 
established. 

The next sentence contains a thought of the higheat 
practical importance : év dé 67}, TovT@ T@ XPdVw eh TOAUH- 
aye trepi Yeadc undév dacbjoat, “ but during this period see 
to it that you venture upon nothing impious or unholy.” 
That is, religioug obligation must be revered, and pious 
emotions cherished, before the young soul can reason about 
them. and there is no period, however short, that we have 
a right to remain atheists until we are able to prave by in- 
duction the existence of a God. He who thus honours 
reason, by following its first dictate, submission to authority 
which God himself has established, will doubtless Jeave 
those who have been taught to pursue a different course, far 
behind him in all the severer and more abstruse depart. 
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ments of philesophy and theology. Throaghout this whole 
treatise, it should be borne in mind that vowo8éry¢ means 
rather the ancient founder of a state or of a religion, than 
& temporary or subordinate megistrate ; so that “to learn 
of the Lawgiver,” is to consult with deference and respect, 
as one great means of forming right opinions, the civil and 
religious constitution of the state in which we may be bom. 


XI. 
Degrees of Atheism.—Peculiarity of Plato’s Siyle. 


Paee 12, Line 13. MD[avrdrace pév ovv, dc. The 
anithor now proceeds to the-discussion of speculative and 
practical atheism in its three degrees, which may be thus 
stated : ; 

Ist. An absolute denial of the existence of a Deity. 

2d. The opinion that, if a Deity exists, he does not con- 
eern himself about us, or in other words, the denial of a 
Providence. : a 

8d. A sentiment clearly allied to the second; that if a 
Deity exists, and if he even exercises a physical care or 
providence over the world regarded as a physical preduc- 
tion, still he is in-a great measure, if not wholly, indifferent 
to moral conduct, and that, therefore, his displeasure, should 
it be ever exeited, is easily appeased, not by rapentance, 
ner by an atonement that-God himself has provided, but by 
self-imposed votive offerings aud superstitious services. 

We expect a direct argument on the first head, conduet- 
ed in the usual manner by an appeal to evidences of desiga 
_ in the phenomena around us. This mode of proceeding is 
adopted in the diseourses recorded in the Memorabilia, and 
there is, also, an admirable specimen of it in Cicero’s 
treatise De.Natura Deoram. Such a line of argument, 
however, although quite a favourite with modern: theelo- 
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gians, was not that which would first suggest itself to the 
ancient mind, but a more abstruse speculation, and one which 
had a more intimate relation to the great question about the 
first origin of things, the first life and motion in matter, 
whether to be regarded as eternal, or as having had a dis- 
tinct origination from some older essence. This, also, we 
fully believe, is the way in which the subject would present 
itself to such a mind as Socrates, notwithstanding it is gen- 
erally considered that the plain and practical mode of 
reasoning ascribed to him by Xenophon is more in accord- 
ance with the truth, than the metaphysical character in 
which he appears in the Dialogues of Plato. At all events, 
this is the mode adopted here by the Athenian, who un- 
doubtedly represents Socrates, and he-also takes a very 
peculiar method of introducing it. In the commencement 
of his reasoning on the first, head, he takes his hearers by 
surprise, by suddenly suggesting that they had umawares 
fallen upon the discussion of a most important principle, 
which deserved to: be disposed of before going on with 
those more popular views which had just been mentioned. 
It has, at first, the appearance of being accidental, but one 
familiarly acquainted with the Platonic method will ree- 
ognise here the usual ironical resource the author employs 
when he wishes to enter upon a discussion more than 
usually subtle—namely, the apparently undesigned eliciting 
of a question in relation to it from the one with whom the 
dialogue is maintained. -The chief speaker seems, or af- 
fects, suddenly to remember something essential to the argu- 
ment, and which they were in danger of having entirely 
forgotten, although it is evident that it is the main thing 
which has been kept in view from the beginning, notwith- 
standing its seeming incidental introduction. Frequent ex- 
amples of this may be found in the Protagoras, Republic, 
and Theetetus, especially the last. It is, in-fact, so purely 
Platonic, that it may be regarded as one of the best signs, 
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as far, at least, as the style is concerned, by which we may 
distinguish a genuine from a spurious dialogue. 


XII. 
Ancient Doctrine of the Four Elements. 
Pace 13,-Ling 15. Hip wai tdwp wai yi wai dépa. _ It 


is generally assumed that in the use of these terms all the 
ancient philosophers meant four simple, indestructible, and 


incomposite elements ; being the primordia, or adpyai, by the 


union or composition of which all other things were con- 
stituted. Hence many a superficial sneer by popular lec- 
turers at the ignorance of the ancients in respect to chem- 
istry and the number of simple substances. This view of 
the matter, however, is far from being correct. Some, it-is 
true, maintained the above doctrine nearly in the terms 
which we have employed, and as it would be stated by a 
modern chemist. Among these, if we understand Aristotle 
aright, was Empedocles. "EpmedexAie p2v yap Ta pév ow- 
parixa técoapa, Ta dé TavTa pera TOY KLvoUYTUWY, EE TOY 
apsOu6y. . Aristotle, De Gen. et Corrup.,i.,1. By the two 
moving powers here are intended his poetical personifica-' 
tions of Love and Discord, “Epwe and "Epic, ot,'as they 
would be styled in the language of modern science, Attrac- 
tion .and Repulsion, which, together with the four elements, . 
made the number of original principles or primordia to be 
six. Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and Democritus maintained 
that the elements were infinite, not only in number, but in - 
form. ’Avatayépac 62 Grreipa, nai Aevaertroc, Kai Anué- 
KptTog’ Tavra dé dreipa Kai Td TAROQOC elvas Kai Ta jLop- 
gd. The doctrine which the first of these held respéct- 
ing the home@omeria, or similar parts,is well known. Aris- 
totle represents him, on this subject, as in every respect the 
direct opposite. of Empedocles. "Evayriwe 62 palvorra: 
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Aéyowree ol rept "Avataydpay roi¢ rrepi "EurredoxAéa. ‘O 
per yap gnor trp cai tdwp kal dépa Kai yyy orotyeia Téo. 
capa, Kai aTrAd elvat paAdov f) cdpxa Kai dorovy Kail Td 
TOLAUTG THY Spotomepay + 6 dé TaVTa fev anAd Kai OToLyxeEta, 
ynv dé kai wip kai dépa ovv@Oera. De Gen., &c., 1., 1. 
“For the latter says that fire, and water, and air, and earth 
are four elements, and more simple than flesh and bone, and 
others of the homaomeria, while the former contends that 
these are simple clemente, but that earth, and air, and fire 
are compounds.” See Aristotle, De Generatione et Cor- 
ruptione, lib. i.. where thers is a long, but not very clear 
account of some of the ancient opinions on this subject. 
Compare, also, lib. iii., 3. 

In general, however, we are. quite satisfied that, even 
when they used the term orotyela, most of the ancient 
writers on physics had in view elemental states of bodies, 
without reference to their composition, rather than simple 
substances or elements in the sense in which modern chemis. 
try would define the term—that is, as substances incapable 
of being changed, or of passing one into the other from a 
change of state. It was in this sense of elemental states 
that Parmenides held to two, rip and yi, or the solid and 
the ethereal, regarding the fluid and the aérial as only mix- 
ed modifications : of 62 stO@d¢ d60 mraovvrer, Gorep Tlap- 
pevlénc rip cai yiyv, ta petagd ulywata trotovot TobTuy, 
olov dépa xat iédwp. Arist., De Gen., dte., ii, 3. In like 
manner, Aristotle himself declares that they are not simple 
eubstances ss actually found in netute, but ever cerhpound 
ed of one another, although ia their ukimste state he scems 
to regard them a6 pure: ote Bors 6? 1d Trip, cat 6 dnp, nal 
Exacrov tiv sipnnévwy, &nroby, AAG ptarév, &. t. 2. 
Lib. ii., 3. . 

At all events, we have no doubt, fron several very ‘de- 
cided passages, as to the mannet in which these terme are 
employed by Plato, whatever meaning may be attached to 
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them in the sentence at the head of these remarks, as the 
supposed language of the atheistical philosophers. He was 
so far from regarding them as strictly elements (orowyeia) 
in the modern chemical, or even ancient Greek sense of 
the word, that he would not even rank them in that second 
stage of combination which he styles avAAabyn. See the 
Timeus, 48, B.: Tyv dé mpd.tH¢ ovpavov yevécewo Trupd¢ 
idatég TE kal yng pio Yearéov, Kai rad TPO TOUTwWY TEEN. 
Nov yap we elddot rip 6 tt roré éort, Kal Exaotov abray, 
A€youev dpydc, avTa TiWéuEevot oToLyeta TOV TaYTé¢* TpOC- 
qKOV avToic ob0’ ag év TY AAABHE eldeou arreccacOjvac. 
“We must contemplate the nature of fire, water, air, and 
earth, before the generation of the Heavens; for now,, as. 
though we spoke to those who well knew what fire is, and 
each one of the rest, we talk of principles, and regard them 
as the elements (orotyeia, also used for the letters of the 
alphabet) of the universe, when they ought not to be liken- 
ed even to the species of the syllable.” It is very clear 
likewise, from other passages, that Plato views them not as 
elements, but as elementary states (kataordoetc), in which 
all bodies must exist, however varied in other respects 
their compositions ; namely, as solid, fluid, gas, or that fourth 
condition which the ancients generally denoted by the term 
fire (Trip), but which modern chemistry would style the 
class of imponderable agents. These are heat, light, the 
electric, the galvanic, and the magnelic influence, which, al- 
though having five different names, are coming to.be. more 
and more regarded by our most scientific men as only modi- 
fications of one and the same principle. In other words, 
earth (y7), as used by Plato and many others of the Greek 
philosophers, was simply their scientific term for solid (7a 
orepedy, ta which it is sometimes equivalent), whether the 
substance was earth, or wood, or precious stones,—vdwp for 
liquid or fluid, Sc., and vrvp for all that modification more 
subtle than air, of which they had some tolerably clear . 
L 
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views, as the seat of higher agencies than were usually 
cognizable by the senses, and of which they regarded the 
visible fire as the lowest representative form. 

Whoever wishes to see the views of Plato on these sub- 
jects more fully stated may consult that portion of the 
Timeus, where he treats at great length of the primary 
constitution of bodies, and which, although erroneous in the 
details of its numerical ratios (as every a priori or theo- 
retical attempt of the kind must be), contains evidently the 
germ of the modern chemical theory of definite proportions. 
These four siates, or xataocrdcec, with all other interve- 
ning compound modifications, were, in fact, regarded but as 
varied manifestations of one simple essence (0A7), which 
receives all forms, itself having no form, and is therefore 
(&yvworov) unknown and incapable of being known: since 
. all physical knowledge is possible only in respect to those 
things which have number and Adyog, ratio or reason ; and 
therefore elements, which are strictly such, are in their 
very nature dAcya, or incapable of being objects of scien- 
tific contemplation, except in their binary or trinary com- 
binations. As he says in the Theatetus, 202, B., obrw di 
Ta pev ororyela GAoya Kai dyvwora elvat, aloOnra dé, rac 
62 ovAdAabdc yvwords te Kai pnrdc wal ddnbel ddfy doé- 
aords. 

All modifications of this simple essence were (parvdueva) 
phenomena or appearances, having nothing absolute except 
in the idea manifested by them, no indestructible material 
nature of their own, but continually passing into and out of 
each other, or, in other words, ever becoming (yryvdpueva 
Kai yevynodueva), instead of absolutely being (Svra) in them. 
selves distinct and imperishable substances. Thus, in the 
Timeus, 49, C.: IIpérov pév 8 69 viv tdwp OvoudKanuer, 
mnyvipevoy, wo doxovpev, AlBove Kai yi7v TITNOMENON 
Opauev> thxbpevoy 0’ av nai dvaxpivéuevoy tavrov rovro, 
nvevua xaldépa: (ovyxav0évra 62 rév dépa, nai Trip) avd- 
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nadLy d& ovyKptOév Kai KkaraobecGer, elc "IAEAN Te drtov 
avOic dépoc Tp’ Kai Ndéduv dépa EvvidvTa Kal TUKVObLEVOY, 
vépog kai dulyAny: éx 68 robrwy Eri waAdov EvumcAovpé- 
vay, péov tdwp - 2& bdaroc d2, yv Kai AlOove adOic > KbKAOV 
te ota diadidéyra el dAAnAa, oO paiverat, THY yéveoty. 
“For, in the first place; what we call water (fluid), when 
condensed, we behold becoming earth (or solid).. Again, 
dissolved and separated, we behold this same thing becoming 
alr (or gas). ‘The air (gas), heated or being burned together 
(if ovyxavOévra be a right reading), becomes trvp, and 7rvp 
again having its particles more closely united and condensed 
by cold (xarac6eoGév), departs back again into the idea of 
air. Again, we see the air, when condensed, becoming cloud 
or vapour, and from them, when still more compressed, 
converted into flowing water. Finally, from water we be- 
hold again earth or solids, thus in a circle appearing suc- 
cessively to give birth or generation to each other.” 

Of the unknown elementary %A7 he thus speaks: did 
THY TOU yeyovétoc éparov Kai tavtdc alo@nrou MHTEPA 
kai Unodoxny, pate yiv, uhte dépa, unre Truvp, pijte bdwp 
Aéywuev, pire 60a éx TrobTwy, pare éE Ov tadbTa yéyovey* 
GAN déparov elddc ti ai duoppov, mavdeyéc. peradaubd- 
vov dé dropdraté tn Tov vonrov Kai dvoadwréraroy aird 
Aéyovtec, ov tpevodueba. “ But as for the mother and re- 
cipient of everything which bécomes an’ object ef sight and 
sensation, let us call it neither solid, nor air, nor fire, nor 
fluid, nor anything which ‘springs from these, nor anything 
from which these are (directly or immediately) generated, 
but the invisible species, having no form of itself, yet eapa- 
ble of receiving all. Shotld we say that it is something 
which partakes in some most obscure way of the intelligi- 
ble, and that it is most difficult to be apprehended, we 
should not mistake.” Timsus,51, A. The term déparo¢ 
is not confined to the sense of sight, but is employed gen- 


-erally for all that region which is beyond the sphere of 
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sensation, or does not come under the cognizance of any 
of the senses. Sometimes, in its Platonic import, it is used 
for the intelligible, and is equivalent to voyréy, but that does 
not seem to be the case here. There is, no doubt, am allu- 
sion in the above to Thales and Anaximenes, the former of 
whom held that water, and the latter that aix, was this ele- 
mental principle, or mother of all things. 

The Greek philosophers and poets generally regarded 
mvp as a modification of matter more subtle than air, and 
nearer to that simple elementary substance or tA which 
was the basis of them all. Modern chemistry has experi- 
mentally developed this a priori idea of the ancient mind, 
in the discovery of that class of agents styled imponderz- 
ble. Most abundant proof could be given, that by this term 
arup was not meant merely the element, as commonly un- 
derstood, which goes by that name (although this was in- 
cluded), any more thaa by the term y7, when thus philosoph- 
ically used, was intended only the earthy matter beneath 
our feet. Another name for this fourth modification was 
alOnp. Some, indeed, made this a higher form than rip, 
as the author of the treatise De Mundo once ascribed to 
Aristotle: Aéyw dé yic pév ty bdart, ddaTec ty dépt, dépos 
éy rrupl, mupdg dé év alOépt, wot. A. Ch. iit, p. 143. In 
general, however, all who held to bat four modifications 
regarded the two last mentioned aa one and the same. The 
peculiar region of the ether or fourth state was supposed to 
be all of ‘space above the atmosphere, although at the same 
time interpenetrating and diffused through all below it. 
There seems to be an allusion to this in Aésch., Prom. 
Vinc., 1090: © a 

a @ TévTOV 
alénp covey ddoc eldicouy, 
where the poet clearly regards it as the source of vision, 
and seems to have held respecting it something like the 
modern undulating theory of light. At least, we can make 
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no other sense of elAigowy, which, in connexion with al@jp 
and pdoc, suggests at once to the mind that waving or en- 
larging spiral motion that the air undergoes in the propaga- 
tion of sound, and which, in the theory referred to, is sup- 
posed to take place m that universal fluid whose vibrations 
or undulations give rise to the phenomena of vision. In 
respect to the ‘antiquity of this opinion, there is a remarka- 
ble passage in Aristotle’s Meteorologica, lib. i, c. 3. On 
account of its length, we give only a very concise version. 
“We have already (he says) spoken respecting the first 
element, what power it hath, and how that the whole uni- 
verse above us is full of that substance (éxeivov Tov odua- 
toc). And this opinion is not only entertained by us, but 
seems to have been a very ancient supposition, and to have 
been held by the primitive men; for that which is called 
wther received of old the appellation which Anaxagoras 
seems to me to have regarded as the same with the fire. 
For he says that all the upper regions are filled with fire 
(7a dvw nAnpn trupdc¢ eivac), and yet he calls the same 
power, or the influence which pervaded that portion of 
space, the ether. And in this he was right; for that sub- 
stance which remains forever unchanged men very natural- 
ly suppose to be a God, and Divine in its nature (Td yap 
*"AEI oda SEON aya re OEION, x. 7. A.), and they ac- 
cordingly defined such a substance by the name al@fp 
(equivalent to det Yedc, or det Deiov), as though it had no 
identity with anything that pertains tous. Thus must we 
say, that not once, or twice, or a few times, but with almost 
infinite repetitions, the same opinions come round in a circle 
(dvaxvndciv) among men.” We think little of Aristotle’s 
etymology of al@jp in this passage, but if this doctrine of 
the universal ether was, as he says, so ancient, and if it 
was held to be the cause of light and: vision, it is certainly 
a remarkable confirmation of the closing sentiment, that 
this same opinion should now be becoming everywhere a 
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favourite with our most scientific men, especially when 
modern wits had for so long a time made themselves merry 
with what they styled the ancient absurdities respecting a 
plenum and a vacuum. 

There is no doubt that Aristotle himself held light to be 
an undulating motion in a fluid affecting the sensorium of 
vision, as the undulations of the air affect that of the ear. 
This fluid he styles rd dtapavéc, and says that colour af- 
fects it, oloy tov dépa, as the air; id rovTov dé cvvEeyovc 
bvroc, kiveiras 76 aloOnthpioy > ov yap KaAG¢ TovTO Aéyet 
Anudxptroc, oldpevoc, el yévorto Kevov 76 petatd, dpacbar 
dv dxpibdc, cai el pipunt év tO obpar@ ely, rovto yap 
éorcy dddvarov. “But by this fluid being continuous the 
sensorium is affected; for Democritus is not right in the 
supposition, that if all the intervening space were a vacuum, 
we might see so sharply as to discover an ant in the sky. 
This, however, is impossible without an intervening me- 
dium,” &c. Aristot., De Anima, ii., 7. - 

In the Pantheistic Orphic hymn, quoted by the author 
of the treatise De Mundo, and by the scholiast on Plato, De 
Leg., iv., 716, A., to which we have already referred, the 
ether is represented as the seat of the Divine intellect, or, 
rather, as the Divine or universal sensorium : 

voug dé of drbevdnc BaotAnioc ddbtres "AIOHP 
@ On mavra KAvet Kal ppdcerat. . 

Whether this fragment be spurious or not, it is unques- 
tionably of a very respectable antiquity. We have a simi- 
Jar sentiment, although in a style less pantheistic, in that 
common Homeric line, | | 

Zev, kvdore, péytore xeAavepéc “AIGEPI NAIQN, | 
and which, although immeasurably inferior, can hardly fail 
to call to mind the Scriptural declarations, Who alone dwell- 
eth in light inaccessible — Thou coverest thyself with light 
as with a garment. The sublimity of this is heightened 
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by the thought that light, or, rather, the universal undu- 
latory ether which causes the sensation, is itself invisible. 
The Greek conception has a tinge of pantheism, and of the 
doctrine of the anima mundi. The Hebrew, besides its 
inexpressible sublimity, represents-God as separated from 
the universe and veiled in thick darkness by the interven- 
tion of that very substance, which is the cause of light and 
knowledge to every portion of the worlds he has created. 
The Orphic and Homeric expressions, it is not absurd to 
suppose, arose from perversions of that purer idea which 
we find in the Bible. Similar language is frequently to be 
met with in the tragic poets, and sometimes a knowledge 
of its Orphic application and origin is absolutely necessary 
in illustrating passages which would be otherwise most 
obscure. As when Sophocles, in one of the sublimest 
choral odes in the Gdipus Tyrannus, speaking of the an- 
tiquity of Law, represents it as born of the heavenly ether, 


ovpaviay dv’ alOépa — 
TEKVWHEVTEC, 


or, in other words, the offspring of that universal sensorium 
or Divine Novc, which, according to the Orphic hymn, 
hath its peculiar dwelling-place in the ether. From this 
manner of employing the term, it became one of the names 
of Jove himself, being regarded as his peculiar province in 
the division of Saturn’s kingdom, as to Juno was allotted 
the air or lower atmosphere, and to Neptune the water. 
’"Afip and alOfp are sometimes confounded by the poets, 
although the distinction between them is, on the whole, tol- 
erably well observed. ’Ajp is regarded as the source of 
respiratory, and of the lowest animal life; al6jp of the 
higher life of sensation, and even of the intellect—the life 
of the spirit. Hence, as the one is from dw, anus, to 
breathe, the other is from al6w (old root diw), to burn, to be 
hot ; in the same manner as the first expression of the idea 
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of life (C4, ¢jv) was most naturally associated with the 
appearance of self-motion in fermentation or ebullition. 
(See page 27, note 4, on the words ¢qy and géw.) Hence 
we cannot help thinking that there is some connexion be- 
tween alOfp, al6w, and the verb aloBouat, alo@dvouat. On 
this matter, some of the old poets and materializing philoso- 
phers may have indulged in views similar to what are now 
held by not a few modern savans, respecting the influence 
of an aethereal magnetic or galvanic fluid in the production 
of motion, sensation, and even thought. Hence Aristoph- 
anes, in the Clouds, 570, styles the ether Biobpéupova : 


"AvOépa oepvoratoy Biobpéupova TavTwy. 


The scholiast thinks that it is here used for djp. The 
higher sense, however, best accords with the term oepyd- 
taroy and other expressions of this writer, who, when he 
chooses to lay aside his buffoonery, is the most philosophical 
of all the Grecian poets, although much inclined to a ma- 
terializing pantheism. In another place, in the style of the 
Orphic hymn and Homer, he calls it the dwelling-place of 
Jove, 
"Opvupe tolvuv alfép’ olanoww Arde. 
_. Thesmoph., 279. 

Aibhp or 7rup, on the one hand, and y7 on the other, be- 
ing the two extremes, are frequently spoken of together as 
the cogenerating causes, or male and female parents of all 
material existences. As in Aisch., Prom. Vinet., 88 : 


"Q dto¢ alOjp 
TapnTop TE Yi. 

So, also, in a fragment of Euripides, from the drama of 
Chrysippus, 


yaia peyiorn Kai Adc alOnp. 
On like grounds, in the dissolution and death of animate 
objects, this semi-materializing philosophy and poetry 
taught that the more refined or spiritual parts returned to 
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the higher element from which they derived their origin, 
while the denser returned to the earth. The mvevpa 
(spiritus) ascended to its kindred al@¥p, the fluids and 
grosser matter sank into the bosom of their mother yaia, 
as in the line of Euripides ee so strongly calls to mind 
Ecclesiastes, xii., 7: | 

‘Edaar’ 76n Yq eahepivas vEKpovs, 

56ev d’ Exaoroy ele rd Cqv adixero 

évrav@’ dneAGeiv: TINEYMA pév mpdc ’AIOEPA 

TO ow@pa O° elc THN. 

 Supplices, 533. 
Compare Orestes, 1085, and Helena, 1023: _ 
| 6 vou 
TOY KaTOavorTwy CO péy Ov, yvauyy 0 Eyst | 
dOdvarov ele d0dvarov AIOEP’ éumeoav. 
Compare, also, the line of the fragment of the Hypsipyle 
from Stobeeus, 108, in which we have the very language of 
the English Church burial service; earth to earth—dust to 
dust : 
axOovrat Bporoi 
ele Yar pépovres yHy. 

_ In the case of the more gross and animal, it was supposed 
that the wveiua, being borne down by the attraction. and 
weight of the earthy and sensual, and being unable to ex- 
ticate itself from it, sank into still lewer forms, until puri- 
fied and set free by the penetrating and cleansing fires of 
Hades. ‘ See.the Phesdon, 81, D. 

We eannot conclude this long and yet, as we trust, not 
altogether irrelevant excursus, without giving an extract 
from a fragment of Euripides, in which there is mest beau- 
tifully expressed this departure of the elements to their 
native homes, and which we cannot help thinking to be 
genuine, notwithstanding it is ene controverted by 
Valokenser: = 
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Xwpet 0’ dricw, Ta pev ex yaiac 
givr’ é¢ yaiay, ra & dn’ aldepiov 
BAacrévra yovae elo obpdviov 
méAoy Abe TaALy: Svioe 0 ovdey 
Tay yryvopévwy > dtaxpivopevoy 0 

dAdo tpd¢ dAAov 

popgny idiay dnédetev. 

Valckenaer, Diatrib. in Eurip., Frag. 


XIII. 
Atheistical Doctrine of pots, Toxn, and TExVN. 


Pace 13, Line 16. Sica névra elvat xal rixy daoi: 
réyvy 62 obddy rovTwv. “ They say that all these things 
are by nature and chance, but none of them by art.” That 
is, these first four states, namely, 7p, d#p, &c., were the 
production of réy7 and pvotc, whatever meaning they might 
have attached to these terms: the second stage, which re- 
sulted in the larger compounded bodies (arising from the 
composition of these four elements, or from their mixed 
combinations, when considered as states or conditions of 
existence), was regarded as chiefly the work of . rvy7. 
Toyy dé pepdueva rq Tho duvduews Exacta éxdoTwr, 4 
guprérruney appdtrovra olxelwe trac, Sepud svypoic, 7 
Enpa npdc vypd, x. Tt. A. In this department tiy7 was the 
presiding power, although its influence was modified by 
those adaptations which belonged to gictc, and to -which 
‘Teference is made in the above expression, dpudtroyra 
olxeiwe Two; that is, although the original impulses and 
motions were the result of chance, a @vorc or natural neces- 
sity directed everything to its most fitting place, so that, 
_ after long wanderings in this wide domain of rvyn, a plenum 
at length found. its rest in a vacuum, warm was neutralized 
by cold, convex adapted itself to concave, hard things found 
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their repose in soft, influences constantly tending on all sides 
to an equality, at last brought many bodies to a spherical 
shape and to a circular motion, until finally in this way a 
universe was formed: Kdopo¢ apuoTTwr tac duvduerg TIS 
gvoews avTov olkeiwe mwe ; these various adaptations or 
fittings, after they had once happened to take place, be- 
coming more and more stable by nature (g@vorc), and a cer- 
tain habit (&u¢), which everything had a tendency to main- 
tain when once assumed. | 

_ After this immense region of gvote and. Tbyq came the 
small province of réyvn, or art, which was itself supposed 
to grow out of (@veaGaz) and to be long posterior to the two 
first; according to the atheistic dogma, that mind, of which 
art or téyvn is the offspring, is the last production of the 
generative power of the universe. Here we have the doc- 
trine of progress in all its consistency; and why might not 
a God be the last result or consummation of this ascending 
scale, instead of being the beginning, as he is in that a 
priori view, which commences with the idea of the perfect, 
and from thence descends to the lower and the imperfect ? 
We see not how, even on this scheme most ingenious ‘as 
it is, the atheist can expect to find relief from his torment- 
ing theophobia, or escape that object of his greatest dread, 
a superhuman being, whether he styles him a God or a 
Demon. , 

If nature, pvotc and tvy7, have thus, after ages spent in 
lower productions on our earth, finally worked out the soul 
of man (or whatever else they may style that peculiar mat- 
ter in us which wills, and thinks, and feels), why may not 
these agencies, during the long cycles of eternity, and in 
the infinitude of space, have given birth to .a being excelling 
us in power as much as we surpass the lowest orders of 
vegetation? And what security have they as to his moral 
character, or what grounds for supposing that he would 
possess any moral character at all. Thesame progressive 
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influences which, orf our narrow scale, have called into being 
ichthyosauri, and megatheria, and mammoth monsters, such 
as sometimes now afiright us by their exposed relics, may 
have given birth, on the immense field of the universe, to 
Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire, 

to a God or Gods of a more horrid nature than ever crossed 
the imagination of the Gnostic, or than ever figured in the 
wildest legends of Thibet or Hindostan. Indeed, we have 
every reason to believe that this monstrous Hindoo system, 
‘which should be styled a theogony rather than 2 theology, 
sprang in this very manner from an ancient atheism, which 
had been the offspring of a still earlier pantheism. I[t seems 
evidently to recognise such an older gvotc as Plato’s 
atheists talked about, and the history of its Gods is only a 
history of successive generations from this primeval nature, 
each of a more horrid species than its predecessor. 

We say the atheist has no security against this, unless 
he takes shelter in that a priori idea of God which comes 
from the necessities of our own minds, inseparably con- 
necting with it the notion of goodness, and of infinite perfec- 
tion of every kind. But, then, this is a very different being 
from that last production of nature, which can never rise 
above its parent, or possess any other than physical attri- 
butes. Should they startle at the idea of such a superhu- 
man being, whose malevolence might be commensurate 
with his power, and assert that it is improbable or impossi- 
ble, the declaration proceeds only from an instinctive revert- 
ing to those ideas which belong to a directly opposite sys- 
tem, commencing with the moral instead of the natural, and 
making the necessary idea of God the ground of all truth. 
We are confined -to so minute a portion of the universe, 
that no a posteriori induction, aside from any such neces- 
sary a priori idea, or some special revelation, can ever 
produce a firm conviction or a confiding trust in the Divine 
benevolence. 
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Neither has the atheist any security against a Hades or 
unseen world, filled with the most ghastly apparitions; and 
it is a fact, as has been remarked by Bayle, who was him- 
self a skeptic, that many of this unhappy class have had 
most horrid fears of ghosts and hobgoblins. Their great 
champion Hobbes furnishes a noted example of this. Some 
might regard it as an inconsistency, and yet their system 
can allege nothing against the position that such ‘appear- 
ances are not the mere fictions of a diseased: imagination, 
but have a real existence in rerum natura. Who can as- 
sign any bounds to the working of @éotc and riyn? The 
atheist cannot even be sure that he may not, on his own 
hypothesis, live again. Eternity is very long, and viewed 
in reference to it, everything ceases to be improbable, ex- 
cept what is inconsistent with the attributes of an 4 priori 
God, But remove this idea, and what hinders us from sup- 
posing that, in the endless changes of matter, the same 
atoms which now form the atheist’s body, and give rise te 
the energies of his soul, may again come into the same 
combinations, may recreate a brain with the same particles, 
having the same figure, site, and order, and, of course, pro- 
ducing the same thoughts and sensations, or, in short, re- 
new an existence, in all respects identical, which may rec- 
ollect all the misery of the past, and can only indulge the 
same awful anticipations for the hopeless and godless 
future. 

Plato seems to have already had in mind a class of semi- 
theists or semi-atheists, such as we have been considering, 
who might believe in a kind of Deity younger than Nature, 
and yet possessed of vast power and intelligence. After 
alluding to the common opinion that astronomers must be 
atheists, because they are so in the habit of resolving all 
the phenomena of the Heavens into necessities (dydyxaic) 
and natural laws, he mentions a class who acknowledged 
the existence of mind in the motions of the celestial bodies, 

M 
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but who strangely regarded this mind as itself the result, 
and not the author of Nature: Aéyovol rivec @¢ vovg ely 6 
draxexoounkas 1rdév0’ 50a war’ ovpavéy: ol dé adroit mdALy 
éuapravovrec yvyjc pioews, brs mpeobitepov eln owndTwr, 
StavonOévrec d2 we vewtepoy, dnavd’ we eltreiv Errog avé- 
tpepav mdAsy, Eavtove b& TOAD uaAAoy, Kk. T. A. “Some 
sey that it is Nous, or Mind, that orders all things in the 
Heavens. But, then, these same persons, erring as to the 
nature of soul, in that it is older than bodies (or matter), 
and supposing it to be younger, they again, as we may say, 
upset all things, and especially themselves. For all these 
things ‘appear to them to be full merely of earth, and stones, 
and other inanimate bodies, dividing among themselves (or 
to which they assign) the causes of the universe. ‘This is 
what has produced so many atheistic impieties, and so 
many difficulties in the treatment of these matters. Hence, 
also, have come those abusive charges which the poets 
have made against philosophers, comparing their declara- 
tions and dogmas to the confused yelping of dogs.” De 
Legibus, xii., 967, A. There is one important inference to 
be drawn from this passage. Plato evidently maintains 
that no one can be a consistent theist who does not hold 
that spirit is older than matter. The position that matter 
is eternal would be in direct opposition to this, and there- 
fore he could not himself have maintained that doctrine, 
whatever appearance of it there may. be in some obscure 
passages in the Timeus. See this more fully examined, 
Note L., on the ancient dogma, De nihilo nihil fit. On this 
subject of royn and gvotc, compare Aristotle, Physic. Ausc., 
lib: ii., ch. 4. 
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XIV. | 
Atheistical Doctrine that Law and Religion were not by Na- 
ture, but by Art. 


Page 14, Line 16. Obrw dé al rv voucbectay traécay, 
ob dice, téyvy dé. This is simply mentioned as one of 
the inferences from their doctrine, namely, “ that legislation 
or law was not by nature, but by art.” It was, however, just 
the inference that Plato deemed of the most dangerous con- 
sequence, and against which he directs all the strength of 
his reasoning, both here and in many other parts of his dia- 
logues. Compare the Gorgias, and especially that long 
argument of Callicles (482, C.), in which he advances this 
same doctrine, namely, that law, and right (rd déxazov), and 
religion are not by nature, but by human appointment, 
which is equivalent to what the atheist here is supposed to 
mean by réyv7, as something junior and posterior to nature : 
@¢ Ta TOAAG 68 TavTa évavria GAAHAOS eoTiv, h Te piote 
wal 6 véuoc, k.T. A. Gorgias, 483, A. 

It is a doctrine which in all ages has had its advocates, 
and in modern times has been specially revived by Hobbes 
and his followers. It is this inference that gives atheism 
all its interest. As a speculative tenet for the intellect 
merely, it would have no charms even for the darkest mind. 
If this creed be true, then not only religion, but also all 
morality, and all right views of law, are without any founda- 
tion either in God, or in any nature of things proceeding 
from him, or in any nature at all implying a moral sanction 
and which necessarily suggests the idea of something older, 
and higher, and stronger than itself. They are all, in that 
case, the offspring of Téyvq, or Art. That is, they have 
only a human origin; since, in this creed, Art is the result 
of the junior production, Mind; or, in the language which 
Plato ascribes to the atheist, vorépay éx rovTwy yevouévny 
ONHTHN 2e ONHTQN. They can, therefore, have only 
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human sanctions, and it is this conclusion which, to the 
depraved soul, gives atheism all its value, while, if the in- 
tellect alone were concemed, it would shrink from it as 
from the very “blackness of darkness”’ itself. 

The ancient atheists saw that there could be no true nat- 
ural morality without the belief in a God, and they did 
not pretend it, As in the moral aad political philosophy 
of Plato, the Deity was the beginning, middie, and end: 6 
pew J Ved (Gorap 6 madras Adyoc) dpyiy Te nai Tedev- 
THY xai péca Toy bye ardvrev Exwy, lib. iv., 715, or, 
as he says in another place, 6 0 Dede tuty ndyTwy pétpov 
dy eln udAcora, 717 ; 80, on the other hand, he justly rep- 
resents those against whom he is here contending, as hold- 
ing to no conscience, no law, no right and wrong, as well 
as no religion and no God. They reasoned, however, like 
their modern followers of the school of Hobbes, in a vicious 
circle. From an atheistic assumption, they proved that law 
was not by nature, but by art, and then from this latter posi- 
tion, taken as established, they argued that Divine worship, 
being enjoined by law, was also by art, and not by nature: 
Beovs sivas rparéy hacty obret téxvy ov Piast GAAG Tit 
véwoec. Page 14, line 20. 

- We see the absardity of the thiag in the way Plato states 
their positions and their mparov wpevdoc ; yet, by conceal- 
ing this vicious and circular mode of reasoning, such writers 
as Hobbes have seemed to make out a most formidable 
argument. This atheistical dogma, that religion is the 
ereation of law and the civil magistrate, is most strikingly 
set forth m the following fragment attributed by Sextus 
Empiricus (Advers. Mathem., lib. ix., sec. 54) to Critias, 
one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, and by Plutarch (De 

_Placit. Philosoph., i, 6 and 7) to Euripides, who, he says, 
utters these sentiments in the character of Sisyphus instead 
of his own, through fear of the Areopagus. We give these 
verses in full, because of their intrinsic interest as one of 
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the most remarkable remains of antiquity, because they set 
forth in all its strength the substance of all that has ever 
been said on this head from that time down to the present, 
and because they furnish a specimen of most finished poetry, 
of a higher stamp than atheism could have been supposed 
to employ in the utterance of its dark oracles : | 

"Hv ypbvog 57° Fv &raxrog avOporuv Blog 

Kai Snpiddnc, ioxtoc # txnpérne, 

"Or obdév aebAov otre roi¢ tabAotot Fy, 

Ot?’ ad xéAaoua Toi¢ Kaxoig tyivero. 

Kdretré pos doxotow avOpwrot vouove 

Oécbat koAaorac, tva dixy Tipavvoc 9 

Tévove Bporelov, trav ¥ bb6piv dobAny Ey, 

"ELnutovro 0, et rig ESauapravot, 

*"Exect’, érecdy raupavg yey of viuor 

"Areipyov avrovc Epya ps xpdocew Bia, 

Ad6pa & Expacooy, ryvixaird pot doxei 

divas ruxvéc Tig Kal cogdg youn avip, 

Tyévar & Exog Syntoiotw bEevpay, Srra¢ 

Ely re deiua roic xaxoiot, sav Adbpa \ 

Iipécawary, f) Aéywour, § gpovdol te. 

"EvredOev oby TO OEION elonproaro, 

‘Qe Lots Aciuwy, ag8iry YarrAuv Bip 

Néy 7 axotwy xai BAézav gpovay 7’ dei, 

Ilpostéyev re tratta kai dior Delay gopdv, 

Tléy p2v 7d AexGev tv Bporoic dxovcerat, 

"Ec épdpevoy 62 ray idety duvgcerat. 

"Edy 02 avy otyg re Bovdetyc xaxdy, 

Todr” obxi Agoe: rode Veote > Td yap gpovoty 

"Ey éort Seiwa. rovede tig Adyour Aéyur 

Aidaypuatur idictov elonyjoaro, 

Yevdei xadvpac ryv dAnGeray Abyy. 

Nafeww & Egacxe rove Seove tvrad&’, tva 

MéAtoréa y éxrAjéacev dvOpdrove, Eyav 

"Obev rep tEyva roig g66ove elvat Bporoi¢ 

Kai rac dvqcete rH Tadarrdpy Bly, © 

"Ex vig brepbe mepipopiic, iv’ darparie 

Kareid’ évatoerc, dea & ad xruripara 

Bpovric, 76 7 dorepwrdy odpavod dérac, 

Xpovov xaddv rolkitAua, téxrovog aogod. 

M2 — 
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"Obey re Aauxpos Garépag onépyer widpoc, 
O & bypic ele yijv bubpo¢ éxrropiverac. 
Torotvode neptéotnoey avOpaoros ¢66ov 
Lroiyoue, KaAde Te TH Abyy KarGxie 

Tov Aaivow’ byxady, ty mpérovrs xapiy. 


A most masterly refutation of this atheistic dogma, espe- 
cially as it was, in more modern times, advanced by Hobbes, 
may be found in Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the 
Universe, in which there is a most thorough and conclusive 
examination of the general doctrine, that morality and reli. 
gion are not by nature, or from the Divine mind, but are 
strictly conventional, that is, by human law. Plato also 
touches upon this subject in the Theetetus, 172, B., where 
he sets forth the unavoidable conclusions of that flowing 
philosophy, which, rejecting ideas, and making man, or, in 
other words, sensations the measure of all things (uétpov 
madvTay), utterly sweeps away all morality, all religion, all 
law, in short, all foundations whether of a civil or religious 
kind: Ovxovy xai mepi troditixa@y (pact), KaAd péy xai 
aloypd, dixata wai détxa, kai Sora Kwai ph, ola dy Exdory 
nbAtc olnOeica (fvudéporra elvar) Brat vousua eaves, 
tavTa Kai elvar TQ dArOela Exdory: Kai év tovrotc¢ pév 
ovdév copuitepov obre ldtwrny ldi@tov, ove TOALY TrOAEuC 
elvat. wai év roic dixatoic Kai adixolc, Kai doiotg Kai dvo- 
ciotc, 20€Aovorv loyvpicecOa, @¢ ove EoTtt dvoE atrayv 
ovdéy "OY XIAN éavrov Exyov, dAAa 70 xowvy ddgav, Trovro 
yiverat dAnOéc rére, Stay d6éy. Theetetus, 172, B., C. 

, They assigned a rather higher rank to the idea of the 
beautiful (7d KadAov) than to that of the right. Kai 07 xai 
Ta Kadd, pice pév GAdAa elvat, vou d& Erepa> Ta dE OA 
dixata ovd elvas tonapdnav dice. Page 14, line 23. 
“ The beautiful, they said, was partly by nature and partly 
by law (that is, conventional agreement or custom), but the 
Just (or Right) had no foundation at all in nature,” or, in 
other words, was the creation alone of arbitrary enactment. 
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The doctrines of an immutable standard of. morals and of 
an immutable standard of taste must gotogether. Both are 
necessarily and consistently rejected by the atheist, and 
both should be strenuously maintained by all consistent 
theists. Physical, moral, intellectual, and religious beauty, 
although not the same, can all be traced to one common 
foundation. All are harmonies; all spring from one root, 
and all are alike unmeaning notions, unless connected with 
that idea of God ia which the Beautiful, the Righteous, and the 
Good (16 xaddy, 7d dyaBdv, 76 dixatov) are all embraced 
and regarded, not only as older than human art (8vyqtn Téx- 
yn), but also than géotc, or Nature itself. Compare the 
argument of the atheist Callicles, in the Gorgias, 485: 4 
poboe pév obk Eott Kadd vouw dé, kK. T. A. - 


XV. 
The Figure Aposiopesis. _ . 

Pace 15, Line 8. El 7) dqoovory. The apodosis here 
is wanting, or, rather, interrupted in a manner, which, al- 
though fréquent in Greek, would not be admissible in the 
English. This silent omission has sometimes a much 
more powerful effect than any expression of the apodosis, 
especially in the case of threatening and admonitions. The 
answer, in such examples, seems to be left entirely to con. 
science, as though it could not possibly mistake the proper 
response. ‘here are very powerful and numerous in- 
stances of this in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and 
from thence in the Hebraistic Greek of the New.: One of 
the most striking may be found, Luke, xiii, 9: «gy péy 
mothon Kaprév—el dé pfyye. Compare, also, Luke, xix., 
42; xxii. 42; Acts, xxiii., 9; Romans, ix,, 22; John, vi., 
62. There is a very fine example, Iliad, i., 1365: 
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GAA’ el pév ddcovor yépac peydOvuct ’Ayaol—- 
el 6é xe 1} Swot... 
See, also, the ninth book of the Laws, 854, C., cai ta 
pév oot dpovre tavTa Awoe Tt TO yOonpa ‘—el dé py), de. 
We have also an example very similar to the present 1 
the Protagoras, 325, D., cai édy pév yar relOqrai—el & 
pe}, &c., where, in the same manner, the answer is lef 
the inward voice, and the writer hurries on to the seco 
condition as the principal clause. See, also, the Republi 
ix., 575, D., odxovy édy pev Exdvreg brreiawow—to & 
py, cc. ; Thucydides, iii., 3, cat fv péev uuby, 7) metpa A 
d2 17), &c.; Plato, Symposion, 220, D., el dé Bovisote, t 
7. 4. This has been most appropriately and beautifull 
styled by grammarians apesiopesis, or an omission arisilf 
from an excitement of the feelings, in which a gesture! 
a look is supposed to supply the place of the voice. Al 
though these and similar cases may by some be regarlel 
as defects or irregularities in the Greek language, ere 
scholar who has any claim to taste or philosophy must I 
gard them as its highest beauties. It is a great pity ti! 
our awn tongue had not more of this flexibility, and did 
admit more licenses of a similar kind, instead of beings! 
stiffly confined in that strait jacket which has been j# 
upon it in. the rules imposed, for the most part, by pedautit 
unphilosophical, and unclassical writers on English Gr 
mar; for seach, with some few exceptions, have been 
great mass of those who have taken ppon. themselves 
lay down the laws of this science, and to sit in judgmt 
on Lowth and Murray. To return, however, éo the senten 
before us: if it is desired to avoid the aposiopesis, this m) 
be done by taking all from xai rept to ypdpew inclusi 
as a parenthesis, and then bringiag-in what follows #! 
repetition with an apodosis to el 47) dfjoovow. The only 
thing.in the way of this is the particle dé, the insertion of 
which, however, may be regarded as occasiosed by 
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prodosis having been, in a measure, lost sight of in conse- 
quence of the length of the intervening parenthesis. 


XVI. 
Argument for the Existence of a God from Motion. 


Pace 18, Lane 22. *AnOeorépwr Adywv. “ Unusual, or 
out of the common track.” Reference is had to those subtle 
disquisitions respecting motion which are soon to follow. 
They are so called, because differing from the common 
and more obvious arguments generally made use of, such 
as those arising from. evidence of design, and the more 
striking phenomena of the visible world, to which Clinias 
had so readily alluded in the commencement of the discus- 
sion. Plato thinks it best to begin at the beginning, or, as 
he elsewhere styles it, thé fountain-head of the error: T7v 
myyjv avoyrov ddénc. If the least power or property of 
motion is conceded to matter, or to the least particle of . 
matter per se, all is given up to the atheist, at least as far 
as the physical world is concerned, The whole cause is 
surrendered to the enemy. If this is granted, or not de- 
nied, then it would not be hard-to admit that matter may 
also have an adaptive as well as a moving property, a 
tendency to an accommodation of itself to the circumstanees 
in which it is placed, or, according to the doctrine just 
taught, a disposition to fi itself to those conditions in the 
universe into which it may be thrown by its own self- 
moving power, acting only under the direction of rv, or 
chance: 9 fuprérraxey ndévra dppdérrovra ol«siwg trwe, 
peadaxa pd OKAnpa, x. Tt. A. Here we are in the dark 
region of occult qualities, and we can as well conceive of 
the one property as of the other. In fact, it is easier for 
the mind to admit this doctrine of an adaptive power, after 
conceding that of motion, than to receive the: latter first as 
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an independent starting-point. In this view, then, all ar- 
guments from fitness-fall to the ground, unless the first mo- 
tion is shown to be the offspring of réyvy, and not of rvyn, 
or even of dvotc. If we only give the atheist time enough 
—and eternity is very long—he may fancy that, on his 
theory, everything will at last fall into its proper place 
(fuprimret olxeiwo mac), and commence the natural dis- 
charge of its only and long-sought appropriate office 
‘Plato, therefore, takes his stand on the first position, 
namely, that the mere motion of matter implies the existence 
of Spirit as an older and higher essence, or, in other words, 
that Spirit alone is self-moving, because it alone possesses 
that duality which resolves itself at the same time into sub- 
ject and object.. The term abroxivnote is not to be con- 
fined to local motion, but may refer to any change in the 
state or condition of a thing. It may, therefore, be pred- 
icated of mind, or pure spirit, independent of space. In 
this sense volition is atrroxivqocc, or self-motion, even al- 
. though it may never be exhibited outwardly. That matter 
cannot possess this, in either acceptation of the term, is an 
affirmation rendered necessary by the very laws of mind. 
‘It is involved in the term itself, or rather in the idea of 
which the term is the real, and not merely arbitrary rep- 
-resentative, and may therefore be called a logical necessity. 
‘Although the argument may have something of the a pos- 
teriori form, it is nevertheless strictly a priori. It is a con- 
clusion not derived from experience ; for in truth, aside from 
the essential idea which the laws of our minds compél us 
to create, all our mere experience of matter is directly op- 
‘posed to it. As presented to our senses, it seems to be ever 
in motion, and this phenomenon exhibits itself more con- 
stantly the more closely and minutely it is examined ; so 
that if experience alone were to be consulted, or, to use the 
language of some of our Baconians, if nature alone were to 
be interrogated, motion would appear to be the law, and rest 
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(if absolute rest were ever to be discovered) the exception. 
Notwithstanding all this, the mind cannot divest itself of 
that idea (whether innate, or acquired, or suggested) which 
it hath of body, as distinguished from space ; and whenever 
this idea is clearly called out, the soul doth affirm of neces- 
sity, and in spite of all the phenomena of experience to the 
contrary, that matter cannot move itself. The same ne- 
cessity compels. it, also, to declare that matter cannot con- 
tinue motion by virtue of any inherent power, any more 
than it can commence it, and this, too, notwithstanding the 
opposing dogma so confidently laid down in all our books 
of natural philosophy. We have the constant observation 
of ten thousand motions, commenced and continued with- 
out the visible intervention of any spiritual agent, and ap- 
parently the result of innate properties, and yet, when the 
mind remains sound and true to itself, all this does. not at 
all weaken the innate conviction, that every kivnotc implies 
the existence of an originating will or spirit somewhere, 
however many the impulsive forces that may seem to have 
intervened between that will and its ultimate object. When 
the mind ws in a healthy state, we say it is compelled to 
affirm, and does affirm this, with the same confidence as 
the proposition that the three angles of every triangle are 
equal to two right angles, or that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space. Even this, notwithstanding it lies at the 
foundation of mechanical and dynamical physics, is ulti- 
mately to be resolved into a logical necessity, that is, a ne- 
cessary affirmation into which the mind is driven by those 
Jaws of its own, that form not only our highest, but our only 
idea of truth. Hence, having the idea, or that notion un- 
der which it is foreed to think of matter, the soul. affirms 
that two bodies occupying the same space are ong body, 
because the last differentia, or érepotérne, is destroyed. 
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XVII. 
Soul Older than Body. 


Pace 19, Line 16. Ywpdrwv Eunpoobev raévTwv yevo- 
pévyn. Compare with this Timeus, 34, B.: Ti dé dn 
dry oby ac viv vorépay éentyerpovpev Aéyery, OVTWS 
éunyavpoatro Kal 6 Yedc vewrépay. ob yap dy dpyecbat 
mpeabutepoy wd vewrépov ovvéptac elacev. 46 d2 Kal ye- 
véoes nai dpéry mpotépay Kai mpecburépay wuyiy odparoc, 
Oe deonérey nai Eptovoay dptouévov ovvearhoaro. ©“ God 
did not create soul, 2s we now speak of it (in the order of 
- our argument), posterior and junior; for he would not have 
suffered an elder thing to be ruled by a younger. Where- 
fore he constituted soul, both by virtue and by birth, to be 
prior to and older than body, as the mistress and ruler 
thereof.” The term vy) is used here in a less sense 
than in the tenth of the Laws, where it includes all that is 
immaterial, and is employed in a peculiar manner for God 
as distinguished from ¢vore. It, however, means much 
more, in this passage of the Timeus, than the soul of man. 
The philosopher is speaking of soul collectively, the animus 
mundi, or Soul of the Universe, as distinct from, inferior to, 
and dependent upon, the Deity who had constituted it (ovv- 
eorhoaro, funyavicaro),and yet as the source. and fountain 
from which all other souls emanate or are generated, 
whether of men or of the inferior Divinities, according to 
that verse of Pindar, Nem., Carm. vi., =., a., 1,2: 


“Ky dvdpav, By ded ey Ex 

pudg d& mvéonev 

parpoc dupdrepor. 
| if soul is older than bady or matter, then the properties 
- or innate powers (ovyyev7) of the former must be also be- 
fore those of the latter. Wherefore, as he says below, 
ddfa 62) wai ertpéAcca Kai voug wai tTéyvn nai vdpuog (Ta 
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ovyyevn exc), mporepa dy ein oxAnp@y Kal padanay Kat 
Bapéwr kai xobowyr (Ty npoonkévTwy capart). “Thought, 
and providence, and reason, and aré, and Jaw, must have 
been before hard, and soft, and heavy, and light.” It is 
evident that the term owpa here is not taken for organized — 
substances, but is in all respects equivalent to our. word 
matter; for he mentions only those elementary properties 
which belong to it, or were supposed to belong to it as 
matter, such as hardness or resistance, weight, &c. So 
that there is nothing in this word against the inference we 
have drawn respecting Plato’s opinion on the eternity of the 
material world, whether regarded as organized or unor- 
ganized. Jt seems to us perfectly clear that in every sense 
of the word, as used by the modern philosophy, he held 
matter to be junior to soul. 

The order of the argument, it should be observed here, 
is the direct opposite of what is commogly styled the « 
posteriori. In the latter, we proceed from evidences of fit- 
ness in matter to a soul or art, which, for all that this method 
can oppose to the contrary, may have been the offspring of 
an older gvotc, of whose adaptations its designs may be 
only an imperfect imitation, whether regarded as proceed- 
ing from the soul of man, or of some superhuman. being. 
In the other, the older existence of spirit is first establish- 
ed, and then it is inferred, even before experimental induc- 
tion, that there must be such evidences of design, because 
art and law, which are properties of soul, must be older 
than the material structures in which they are exhibited. 
On the scheme of the atheist, or the naturalist (the worship- 
per of gvatc), only some of the smaller and latest produc- 


‘tions were the work of réyvq making its appearance in the 


latter cycles of the universe. In the other view, which the 
author here presents, 7d peydAa Kxai.rpota Epya Kai mpdt- 
Eig Téxvne dv yiyvarto, bvTa év mpwTotc, TE DE POEL wai 
gto totepa wai dpyspeva dv é« téyvng sly wai vow, 

N | 
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‘The great and first works would be the works of art, 
while the things of nature, and even natyre herself, would 
be-posterior to, and ruled by art and mind.” 

There is likewise another view which is essential to the 
full interpretation of the passage, namely, that not only was 
it impossible that these phenomena of matter should exist 
olyectively, without the previous existence of soul as an eff- 
cient cause of that substance of which they are phenomena, 
but also that they could not exist subjectively without a soul 
of which they constitute the sensations. In this sense, 
also, is it true that spirit must be older than hard, and soft, 
and visible, &c. Compare the passage in the Pheedon, in 
which he refutes the doctrine that the soul is only a har- 
mony, by showing that its pre-existence is essential to har- 
mony itself, and that, where the former is not present, the 
latter is nothing more than dead strings, and chords, and 
tensions, and relaxations, and vibrations of the air, but has 
as harmony no real or true being. It is clear that the same 
reasoning may be carried down through all the elementary 
properties of matter.. 


XVIII. 
Remarkable Comparison of the Dangerous Flood. 


Pace 21, Line 3. Zxoreire ovv, xabdrep el rrorapdv 
tudo Ede tpeic bvrag dabaivery péovra odddpa, x. Tt. A, 
The common reading is el xaOdmep. We have ventured 
to make the change from the exigency of the place, and on 
the authority of Stephanus. ‘“ Consider, then, as if we three 
had to cross a violently flowing river,” &c. The Athenian 
here most graphically compares himself and his two com- 
panions, just entering upon this most profound and difficult 
argument respecting motion, to men who are about to plunge 
into a deep and rapid torrent, and who, therefore, need the 
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utmost caution in the examination of every step, lest, if at 
any point they should lose a firm foothold, they might be 
overwhelmed in floods of darkness, and carried down the 
stream of doubt, without any chance of recovery. The 
comparison is admirably sustained, and even when it seems 
to be dropped, does nevertheless continue to affect the dis- 
course, and tinge the style with a metaphorical hue for 
many sentences ; as in the expressions, Adyoc opodpérepoc 
wai dbatoc—rapapepouevoc, page 22, and éyduevor de Te- 
voo dopadovc nsioparoc, page 23. Cicero was very ford 
of imitating Plato, and we cannot help thinking that he had 
this passage in his eye, and meant to institute a similar 
comparison in respect to himself, when placed in like cir- 
cumstances in reference to another great truth. Itaque du- 
bitans, hesitans, circumspectans, multa adversa reverens, 
tamquam in rate in mart immenso, nosira vehitur oratio. 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp., i., 30. | 

So, also, in the Phedon, after exhausting the direct ar- 
guments for the immortality of the soul, Socrates “ trusts 
himself to the best of human reasons (that is, to the old and 
unbroken tradition respecting the doctrine) as the safest 
vessel to which the soul could be committed, and on which 
algne, although in continual danger of shipwreck, it could 
be.expected to outride the storms of doubt ; unless, perhaps, 
tt might hereafter find a surer vehicle in some. Divine reve- 
lation, or Aéyoc Seioc, which Heaven might yet condescend to 
make known to men.” We do not know which to admire 
most, the sound philosophy, the unaffected. humility, or the 
striking imagery, with which the whole passage abounds. 
Aciv ydp repi atta &v yé te TobTwr dsanpdgacbar, f} pa- 
Ociv Sry Ever,  ebpeiv, 9, sl ravTa advvarov Tov yovv 
BEéArioroy TAY avOpwrivey Adywv AabdvTa Eni TovTov 
dyoupevov, Genep tri oyediac, xivdvvetorra dranAsvod 
Tov Blov: el uh tic Sbvasro doparéorepov kai dxivduvdre- 
poy, éni Bebarotépoy dyfuatoc f AOTOY OEIOT rivoe, 
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dtaropevO7jvat. Phedon, 85, E. We take dv@panrvoe 
Aéyoc, in this passage, not in the sense of reason or arga- 
ment, but rather as it is used in the Gorgias, 523, A., at the 
introduction of the mythical representation of the jadgment 
after death: dxove udAa nadov Adyov, dy ov péy tyyjoy pv- 
Gov, éya dé Adyov. In the word ovedtac abpve, Plato 
seems to have had an eye to Homer’s account of the ship- 
wreck of Ulysses, in his voyage on such a vessel-from the 
island of Calypso, and thus to intimate that this BéAricroe 
Tov dvOpurivwr Aéywr could be regarded as at best only 
a temporary support, until the coming of that more sure 
(Bebarérepoc) word of Revelation. Can we doubt that the 
soul of our philosopher would have rejoiced in the an. 
nouncement that there was even then in the world a “ sure 
word of prophecy, like a light shining in a dark place,” and 
that he would have surrendered all his speculative reason- 
ing for the security and comfort of such an assurance ? 


XIX. 


Invocation of the Divine Aid in the Argument. Striking 
Examples of this from other Dialogues. 


Pace 22, Line 11. "Aye 09, Ocdv elmore rrapaxAnréov 
qty, vov Eorw TovTo obTw yevouevov. “ If ever we ought 
to call upon God, let it be done now.” Many professed 
Christian writers, both metaphysicians and theologians, 
might here take a lesson from the heathen philosopher. 
What more sublimely appropriate than this petition for Di- 
vine aid in an argument against those who denied the Divine 
existence? The dark, violent, and almost impassable tor- 
rent upon which they are about to embark is yet kept in 
mind, and in view of this the soul is led to seek for some 
aid out of itself.: There is, we think, an allusion to some 
of those prayers which Homer puts into the mouths of hia 
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heroes, as they are about to engage in some arduous and 
perilous contest ; it may be to the prayer of Ajax for light 
in that desperate battle (lib. xvii., 645) in which Jove covers 
the whole field of conflict with thick darkness ; or, perhaps, 
in still greater consistency with the metaphorical imagery 
here employed, to the prayer.of Achilles, in the twenty-first 
book of the Iliad (273), when in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the. rising floods of the angry and turbulent 
Scamander : | 

Zev narep, wc otic pe Bed édcecvev Uréorn, — 

&« ToTapolo caaodt. 


_ Whether this be so or not, it is in this case a prayer 
which the purest Christianity need not blush to acknowl- 
edge and admire. There are several interesting examples 
of similar invocations in others of the Platonic dialogues, 
either put into the mouth of Socrates or of some speaker 
by whom he is evidently represented. We have but little 
doubt, too, that in these remarkable peculiarities of charac- 
ter, Plato accurately represents the model he so closely ob- 
served, and with whom his own intellectual existence may 
almost be regarded as identified. We may note, among 
others, the invocation in the fourth book of the Laws, at the 
commencement of his system of positive legislation for the 
state; a work which certainly, of all others, should never 
be attempted without a deep feeling of the necessity of 
Divine assistance. O2edyv 67) mpd¢ THY THe TOAEWS KAaTAO- 
kevny Erixad@usba: 6 dé dxovosté te, kal UTaKoveas lAe- 
we evuevanc Te july EXAGot, cvvdiasooujewy THY TE TOAW 
kai Tovc vououc, 712, B. “ Let us invoke the aid of God wm 
the construction of our state. May he hear us, and when he 
has listened to our requests, may he kindly and prapitiously 
come to our assistance, that he. may jointly with as arrange in 
order the state and the laws.” How much higher a light 
than this is boasted of by those modern law-mekers who 

° N 2 
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have endeavoured, as far as they could, to banish the voice 
of prayer from our legislative halls! Compare, also, the 
Philebus, 25, B: Oed¢: ev ovy (juty ppdoe:) dv rép ye 
éuaic edyaic étrhixooc yiyvytrat. Here, too, the subject, in 
the discussion of which the Divine aid is invoked, is of the 
very highest importance, being no less than a most profound 
analysis of the radical difference between physical or sen- 
sual, and spiritual pleasure ; a theme, in his estimation, so 
holy, that, when again alluding to it in the sixth book of the 
Republic, he utters the same word (ev¢@jyet) which was 
employed in driving all profanation, whether of speech or 
action, from the sacrificial altar, Rep., vi., 509, B. 
Perhaps, however, the most striking example of an invo- 
cation of this kind may be found in connexion with that 
sublime procemium of the Timeus, to which we have al- 
ready alluded. That too, it should be borne in mind, is a 
treatise on law, or, in other words, the legislation of the 
physical and intellectual universe, embracing equally the 
laws of mind and matter: ’AAAd rovTé ye dn rave Soot 
kai kata Bpayd owhpoovryne petéyovory, éni méoy dpugy nai 
OuiKpou Kai peyadAov mpdypatoc Sedy dei tov Kadovoty- 


Hpac 68 rove rept travTo¢ Adéyous TroteiaBai my péAAovrac, | 


el yéyover, 7] nai dyevéc éoriv, dvdynn Seove enixadovpé- 
vouc ebyeoBar maévtTac Kata vouy éxeivoig pév uddtora, 
éropévac dé tiv elrreiv, 27,C. “Even those who have 
but little of sobriety,-in the undertaking of any affair, wheth- 
er of small or great consequence, always call upon God. 
Much more, then, when about to engage in a discussion re- 
specting the universe, whether it is generated or eternal, 
ought: we to invoke God by prayer, that what we say may 
be, first of all, ‘according to his mind, and then consistent 
with ourselves.” 

Paces 28, Line 1. ErovdG néon ey een The 
prayer on the present. occasion has all the conciseness and 
simplicity that characterize all the recorded petitions of 
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Socrates. Compare the last he ever uttered, for an easy 
death, just before taking the cup. of poison in the prison, 
Pheedon, 117, B: ’AAA’ evyeaOai.yé ov Tote Yeoic écoti 
Te Kal Yph, THY peToiKnoty THY evOévds Exeice ebtuyT ye- 
vécOat: & 67 wal Eye evyopal te, nai yévorro tabTy. The 
longest specimen is that remarkable prayer at the end of 
the Phedrus, or the dialogue on Spiritual Beauty, which 
we cannot resist the temptation of quoting in full: "2 ®IAE 
TIAN te wal GAAoz devi; Gotyré wot KaA® yevégGar Tdvdo-~ 
Gev, rdEwOer dé 56a Exw, Toig évro¢ elvat poe dfAta> TrAOv- 
otov dé voulCorue ¢ TOV copey: TO d& ypvooD mAnb0¢ eln 
proc Scov pire genes pyre ayety dvvacto GAAoc 7 6 od. 
g@pwy, 279, B. ‘ Oh thou beloved Universal Numen, and ye 
other Divinities, grant that Imay become beauts iful within, and 
that whatever of externals I may possess may be ali in har- 
mony with my inward (spiritual) being. May I regard the 
wise alone as rich ; and may I have just so much of gold as 
no other would take from me but the virtuous man.” The last 
sentence is somewhat obscure, but the whole petition ap- 
proaches the spirit of the Gospel, although lacking some of 
the essential requisites of a Christian supplication. It may 
justify us in hoping that its author, had he received the rev- 
elation for which he longed, would not have remained “ far 
from the kingdom of Heaven ;” but it furnishes no grounds 
for the extravagant language of one who said, in. his enthu- 
siastic admiration of the heathen sage, sancte Socrates ora 
pro nobis. He is represented here, however, as receiving 
a strengthening of his confidence, and some degree of as- 
surance from his supplication ; for he says immediately, 
6 holding fast to this (that is, the hope of Divine aid) as by 
- some sure cable, let us embark,” &c.; still ore up the 
metaphor of the dangerous flood. ~ 
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XX. 


The Great Question of the Ancient Schools, Do all Things 
flow? &e.; with a Sketch of some of the principal Mate- 
rialising or Atheistical Philosophers who belonged to the 
Tonic, and to the Physical School of Elea. ) 


- Pace 23, Live 4. Kara dé, © gévs, érrétay o@ Tic, dpa 
Eornxe pév mévra, xiveiras dé ovdév; 7} TObTW Tay ToOv- 
vavriov; For the common reading «dra dé, established 
by the concurrence of all the manuscripts, Ast would 
substitute card tdde, connecting it with daiveras in the 
preceding sentence; and in this he follows Eusebius and 
the version of Ficinus. We think the common reading is 
correct, and that Ast and Ficinus have mistaken the spirit 
of the passage. The Athenian, entering alone in this dan. 
gerous flood, to try, as he says, its depth and strength, be- 
fore calling upon his companions to follow, assumes for a 
time the parts both of interrogator and respondent. He con- 
sequently supposes an objector from the atheistic or Ionic 
school, adopting some of the peculiar phraseology or cant 
terms of that sect, and taking him up in the midst of his 
positions in some such way as this, “ And so, then (kai elta 
de), answer me, if you please, one of these three questions : 
Do all things stand, and does nothing move? or is the op- 
posite of this the case, namely, that all things move and 
nothing stands? or do some things move and some things — 
stand? Give me, I say, an answer to these old queries, 
which have so long perplexed our schools of philosophy.” 
To which supposed objector the Athenian replies by taking 
the third hypothesis as his starting position in this argu- 
ment.. There is much vivacity in this mode of introducing 
the discussion about motion, and «gra (kal elra) is the 
very particle by which it is best effected ; it being used to 
introduce a sudden inference, and implying a previous ar- © 
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gument, in the midst of which the objection is supposed to 
be made. If any alteration of the established text is to be 
allowed, we think it should consist in changing dé into 07. 
On the particle elta, see note, page 40. 

_ Whatever else may be intended, there can be no doubt 
that there is here an allusion, at least, to the same ques- 
tions which are so fully discussed in the Theetetus, and 
stated there, several times in nearly this same language. 
See, especially, Theetetus, 180,.D. These were the fa- 
mous problems which so divided, first the Ionic and Italian 
schools, and afterward the physical and metaphysical 
schools of Elea; embracing, however, a much wider 
range than the merely dynamical points to which Plato, in 
the present argument, confines himself. ‘There is an allu- 
sion to them in the Memorabilia, lib. 1, c. 1, 14: wat roi¢ 
pév del wivetoOas rdvta, Toig dé ovdéey Gy moTE kevnOFvat 
In this language was stated the great debate between those 
who referred all things to sensation, making it the measure 
of all reality, or what Plato styles t7v depopévyny ovoiay 
(Theetetus, 179, C.), and those who held to a higher and 
immutable world of ideas (tiv daivnrov odvoiay, the immove- 
able essence), the real and only dAnOa¢ bvtwc byta, while 
they regarded the objects of sense as continually moving, 
changing, never for a moment remaining the same, and 
having nothing about them (aside from the idea, or Adyoc, 
which, by its connexion alone, imparted to them a temporal 
reality) that could constitute real being (ovotav) in the 
highest and truest senses of the word. They formed, as 
we have elsewhere obseryed,* the grand line of separation 
between two ever opposing systems of philosophy, and 
right views, in almost every department of knowledge, are 
more or less connected with these subtle inquiries when 
viewed in their widest relations. ‘Their odd phraseology. 
may be more fully interpreted thus: What constitutes real- 


* Discourse on the True Idea of The State, Andover, 18438. 
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ity? Are all things in a perpetual flux? Is there nothing 
in the universe but phenomenal facts and sensations, or is 
there a world of truth and being separate from, and inde- 
pendent of, the perceived and apparent—not merely as gen- 
eralizations of the mind, but as realities, more stable than 
the earth, more permanent than the old rolling heavens— 
ideas fixed, immoveable (dxfyyra), eternal, which were nev- 
er born, and which can never die—the dei cata tabra nai 
aoattws¢ Eyovra, the O¢ dAnba¢ byrwe bvra, from which 
all individual things derive reality, and by partaking alone 
of which they become the true objects of science, or émor- 
nat instead of dézat. eo 

There is quite a full account of the systems of philosophy, 
of which these questions were the symbols, to be found in 
the dialogue-Theetetus. Plato there makes Homer (wheth- 
er sportively or not, it is difficult to determine) the head 
and founder of that Ionic school which held that all things 
flowed ; and this because the poet represents Oceanus and 
Tethys as the original and mother of Gods and men. We 
greatly doubt whether in this Homer had any philosophical 
or mythical sense at all. If, however, anything. of the kind 
was intended, there would seem to be nothing more than 
an allusion to the doctrine afterward advanced by Thales, 
that water was the dpy7, or originating element of the uni- 
verse, and so the matter is viewed by Aristotle, Metaph., 


i.,3. This doctrine of Thales was, in all probability, deri-. 
ved from a corrupt and perverted tradition of the Mosaic ' 


account of the creation, where it is said that “ The Spirit 


of God was brooding over the waters,” and the succeeding 


hypotheses of Anaximander and Anaximenes, one of whom 
held that-air, and the other that infinite space was the first 
principle of the universe, were only attempts to refine upon 
what seemed to them the grosser element of Thales. - 

In the later writers, however, who may be regarded as 
being in the line of this school, these speculations, and the 
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phraseology employed in reference to them, assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect, and were applied to the moral and mental, as 
well as the physical world. In the Thetetus, Socrates is 
represented as thus setting forth their doctrine: w¢ dpa Ev 
pév avto xa’ abro ovdév éoriy: éx dé bn popag Te Kai KE- 
vhoewc Kai Kpdoewe pbc GAAnAa ylyvera navra & df pa- 
pev EINATI ovk 6p0a¢ mpooayopevortec: "EXTI pév yap 
ovdérror’ ovdév, det 6& TITNETAI> cat rept tobrov ndv- 
rec &EHe ol copol, TARY. appevidov, Evudépecbor, Tpora- 
yopac te nai ‘HpdkAetroc Kai "EuredokAns: Kai TOY Trotn- 
T&Y ol &xpou tie rorhoews Exatépag: Kwopdiac pév "Eni. 
xapuoc, tpaywoiacg dé "Ounpos eitrar, 
"Qeeavoy te Oewy yéveoty Kai pnrépa TnOor, 


madvra slonxev Exyova pone te Kai Kivfoewc, 158, A. 
‘“‘ That there was nothing absolute, or which existed per se, 
but that from impetus, and motion, and mutual mixture arise 
all things of which we predicate the verb TO BE, not ‘cor- 
rectly predicating, because, in truth (to use terms aright), 
nothing really IS, but all things are ever BECOMING. 
And in this all our wise men successively agree except 
Parmenides, namely, Protagoras, and Heraclitus, and Em- 
pedocles ; and of the poets, the chief in each kind, namely, 
Epicharmus in comedy, and Homer in tragedy, when’ he 
says that Oceanus is the origin of the Gods, &c., by which 
he means that all things are the offspring of flowing and 
motion.” : oS 
The distinction here is clearly stated. This school very 
consistently refused to apply to things the higher term of 
being, éori, but preferred the word yiyverar. Nothing, 
they said, really and ‘truly IS, but all things are ever becom. 
_ing; and this was‘correct, if there existed nothing else ex- 
cept matter, sensation, and their joint phenomena. In an- 
other place, Theetetus, 160, D., Plato gives us more par- 
ticularly their individual opinions, or, rather, the favourite 
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and peculiar terms in which each expressed the common 
doctrine of their flowing philosophy. In the language of 
Homer, Heraclitus, and all that Ionic tribe, wav +d rotov- 
Tov dvAoy, as Plato styles them, oloy pevpara xiveioba ra 
navra, all things were ever flowing like water. Others of 
them, of whom he sportively makes Thestetus the repre- 
sentative, were fond of saying, aloOnoww émornuny yiyveo- 
Oat, that knowledge and sense were the same, or only differ- 
ent names for the same thing. The favourite expression 
of Protagoras was, navTwor yonudtwv dvOpwroy pétpov el- 
vat, that man was the measure of ail things, by which he 
meant to refer all things to sensation, or to the present feel- 
ings and opinions, or present remembrances, of the individ- 
ual man. On the other hand, Sextus Empiricus (Adv. 
Logic., i., 8) tells us that Heraclitus was noted for taking 
the collected reason of the race (as the representative of 
the universal and Divine reason) for the criterion of truth ; 
but this is utterly inconsistent with the account Plato here 
gives, and the manner he associates him with those sensu- 
alists of the flowing schoo] who allowed of nothing fixed or 
eternal. 

If the account of Heraclitus, given in the Theetetus, be 
correct, he was well entitled to the appellation ‘O Zxoresvéc, 
not for his profundity, as some would represent it, but be- 
cause he maintained the darkest system of sensual philoso- 
phy that ever shed night over the human intellect. Well 
might he weep, as Lucian represents him, over his ever- 
flowing universe of. perishing phenomena, where nothing 
stood—ovdev Euredor, GAN’ bxug Eg kvKEGva NévTa ovvEtré. 
ovrat, Kat gore TwvTO Tépyuc areppin, yroatc dyvwoin, 
péya pixpdv, Gvw KaTw tepiyopevorvra, kai dpevbopeva ev 
Ty Tov alavog matd:G, “ nothing was fixed, but, as in a mix- 
ture, all things were confounded ; where pleasure and pain, 
knowledge and ignorance, great and small, were the same; 
where all things up and down were circling round in a- 
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choral dance, and ever changing places as in the sport of 
eternity.” Lucien, Vilarum Auctio, 303. There was some- 
thing in the hard atoms and dry mechanical theory of the 
laughing Democritus which left room for a spiritual world, 
although he himself was an atheist ; but the soft, flowing, 
sentimental, and, as some modern cant would absurdly style 
it, transcendental sensualism of Heraclitus (if he is not 
grossly misrepresented), was atheism in is darkest form. 
And yet there are other accounts which make him talk 
very piously about the Supreme Numen and the immortality 
of the soul. : 

Parmenides was a man of a very different stamp from 
all the others mentioned by Socrates. He, however, with 
Melissus, seems to: have gone much too far in the opposite 
direction. In his famous- doctrine of the one and all, if 
Plato rightly represents him, he maintained that all things 
stood. In other words, not content with saying that the 
world of immutable or ideal truth was a reality, he con- 
tended that it was the only reality, and that sense, instead 
of being knowledge, was wholly delusion; thus verging 
round to that point where some species of sensualism and a 
hyperspiritualism apparently meet; of which, in modern 
times, we have had a remarkable example in Hume and 
Berkeley. Auoyvupicero we &y te névra éori nai Eornksy 
avrd év avTo, Theatetus, 180, D. *Aidioy pév yap Td Tray 
nai dxivytrov dropaivera Tlappevidne, wai ra¢ ala@joec 
éxbdAde: éx tH¢ dAnOciag. Euseb., Prep. Evang., i., 8. 
“Fer Parmenides represents the whole as immoveable, and 
utterly banishes the senses from the realm of truth.” 

He was a man who seems to have made a very deep im. 
pression upon the mind of Socrates when young, and to 
have exerted a strong influence over his opinions. At least, 
we may so judge from the following passage in the Thee. 
tetus, which has every appearance of truth, as presenting a 
real incident in the life of Socrates, and a real expression 

O 
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of admiration towards one whom he seems to have most’ 
highly esteemed: Tappevidne dé por paivera, Td Tov 
‘Ounpov,* aldoiée Té por dua detvdg Te. ovpnpocéusta yap 
67 TO dvdpi rdvv véog navy npeobiry, Kai pot tbdvn Ba- 
Goc Tt Eyery ravtdract yevvaiov. “Parmenides, to apply 
to him the language of Homer, seems to me at once revered 
and awful: for I enjoyed his company once when Iwas 
very young and he was very old, and he appeared to me in 
all things to possess a noble depth of soul.” Theeietus, - 
184, A. This biographical incident alone seems to us suf- 
ficient proof that Plato more correctly sets forth the philos- 
ophy of his master than Xenophon, notwithstanding the 
general opinion the other way; and that the most meta-: 
physical dialogues of the former give a truer representation 
of the mind and manner of Socrates, than the more plain 
and practical Memorabilia. We infer this on the ground 
that there could not have been so warm, so unaffected, and 
so long-cherished an admiration, had there not been a great 
coengeniality of soul; and we have, therefore, every reason 
to believe, that much of what formed the peculiar features 
of the mind of Socrates may perhaps be traced to the deep’ 
impression made upon him by the idealistic and metaphys- 
ical Parmenides. Compare, also, the Sophista, 237, A., 
where he styles him Iappevidne 6 péyac, The Great Par- 
menides. In a similar manner, in the beginning of the Ce- 
betis Tabula, he is ranked with Pythagoras, and his name 
is used as descriptive of the profoundest wisdom : Eudpwv 
kal devvocg Trepi oodpiay Adyw Te nai Epyw MvOayéperdy tive 
cai Ilappeviderov éCnAwxac Blov. From this passage in 
the Thestetus some have inferred that Plato was guilty of 
an anachronism in the circumstances mentioned in the be- 
ginning of the dialogue Parmenides. A careful examina- 


* liad, iii., 172: | 
Aldoiée ré nol toot, olde éxupé, dervig re. 
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tion, however, will show, as we think, that such an infer- 
ence is without any real foundation. 

; We would remark generally respecting some of the phi- 
losophers of the Ionic school, that we cannot accurately sit 
in judgment on their doctrines, or decide whether they were 
realy, and in the grossest sense, atheistic materialists or 
not, unless we can determine what they included in their 
term mdéyra, when they said that all things flowed. If they 
merely meant thereby that the material’ world was ever 
flowing, this might have been consistent with a pure the- 
ism, and they might have even drawn arguments from this 
view of things in favour of a higher attention to the spirit- 
ual and supernatural. Such.may possibly have been the 
case with Heraclitus. The sophist Protagoras, we have 
reason to believe on other grounds, was an unqualified athe- 
ist. Of Empedocles, who is also in Plato’s list, we hope 
better things, judging from many of the fragments of his po- 
etry that have been preserved, and especially that line which 
we have already referred to, pages 77, 115. _ 

They have doubtless suffered in the extravagances of 
their followers, some of whom carried their: doctrines to a. 
most ridiculous extent. One of them; as ‘we are told by 
Aristotle (Metaph., iii., 5), heraclitized (jpaxAetizery) to 
such an extent, that he denied that any one could leap twice, 
or even once, over the same stream, or that it was possible 
to speak the truth in any case whatever, because the terms 
of every proposition were changing and becoming false in 
the very process of articulation. Hence he finally conclu- 
ded not to open his lips, but, to every question, made no 
other reply than simply tomove his finger: 8¢ Td TeAevraiov 
obey Gero deiv Aéyery, GAAG Tov BadxTvAOK exiver pdvor. 
Some, on the other hand, carried the propositions that sense 
was knowledge, and that man was the measure of all things, 
to such an extreme, as to affirm that everything was true, 
and that there could be nothing false; the seeming oppo- 
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site of the former, but, in reality, only the same absurdity 
in another shape. This last extravagance, however, brought 
its own antidote along with it; for, if all things were true, 
the proposition which denied this dogma was equally true 
with all the rest, and so, like the famous syllogism respect- 
ing Epimenides the Cretan, the result was an everlasting 
circle of alternate contradictions. See Aristot., Metaph., 
iii. (iv.), 5. Cicero, Academ. Posteriorum, i., 12, | 
This school of sophists, as Socrates tells us in the Then- 

tetus, were likewise famous for a quibbling and eristic logic, 
yet had a great aversion to that sober and truth-evincing 
system of dialectics which was carried on by question and 
answer. A somewhat ludicrous account of this may be 
found pege 180, A., B., &c. Their logic was like their 
philosophy, ever flowing, and incapable of being reduced to 
any firm and fixed conclusions. “ You can do nothing with 
them (says Socrates), nor can they among themselves ar- 
rive at anything certain and satisfactory, but take special 
care that, neither in their language nor in their philosophy, 
shall there be anything which has firmness or stability 
(ordowmov); but against this they are continually warring, 
and, as far as they can, would banish all rest from the uni- 
verse.” This, although not the same, has some resem- 
blance to the modern doctrine of eternal progress, which,- 
of course, is eternal imperfection, and which allows of no- 
thing fixed or established, any more than the ancient tenet 
that all things flewed, and that nothing stood. This phi- 
losophy, too, like some of the sophisms of our own day, had ~ 
“a wonderful alacrity at sinking” down into the vulgar 
mind, and of inspiring the masses with the most exalted 
opinion of the doctrine and its teachers ; “so that the very 
ceblers (ol oxvroréuct), when they had imbibed or become 
inspired with this profound system of fluxions, abandoned 
at once that foolish old notion, that some things stand (é7av- 
cavro HAsOlwc olduevor ta pedv sordvat Ta dé xeveioGas 
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tov Syrwy), and when they were told that ali things were 
moving, they greatly honoured those who taught them this,” 
as being a most comforting and democratic doctrine.- See 
Theetetus, 180, A., B., &e. 8 

In the Cratylus, which, although, in the main, a sportive 
jeu @esprit, does yet abound in very many most important 
and serious views, Plato dwells at some length on two the- 
ories of language which may be derived from these two 
systems of philosophy, in one of which the idea of motion, 
and in the other that of rest, are made respectively the ba. 
sis of an inquiry into the primitive etymological structure 
of words. After most ridiculously deriving obciay (woiay), 
or essence, from Td @Oovv (pushing or impulse), because, 
on this hypothesis of Heraclitus, ra. dyta lévar te méyTa 
kai pévery ovdév, “all real existences were ever moving 
on, or pushing ahead, and nothing stood still” (401, C.), he. 
comes to speak of Kronus and Rhea (féa), when Socrates, 
in his old ironical method, suddenly affects that in this 
name there is suggested to him this whole flowing philos- - 
ophy. ‘Oh, my good sir (he exclaims), I have just dis. 
covered a whole hive of curious lore, ouivoc tt coplac— 
Aéyet ydp tov ‘HpdxdActtoc rt adévtra ywpel.nal ovdév pé- 
vel, Kal TOTALOU poy dnEeKdgey Ta éyra Aéyet, Oc dig bg 
Tov avTéy Trorapoy ote ay éubainc, k. tr. a.” “ Heraclitus 
somehow says that all things are moving, dic., and, in his. 
comparison of existences to the course of a stream, he even 
says that one could not twice enter into the same river.* 
Do you suppose, then, that he who originally gave names 
to Rhea and Kronus, the progenitors of the other Gods, had 
any other philosophy than this of Heraclitus? or do you 


* He would seem to mean something more here than a mere illus- 
tration. Since all being is compared to one ever-moving stream, 
the expression, that we cannot twice enter the same river, would 
signify, that neither our own personal identity, nor the identity of 
the universe, can remain for two consecutive moments. 

02 
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think that through mere accident he gave these flowing 
names to both? Just as Homer makes Oceanus and Te- 
thys the original and mother of the Gods, and I think He- 
siod also. But Orpheus surely says, 


"OQxeavos mpwtioTra Kadippoog hpte ydyoto * 
bo pa xaoryvnrny Opountopa Tidy Srrvtev. 


See how all these things accord with one another, and how 
they tend to these doctrines of Heraclitus.” Cratylus, 402, 
A., B. . | 

At the conclusion of the first part of this etymological 
excursus, in which he sportively finds the origin of so many 
words in this ancient flowing theory, he assigns as the 
cause of it all the want of stability in their own brains (to 
adopt a modern phrase), which they mistook for the ever- 
lasting change of things and truths themselves. “TI think 
(says Socrates, with grave irony) that I indulged in no bad 
surmise, when I just now supposed that the very ancient 
men (ol 7évv rradatof), who gave names to everything, 
jast like many of our modern wits (rév viv coddr), in 
consequence of their getting frequently turned round in their 
search into the real nature of things, became dizzy, and 
then things themselves appeared to be whirling around, and 
to be borne in every direction. Wherefore they blame not 
the internal state of their own souls as the real cause, but 
say that this is the very nature of things, that there should 
be nothing firm or stable, but that all things flow (1dévra 
pety), and are full of motion, change, and generation.” 
Cratylus, 411, C., D. And again, 489, C., he thus char- 
acterizes the whole school under an ironical allusion to the 
old authors of language: ‘‘ They seem to me to have thus 
thought (namely, that all things are in motion), but, in real- 
ity, it is not so. For the fact is, that they themselves are 
utterly confounded, like men who have fallen into a whirl- 
pool, and would wish to drag us in after them. For con- 
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sider this, O most excellent Cratylus, of which I am often 
dreaming,* can we in truth affirm that there are such real- 
ities as the Beautiful, the Good,” &c.? 8 éyd TroAAdaic 
évetpwrte, Térepoy papéy te elvas aitd TO KAAON kai 
"ATAOON kai &y Exacrov Tév bytwv SvTwC 

In this philosophy, too, he shows that there could be no 
true moral or political science, no law, no real State, no so- 
cial or civil rights, with their corresponding obligations. ‘See 
the Theatetus, 172, B., and the remarks thereupon, page 
138. There could be no science, he affirms, of any kind, 
for it must necessarily be grounded on the eternal and im. 
mutable. Alo@notg would take the place of émorfun, and 
nothing could be really known: ’AAAG pry otd’ dv yvac- 
Ocin ye vn’ obdevog avdév> dua yap av énidyro¢g Tov yvw- 
conévov GAAo Kai dAdoiov ylyvorros Kai &k TobTrov Tov 
Méyou ovre 70 yuwodpevoy cite Td yuwoOnobpevoy Gv eln. 
Hence he draws the sublime conclusion, that, since the very 
laws of our being compel us to affirm the real, and not mere- 
ly relative existence of these ideas, therefore there is some- 
thing which is eternal and immutable, or, in the language 
of the ancient schools, ail things do not flow, but some thinga 
stand. El dé fore pv del 1d yryvoxoy, Zore d2 Td. del 
yltyvwoxdpevoy, ort d& TO KAAON, for: dé 7d ATAOON, 
fore dé TO AIKAION, ob prot dalveras tavTa Suo1a bvra 
poy ovdév obdé dopa: “ But if there is something which 
eternally knows, and something which is eternally known—if 
there is THE BEAUTIFUL, and THE GOOD, and THE 
JUST, then things do not all seem to me to be similar to mo- 
tton or a flowing stream.” Cratylus, 440, B. 
"* dveipérro. No word could better express that peculiar state of 
mind in which Socrates (or Plato) often contemplated his favourite 
doctrine of ideas. - Sometimes he seems to be perfectly assured of 
the real existence of the «addy, &c., the Fair, the Just, and the 
‘Good. Again, he appears perplexed with doubt, and, at other times, 


seems to have but a glimpse, as ina oar ef some such bright rem- 
iniscences of a better state. ° 
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XXI. 
Mathematical Use of the Word Adyoc, 


Pace 24, Liz 6. dva Aédyov. The common reading is 
avdAcyoy ; the other, however, is unquestionably to be 
preferred. it would signify here proportionaily, certa qua- 
dam ratione. This is called in Latin ratio, and in Greek 
Abyog (especially. in all mathematical writings), because a 
simple quantity or magnitude, irrespective of the relation it 
bears to another as a multiple or 2 divisor, cannot be an ob- 
ject of science, or be contemplated by the mind. It remains 
only an object of sense, aloOyrév, being, to the intellect, 
dAoyov, and therefore dyyvworoy. See the Theetetus, 
202, B. It is this relation or ratio which becomes the true 
vontoyr, or real object of the mind, while the sensible figure 
serves only ss the diagram by which it is exhibited. 
Hence it is styled the Aéyoc, ratio, or reason. It is that 
which is predicated of its subject, and hence is its Adyec, 
or word, a8 well as reason ; because, when viewed as sim- 
ple quantity or magnitude, nothing can be said about it, no 
truth affirmed respecting it. 

This Adéyos, or reason, ever implies a third thing or mid- 
dle term, namely, the common measure or divisor to which 
both quantities must be referred, and by which we are ena- 
bled to predicate the one as a part, or multiple, or any cer- 
tain ratio of the other. The Adyo: or ratios are absolute 
and immutable verities of science, as all vonta must be, 
while the alo@yra by which they are suggested are muta- 
ble, flowing, and without anything which can be styled ab- 
solute. They likewise are capable of being compared 
among themselves, and thus give rise to others—ratios of 
ratios, ad infinitum. In modern works the simple radical 
meaning of the term is lost sight of, because we use the 
Latin ratio without any reference to its primary sense, a8 
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the same with the Greek Adyoc, and hence the great vague- 
ness which prevails in most minds respecting this plain 
mathematical idea. In some of our older mathematical 
works, such as the English editions of Euclid’s Elements 
by Dee and Barrow respectively, our own word reason is 
everywhere properly employed instead of retio: By this 
means the metaphysical notion of ratio is kept before the 
mind as the intelligible, by which what would otherwise be 
merely, as magnitude, an object of sense, becomes known 
to the intellect as an object of science. See Proclus, Com- 
mentary on Euclid’s Elements, lib. i.- . 

- All mathematical truths, and especially the geometrical, 
are ultimately to be resolved into a comparison of ratios. 
For even parallelism, and other properties which would 
seem to have no connexion with it, do, after all, depend 
upon ‘certain equalities. or correspondences, from which 
they derive their Aéyoc, notion, or definition. So that all 
mathematical science is finally brought down to those in- 
nate ideas of the 76 loov, &c., which are discussed in the 
Pheedon, and of which visible magnitude is only suggestive. 
Even a straight line involves this idea of the 1d leov, or 
simplest ratio. It is that which lies evenly, equally, or, as 
it ie expressed by Euclid, égicov, between its extreme 
points ; that is, having nothing capable of being predicated 
of the one side and not of the other. Playfair and others 
seem to have entirely misunderstood the expression, and to 
have greatly bungled in their efforts to amend, by substitu- 
ting a far more complex idea for this old and perfect defini- 
tion of Euclid. Any one who is capable of consulting his 
own consciousness, must acknowledge that the language of 
Euclid best expresses that innate idea of straightness, which 
we ever apply, as the perfect ideal exemplar, to the deter. 
mination of visible figure. | 

From this use of the word Aéyoge it is, thet those magni- 
tudes and numbers whose ratio cannot be expressed by 
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other numbers—that is, which have no common divisor by 
which one may be predicated as any arithmetical part or 
multiple of another—are called dAcya, and in modern 
works, irrational. Two magnitudes, however, may be 
arithmetically incommensurable or irrational, like the side 
and diagonal of the square, the circumference and diameter 
of the circle, or what are styled surds among numbers ; and 
yet, in all these cases, there may be, and often is, a geomet- 
tical representation which renders them rational, and may 
be styled the expression of the ratio, Aéyo¢, or reason, just 
as well as though they were embraced by some common 
numerical divisor. 

Much on this subject of quantities, styled Avie. or irra- 
tional, may be. found in Euclid’s Laws of the Musical Can- 
on, as contained in Meibomius. All concords, let it be re. 
marked, are founded on rational numbers, while the irra- 
tional ever produce discords under all circumstances. The 
first have a Adyoc or reason, and the soul, when the sounds 
suggest it, perceives this reason in its supersensual being, 
although unconscious of the intellectual process on which 
it depends; and hence a delight which mere sense could 
never furnish. Where this process is made. objective, and 
thus presented to the mind, it is called science. It would 
not be difficult to refer to the same ideas of equality and 
ratio all the fundamental elements of the beauty of figure 
and motion. 


XXII. 
Paradox of Circular Motion. 

Pacer 24, Ling-8. Ard 69 tév Savpactay anéyvTwv Ty?) 
yéyovey. This is stated as a sort of strange paradox, that 
one motion should be at the same time greater and less, or 
‘should give rise to different velocities, according as the rev- 
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olution was nearer to, or more remote from, the centre, 
while there was but one impulse distributing itself propor- 
tionally, dva Adéyor, to every part.. The paradox, however, 
arises from confounding circular, or angular, with rectilineal 
motion. The idea of the latter arises from a compound 
coroparison of two elements, namely, the space passed over, 
and the time employed in the passage. Hence, there being 
no absolute measure of.space, there can be nothing absolute 
about rectilineal motion. ‘The other must be always refer- 
red to the centre of motion, and the time occupied in one 
revolution ; or, in other words, one must be referred to 
space and time, the other to time only. The latter may 
also be-said to have something absolute about it, since there 
is an absolute standard of angular space. Hence the mo- 
tions of the inner concentric circles of the same great cir- 
cle, moving on one centre, identical with the centre of the 
circle, are all the same when thus measured, although va- 
rying infinitely when referred to.other points. The veloci- 
ty of the hour hand of a watch, that revolves once in twen- 
ty-four hours, is the same with that of the earth on its axis. 
If the same hour hand could be conceived of as extending 
to the moon, the tangential. velocity.of.its extremity would 
be greater than the orbit motion of that body—exceeding 
many thousand miles a minute—and yet its absolute velo. 
city, taken as a whole, would be that same slow and. almost 
imperceptible motion which apoears in our timepieces. ‘. 


XXIil. . 
The Words $6iotc, yéveotc, naBoc, and @Oopd. 

Pace 25, Ling 5. (Olver... dupdrepa dréAdAvras. This 
word pOiver (pGiotc) is applied to a diminution of the num- 
ber of parts or particles of which a body is composed, with. 
out a change of the easential: idea, law, or nature, It is 
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the opposite of avédverat, abnor. *AnéAAvras is used 
where the very law, nature, or idea of a. thing (that which 
makes it what it is) is taken away. It is the opposite of 
ytyveras. The one would express the difference between 
a fat.man and a Jean one, the other between a living man 
and a dead body. %0ivw is generally intransitive, but is 
sometimes used in a transitive sense, as in the Iliad, vi., 
407: 
Aaipévis pOicet oe TO Ob¥ pévoc. . 

SGivw and @0iusvoc are applied by the poets to the dead, 
but more in a metaphorical than a strictly philosophical 
sense. When thus poetically used, they still retain some- 
‘thing of their primary meaning, and suggest the conception 
_ Of the wasted, the emaciated, the weak (duernva xépyya), as 
though the ghostly state were but a diminution of their for- 
mer life. In the same manner the poets use rapovrec, the 
wearied, the deceased. The Hebrews seem to have had 
something of the same metaphorical conception in their 
word ['xB4 

Mere increment or diminution is eid to take sla as 
long as the xcaScornxvia Est, the constituting state, remains 
(dcauévyg, continues through, or survives the change). But it 
may be destroyed both ways (du@dérepa), that is, by pOiate, 
or avénatc, when carried so far that the law of the body 
becomes affected. No increment or decrement which does 
not take away that 2:¢, or state, which makes a thing what 
it is, can ever amount to that great change denoted by pope, 
and the verb dméAAvu. Until this takes place, the real or 
essential identity remains, although that phenomenal iden- 
tity may have been affected, which depends on the numer- 
ical sum or aggregate. So that we may say, that, if every 
particle of matter hag been removed and replaced by others, 
still, if during the process the xaOeorngvia &fi¢ is preserv- 
ed, it is the same body, although not the same matter ; and 
if, on the other hand, no single material particle be lost, yet 
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if, in any way, this &c¢ has been destroyed, it is no longer 
the same, but there has taken place the yéveotc of some- 
thing else, having a different name, a different law, and a 
different identity, or, as is said a few lines below, pera6a- 
Adv ele GAAny Fv diépOaprat ravredoc, “ passing into 
another state, it is uttetly destroyed ;” the thing which be- | 
fore was, no longer ts, whatever may have taken its place. 
See Note XXV., on the difference between yéveorc. and 
GAAoiwotc. ' 
The next question is, What is yéveotc, or generation? It 
is rather abruptly put by the supposed interlocutor, yet still 
is naturally enough suggested by what precedes : Tiyveraz 
d7 ravTwv yéveoic 7vix’ dy th wdO0¢ 9; to which the suc. 
ceeding answer is given: AjAov ac érétay dpyn Aabovoa 
abény, x. Tr. A., “It is evident (that generation takes place, 
or that the peculiar naOoc under which tt takes place is) when- 
ever a_principle (apy, here put for the originating idea, the 
principium, or law of life to anything) receiving growth, 
(that is, being developed in the outward or material) passes 
into the second change, and from this into the next, and so 
on, until, coming as far as to three, it arrives at such a state 
as to become an object of sensation.” This is certainly 
rather obscure, but perhaps as well expressed as was pos- 
sible, in the attempt to set forth the transition from the law 
of life to its material organic development. Tpiav would — 
seem to refer to the three, mathematical dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness, which every object of sense must 
possess in some degree ; or it may be intended as an in- 
definite number, representing the stages, be they more or. 
less, through which the thing generated must pass, until it 
become an object of sensation, visible, tangible, &c. 
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XXIV. 
Philosophy of the Verb TO BE. Platonic Use of elui and 
yiyvoua. 

Page 25, Ling 11. Mera6dAdAov pév ovv otrw kai pera- 
aivotpevoy yiyvera may. Bore d2 bytwc by éndéray pévy: 
petabaddy dé ele dAAny Ebiy dépbapta ravtedac. The 
tenses here are emphatic, and must have their precise 
meaning. ‘“ While thus changing and moving, it is in the 
act of being generated. It really 1s, when it becomes fixed 
and stands; but after it has passed into another state, it 
(that is, the former thing) is utterly destroyed.” Mévy is 
to be taken here in its philosophical sense, as opposed to 
petabdAdAs, and for ornxe, in the language of the schools, 
as opposed to xeveirat, or to that which is in a constant flux 
or motion. This, however, can only strictly be applied to 
the law or idea, and in this sense it includes what Plato so 
often expresses by the phrase dei xara taird, &c., as that 
which remains unaffected amid the material mutations to 
which it is constantly subject. 

It inay be, however, that 5ytwe dy is not to be taken here 


in the highest philosophical sense, as opposed to yryvdue- 


vov, but more according to the vulgar usage of the substan- 
tive verb, as signifying the real being, not simply of the 
law or idea, but of the generated material object itself, du- 
ring that period in which it suffers no 7d0o¢, or change of 
state. It is because they are always suffering change or 
flux, like a river ever passing away, and never for two suc- 
cessive moments preserving the same numerical or aggre- 
gate identity, that even some of the ancient philosophers 
who were theists denied that generated material things 
were at all entitled to the epithet dyrwe dyra. Plato, how- 
ever, clearly regards their identity as not depending upon 
number and the aggregate mass ; but as long as they suffer 
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no 7dé80¢ by which 7 xaGcornavia éttc is taken away, he 
does not hesitate to apply to them this higher substantive 
verb, although entitled to it only by partaking for a time of 
that idea, to which it truly and in itself belongs. Modern 
scientfic men seem to be making rapid advance to this 
position of some of the ancients, that, in the material world, 
all things are ever flowing, and nothing stands. Would 
that we could say, that they all held as firmly as Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and Parmenides, to a higher and far more real 
universe of truth, in which all was stable, immutable, and 
eternal as the throne of God. 

. There is a most important distinction between the verbs 
éeué and y/yvopat, on which we would here dwell at some 
length, although almost every page in Plato’s dialogues 
might have-given occasion for such an excursus. In fact, 
many portions of this writer are not fully comprehensible, 
in their highest.intended meaning, unless the philosophical 
distinctions between these words are kept constantly in 
mind. They are often emphatic, and used antithetically, 
when the careless reader little suspects it; and thus sen- 
tences most pregnant in meaning seem frequently to con- 
tain mere truisms, or propositions of a most unmeaning 
character. In defining the Platonic ‘sense of these words, 
we rely directly on the authority of the philosopher him- 
self, in the Timeus, 27, P., 28, A. From this passage 
alone, had there been no other, we are justified in saying, 
that elui, in its highest sense, expresses essential, eternal, 
necessary, self-existent, indépendent, uncaused being or es- 
sence, having no dependence on time and space. The other, 
ylyvopat, expresses ‘phenomenal, temporal, contingent, de- 
pendent being, generated in time and space. 

This philosophical distinction is more clear in Plato than 
in any other Greek writer, because the subjects he discuss- 
ed led him to be more precise in the application of those 
ptimary meanings of the terms in question, which grew not 
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out of philosophy, but must have been coeval with the first 
roots of this most spiritual language. Whatever his nom- 

inal themes may be, whether ethical, esthetical, physical, 

or metaphysical, they are, in. his treatment, almost always 
made ultimately to turn, in a greater or less degree, on the 
distinctions in the modes of being expressed by these two 
verbs. However he may commence, the argument seldom 
proceeds far before we are engaged in the consideration of 

the eternal, the immutable, the one in the many (76 &y éy 
-mroAAoic), the dei Syra, in contrast with the temporal, the 
’ changeable, the individual, and the generated. The differ- 
ence between. the classes of ideas expressed by. these two 
verbs. must be kept in mind everywhere i in reading his more 
serious dialogues ; ; and in many parts it may be said to 
form the key. to some of his most valuable thoughts. The 
key. passage, in which they are placed in. most remarkable 
contrast, is one which we have already partly quoted for 
another purpose (page 96), but whose importance will jus- 
tify its being presented again. In the Timaus he defines 
the two grand departments into which all being or substance 

is divided, namely, on-the one hand, the sensible world, with 
ita. phenomena, and, on the other, the -intellectual world, in- 
cluding soul as the oldest. essence, and also those eternal 
truths, ideas, or principles, which Plato seems to have re- 
garded as entitled to the name of entities—as existences, in 
. fact, even more real than matter itself, although their dwell- 


. Ing was not in the world of time and space: “Eorty ovv 


- 6 mparov duatperéov Tréde~ ti Td "ON pév del, TENEXIN 
68 ob« Eyov, cai ti TO TIFNOMENON pe, "ON, 62 oddérro- 
TE: 7d pey dn) vonoes, pera Abyov Tepragnroy, asi xara 
_ -rabta "ON. nav dd ad rd yeyvéuevoy tr’ alrlov tivdc i 
_ .dvdyane yiyveoDas. navi yap ddbvarov ywpic¢ altiov yé- 
_ veo oxeiv. And again, in continuation of the same dis- 

tinction: Sxerréoy obv 6) wept ravréc, wérepov "HN dei 
yevéidews -dpynv tywv obdeulav, 7 TETONEN dn’ dpyis 
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Tevoc dpidpevoc. Timaus, 28, A, C. in another | part of 
this same passage he contrasts ovotia (or essence). with yé-. 
veotc, as knowledge with opinion, 29, C.° It must not. be © 
expected always to find these two verbs used with this phil- 
osophical precision even in Plato. In-mere narration, ‘con- 
fined simply to the assertion of facts, without reference to 
the nature of the objects, #v and, éyévero are often. con. | 
founded, and used one for the other. In such cases the | 


substantive verbs simply perform the office of an: asserting . 
copula, without any respect to the mode of being, Even. 


here, however, we often find in careful writers a marked 
difference in.their application. -The ‘plain historian He- 
rodotus, whenever his subject requires it, presents the con- 
trast strongly, as in lib. iii., 53; EvOev dé 2yévero Exacrog. 
tay Seo, elts dé dei joav. In the dialogues of Plato, 
_ however, the distinction, whenever important, is ever care. 
_ fally preserved ; and we may say, generally, from a review - 
of the Platonic writings, that in all cases which require — 
care in the use of terms, éor/ is the appropriate word to ex: - 


press that which IS necessarily, such as the existence and)” 


attributes. of the Deity, the independent-existente of incor- 
poreal substance, the eternal truth of moral distinctions. 
Thus, for example, the sentence ors 7d dya0év, would — 
imply far more than simply the assertion of a fact. In this 

" expression, when used with philosophical strictness, dort 
performs tlie office of a predicate as well.as of a copula, and 
that predicate, moreover, includes the mode as well as the _ 
fact of being. There is expressed by it, without the aid — 
of any other words, a general. and most important proposi- 
tion, namely, that the idea of goodness .is not. merely rela- 
tive or accidental, or the result of the mind’s generalization 7 
from outward acts, but an absolute, eternal verity; that it 
has an absolute existence in the Divine misad, and that 
there is a fixed foundation for the absolute, and not-merely” 
relative nature of :moral distinctions. In the sciences, this _ 
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term would be peculiarly appropriate to the enunciation of 
the truths of geometry and numbers. In mathematical prop- 
ositions the ideas of cause and effect have no place. . ‘There 
is no yéveotc. One truth is essentially connected with an- 
other, or, rather, seen in it as eternally abiding. The ap- 
pearance of sequence arises from the necessities and im- 
perfections of our own minds, compelling us to state them 
in time; and yet it is strictly true, that every property of 

every mathematical figure, and every corresponding mode 

of generating, contains in itself every other property, and 

that, as far as theory, irrespective of convenience, is con- 

cerned, any one of them might, with equal truth, be made - 
the fundamental Adyoe, or definition from which all the rest 

should be evolved. Mathematica] propositions, strictly: 
speaking, have no relation to time, being eternally true,- 
without past, succession, or future. We may, without con- 

tradiction or absurdity, conceive of a period when it may 

cease to be true, that bodies attract in the inverse ratio of 

the squares of their distances, but never when it shall be no: 
longer a truth, that the square of the hypotenuse is equal 

to the sum of the squares of the two sides. ‘To make use 

of the verb yiyvouat, therefore, in the enunciation of a 

mathematical theorem, would be introducing a foreign and 

altogether heterogeneous idea. ‘This latter substantive verb 

would be most appropriate to physics or natural philosophy, 

to the ever.moving phenomena of nature regarded as under 

the law of cause and effect, as having a beginning and an 

end, as yryvoueva Kai adtroAAtpeva ; although even these 

may be stated as absolute truths, and, generally, are thus 

stated when the mind conceives of them as involving ulti- 

mately something that is necessary and eternal. It is by 

reason of some such 4 priori conception, whether it be cor- 

rect or not, that the primary laws of physics come to be ex- 

pressed in the same language with the axioms of the pure 

mathematics. , | 
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Even the etymological origin of these two verbs may, 
without any extravagance of fancy, be supposed to betoken 
the vast difference between them. The primary elements 
of the one (ew e et) are found in the most xthereal of the 
vowels. The other (yaw y) has for its ultimate radical the 
hardest, and, we might almost say, the most earthly of the 
guttural mutes; for it is the origin of the term for earth 
(ym), and, of all letters, is most easily associated with the 
conceptions of the sensible or tactual. Plato, although a 
very poor philologist, seems to recognise the connexion: 
yn yap yevvnreipa av eln dpbac xexAnuévn, O¢ pot “Opn- 
poc¢: TO yap yeydac. yeyevvnoOa Aéye. Cratylus, 410, 
D. Tie yAwrrne d& dAcobavovone dyttAaubaverat 4 Tév 
TY dvvauc. Ibd., 427, B. 

These distinctions clearly exist, and are probably coeval 
with the first elements of the language. They do not, how- 
ever, as we have remarked, appear so obvious in ordinary 
use; their full power being evinced only in the discussion 
of those truths, in which are involved the very ideas that 
are radical in the words themselves. On this account they 
are so distinctly marked in many passages in Plato.. The 
spirit of the difference, however, is diffused throughout the 
Greek literature, and is probably to be found, to some ex- 
tent, and under various forms of expression, in almost every 
known language. May we not believe that, in this way, 
God, who may be regarded as the author of language as 
well as of everything else, has provided an antidote against 
that materialism to which our depraved nature is so contin- 
ually teriding. It is surely no small protection against this, 
that there are to be found (and perhaps in every tongue) 
terms which, whatever may have been their origin, must 
ever be irreconcilably at war with the sensual or atheistic 
hypothesis. 

The great truth of the real existence of incorporeal sub- 
stance, 28 something independent of, and not posterior to, or 
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a result of matter, lies at the foundation of all faith and all 
religion. We verily believe, too, that whosoever will care- 
fully examine his own consciousness must admit, that a 
latent doubt of this lies at the bottom of all skepticism, in 
all its various forms. It is all to be resolved into material- 
ism, @ system into which such a verb as éoré, in ifs pureat 
philosophical sense, could not consistently enter. The ex- 
istence of an Eternal Spirit, independent of the organization 
of the world by which he manifests himself—the real ex- 
istence of our own souls as something in the order of na- 
ture, if not of time, prior to, and independent of, the organi- 
zation of our bodies; the consequent immateriality and im- 
mortality of the soul ; the eternal existence of all which are 
styled necessary truths ; the eternity of moral distinctions ; 
the existence of moral attributes as the highest part of the 
Divine character, and the solemn verities of the Christian 
faith and the Christian redemption, as flowing necessarily 
from the above truths in their relation to man—all these are, 
in every thinking and well-balanced mind that has receiv- 
ed a religious or Christian education, parts of one system ; 
all are inseparably connected together, so that a doubt of 
one is a doubt of all, and a firm conviction of one brings 
with it a satisfactory belief in all the rest. ‘The prime ele- 
ment which runs throughout, is a firm faith in the reality of 
incorporeal substance, or that there is something in the uni- 
verse besides the sensible world and its phenomena, some 
other God or soul than that pantheistic power which is only 
another name for their combined manifestation—in short, 
some Wuy7 Urepxoopia, as the origin and cause of the puy? 
éyxoopula, as well as of the material world in which its en- 
ergies are displayed. Yet it must be confessed, that there 
is a downward tendency in our fallen race to atheism. We 
do not like to retain God in our knowledge. We find this 
tendency (unless checked, as it ever has been, by Divine 
interpositions at special times of grace) gradually infecting 
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individuals and nations, giving an atheistic tinge to lan- 
guage, and corrupting and finally destroying religious belief.. 
There is, at the beginning of this, the opposite of the con- 
viction before mentioned—a secret and almost unconscious 
skepticism, a suspicion, a fear, and in some, perhaps, a 
hope, that ail is nature, that all is generation (yéveotc); or 
the mere succession of phenomena ; that-there is nothing 
wal? éavriy, absolute, necessary, eternal, self-existent, or, 
in other words, &¢ obdéy Eornxe, that nothing stands. 

. Now we cannot help indulging the thought, however ex-.. 
travagant it may appear to some, that the Divine Author of | 
our race, “ who careth for us,” and who arranges all things 
to bring about his own eternal decrees, does exert a provi- 
dential control over so important an instrument as speech, | 
and that in these two substantive verbs,, so ‘distinctly mark- 
ed in their primary sense, their. philosophical applications, | 
and their numerous derivative and kindred terms, he hae 
stamped upon the noblest language of earth, an-indelible im-- 
pression of the eternal distinction between the classes of 
substances denoted by them, and. of the real existence of 
those great truths so fundamental to all others, the chief of . 
which is, “that HE IS, and that he is the rewarder of those 
‘who diligently seek him.” Especially would this seem to be 
a sober conclusion, when we consider how, i in the provi- . 
dence of God, this same language was intended to be the 
- medium of a Divine revelation, and the teaching of @ wide- 
spread Christian ‘theology. The modern tongue which’ 
comes the nearest to it in this respect is the German. And 
‘may we not regard this, too, as intended, by ita high. spirit... 
ual character, to resist effectually the neolegy and natural- . 
ism which have been attempted to be conveyed through it? 
May we not hope, that, after all the extravagances of the 
German mind, the conservative, religious, and spititual in- 


fluences which in this and other respects exist in their nas 


tive Teutonic, will yet hold them firm to ‘those great, truths 
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which are the foundation of all faith. Materialism can at 
best only babble in other languages: it cannot speak at all 
in Greek or German, without the use of words which must 
continually remind it of its absurdities and contradictions. 

The English, and most of the modern languages of Eu- 
rope, are very deficient in the expression of the distinction 
conveyed by these verbs. Words, it is true, may be found, 
which may be forced into a sort of awkward correspond- 
ence ; but they want that unction, that naturalness, that di- 
rect and easy contrast with the opposing terms, which 
would show that they are in harmony with the genius and 
spirit of the language. Hence the almost impossibility of 
a faithful and yet lively translation of Plato into the French 
and English. If we needed proof how poorly the Latin is 
adapted to this purpose, it may be found in the version of 
the ‘Timeus by Ficinus, and even in the translation of the 
same dialogue by Cicero, of which a large fragment yet 
remains.* 

We may trace the distinction between elui and ylyvouat, 
even where we may not suppose it to have been directly in 


* Among all modern authors, there is no one in whose writings 
these Greek words seem more wanted than in those of the English 
Plato, Ralph Cudworth. He often seems to labour with the stiff 
Latin, and the still more clumsy English, when the Greek elué and 
yiyvoxas would bave helped him at once out of all difficulty. As, 
for example, when speaking of the eternity of truth, and of its inde- 
pendence even of the creating or generating power of the Divine 
will, he says, that ‘it cannot be made, but is ;*’ he means just what 
Plato would have expressed by the words, otdérore tyévero 4 GAjOeca, 
GAA’ dei éort. Intellectual System of the Universe, vol. iii., p. 376, 
Eng. ed. And again, vol. iji., p. 405, where he wishes to tell us in 
English, that “the perfect triangle, &c., really is, although it never 
yet existed, and never may exist in rerum natura.” As we feel for 
our imperfect language, and for the difficulties of our most admira- 
ble author, we cannot help thinking how easily the Greek enables 
Aristotle to express the same thought by the same words, dei dor: 
-obdénore byévero. ! 
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the mind of the writer, but to have arisen (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) from its adaptedness to the truth intended to be 
conveyed. Thus, for example, in the first verses of the 
Gospel of John, the one is applied to the Eternal Adyoc; the 
other to the sensible world, which derived its yéveotc from 
him. We might, in defence of this position, say at once, 
that the terms were specially suggested by. the Holy Spirit, 
the real author of the passage, without supposing John him- 
self to have had any acquaintance with the Platonic wri- 
tings, or to have intended any philosophical contrast. But 
without this, we can recognise the distinction as growing 
directly out of the genius of the language, although, in the 
expression of truths in which it did not enter, either verb, 
or. both, might have been, used, without anything special to 
attract observation. But John was treating of a subject 
which, of all others, called for the contrast ; and that, too, 
whether Adyog is used here for a personification of the Su- 
preme Reason, or for the Eternal Son of God, the second 
Person in the Trinity. There is, then, no absurdity and no 
extravagance in supposing that the words are here used, 
not in their ordinary narrative sense, but with special re- 
gard to their primary differences, when employed in phil- 
osophical strictness, This may be more clear of one of 
them than of the other. "Hy or éoré may be applied to the 
lower class of existences—and it is this that has rendered 
necessary the qualifying adverb, dytwe, which we find so 
frequently in the Platonic phrase, 5vrwe Sy—but éyévero 
_ cannot well be used for the higher. One the least familiar 
with the genius of the Greek language must feel the impro- 
priety of the expression, év dpyq éyévero 6 Oedg ; unless it 
had been actually intended to teach the fabulous generations 
of such gods as Hesiod treats of in his Theogonia, who all 
came from an older gvotc, and were generated out of Chaos 
and the broad-bosomed Earth : , 
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*"Hroe pév mpériora Xdoc TENET”, atrap érecra 
Ta?’ eipborepvoc, navrwv Edoc dopadée alei. 
Hesiod, Theog., 117. 

A much more clear and striking example from the Scrip- 
tures may be found John, viii, 58. Here we have the 
most remarkable antithesis, and here we feel confident in 
saying, not only that the philosophical distinction was in- 
tended, but that, without it, the designed idea could not have 
been expressed: ’Ap7yy duty Aéyw vuiv mpiv "Abpadu FE- 
NEXOAI é¢yi EIMI.—Before Abraham came into being, or 
received his yyéveotc, I AM, eternally and essentially AM, 
WAS, and ever SHALL BE: for eliui, here, like the He- 
brew nvm, Exodus, iii., 14, seems to include all tenses. 
To be convinced that this juxtaposition of words was not 
accidental, or used merely for the sake of variety, let us 
compare the other modes that might seem to be equivalent, 
namely, mpiv ’"A6padu elvae éyd elus, or mpiv ’Abpady ye- 
véoOat éyd éyevouny ; and the difference is not only to be 
perceived, but felt. In consequence of our using the soli- 
tary verb to be for both modes of existence expressed by 
elué and ylyvopuat, the English fails, and ever must fail, in 
setting forth the truth in all its fulness. It is not extrava- 
gant to suppose that our Saviour here intended, and the 
Jews understood, a direct reference to Exodus, iii., 14—J 
AM that 1 AM—where the Septuagint employs the partici- 
ple of elué as a name or personal appellation of the Deity, 
corresponding to the Hebrew mene, or nim:, namely, ‘O 
“QN hath sent me unto you. There seems, also, good rea- 
son for the opinion that this term, ‘O “QN, may, in some 
other passages, have the force of a descriptive appellation 
(as one of the Divine names), instead of being a mere par- 
ticipial copula. As in the noted: passage, Rom.,.ix., 5—‘O 
"QN, éni mrdévrwv dedc, evrAoynro¢ elo rove aldvac.—Of 
whom, according to the flesh (xara odpxa), was Christ, The 
Tehovah, God over all, blessed forever. The Hebraism, 
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Kara odpxe (14371 D7), is the only form of expression in 
that language, which at all corresponds to the Greek cata 
yéveowv ; and, by keeping this in mind, we find that there 
is the same contrast, Rom., ix., 5, as in John, i., 1, 2, 14: 
wai 6 Aéyoc odpt éyévero. Transfer the Hebraistic idiom 
to more philosophical Greek, and this contrast would be 
‘thus set forth: car’ ovolay, év dpya ty 6 Abyoc—xarTa yé.- 
veo, capt éyévero. Compare, also, Rev.,i., 8, "Ey elus 
6 dy xai 6 qv. We are aware of the objections to all this, 
and have no expectation that it will have much force with 
those who entertain different views in theology ; but some 
such impression of a reference to Exodus, iii., 14, is very 
naturally left on the mind of one who believes, on other 
grounds, in the Divinity and eternal self-existence of the 
being here styled The Logos. This impression receives 
strength, also, from the supposition that the language of the 
Septuagint version of Exodus, iii., 14 (6 dy), had already 
passed into a descriptive appellation, and been ranked 
among the Old Testament names of the Deity. 

‘Should it be thought that we are too much inclined to 
represent Paul and John as Platonizing, or as indulging in 
the use of philosophical language, we would simply refer, 
in the case of the former, to Acts, xvii., 28: "Ex atvr@ ydp 
Caer, nai xivotpueGa wai gopev.— ‘In him we live, and 
move, and are.” ‘The allusion here, as well as in other 
parts of that chapter, to the language of the Greek schools 
is too plain to be mistaken ; and it does not seem extrava- 
gant to suppose, that the Apostle had in mmd the Greek 
and Hebrew names respectively of their Supreme Deity. 
The etymology of Jehovah is suggested at once by Exodus, 
iii., 14. It may be called the proper name of God, or, as 
he styles it himself, his. memorial io all generations—The - 
Essentially Existent one (6 dy); the Being who has life in 
himself, and who is the source of existence to everything 
else. In spiritual substances, life and being are the same. 
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The two roots in Hebrew expressive of these two ideas, 
namely, mn aud rn, are so nearly alike, that they may be 
regarded as from one source, and, in some cases, as nearly 
synonymous. Hence the appellation so common in the 
Old Testament, The Living God. To say that this is in. 
tended merely to distinguish the God of the Jews from the 
dead idols of the Heathen, or from their deified dead men, 
is not to give it half its meaning. None of the Heathen 
nations, any more than the Romanists of modern times, 
were ever so besotted as to worship their idols without re- 
garding them, in some measure, as the representatives of 
living and immortal beings. The epithet, therefore, must 
have had a higher significance, and seems to refer to this 
name Jehovah—The Being that not only exists, but exists 
necessarily—who has life in himself, unoriginated and un- 
caused—that Divine existence which the mind is compelled 
to admit a priori, as the ground of the belief in all other ex- 
istences, or as a necessary truth, the contrary of which, 
when fairly presented, cannot be admitted without bringing 
darkness over every other truth. Hence the appeal so oft- 
en found in the Old Testament, “ As J dive, saith the Lord,” 
is used to denote the highest ground of certainty. Gese- 
nius and other German critics, indulging their propensity 
ever to undervalue the testimony of the Scriptures, and to 
Jessen our reverence for their antiquity and sacred author- 
ity, assign an Egyptian origin to this name, and deduce it 
from an inscription upon the temple at Sais, as given by 
Plutarch: "Eyo elus 7d yeyovdc xai bv nai o6uevov.—* I 
am that which has been, is, and shall be.” This inscrip- 
tion, although, perhaps, itself comparatively modern, may 
have contsined an old Egyptian sentiment; and yet such 
an admission would not militate at all against the pure He- 
brew origin of the name, and its derivation from ideas ex- 
isting in.the patriarchal ages, or in that common early the- 
ology which was transmitted pure to the Jew, while it was 
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corrupted by every other nation. To the same early source 
must we look for the notion on which was grounded the 
etymology of the Greek Zetec, and which presents so strong 
a contrast with the corruptions of the subsequent mythology. — 
Although it may not be precisely the same with the prim- 
itive idea of the Hebrew term, there certainly seems some 
approach to it. There is no need of travelling, as some 
have done, to the Sanscrit for the origin of this term. It 
seems as purely Greek as Gedc and Aaivwy, and nothing 
can be more simple, or less liable to the charge of being 
forced, than the etymology which Plato gives us in the Cra- 
tylus. He derives Zetc, Zfjva, from Cg, to live: Ob yap 
Eoriy juiv ai rotc bAAote taoty boric éoriv altiog paAAev 
Tov Cqy 7) 6 dpywy ve Kai Baotdevc TOY TavTwY.—" For to 
us, and to all other beings, there is no one who is more prop- 
erly the cause of life than the ruler and king of all things.” 
At all events, it is sufficient for our present argument, that 
this was the received and probably well-known philosoph- 
ical etymology in Paul’s time, and we have every reason, 
therefore, to suppose that he alludes to it in this famous 
passage of his sermon at Athens. In the words Gapey and 
éopuév, we have the radical Greek and Hebrew ideas com- 
bined in one description, composed of terms severally sig. 
nificant of -motion, fe, and essence ; as though Paul had 
said, he is our Zevc and our Jehovah: “ For in him we ive 
and are, as some of your own poets have said,” &c. We 
are no more required, by this view, to suppose that the Apos- 
tle meant to exercise any false liberality towards the cor. 
rupt polytheism or idolatry of Athens, than that his most 
evident allusion to the language of their schools was de- 
signed as any sanction to the follies and monstrosities of 
some parts of their philosophy and poetry. 

For some of the more striking of the many passages in 
Plato’s dialogues, in which there is this marked antithesis 
between slut and yiyvouat, see the Thestetus, 158, E., 
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155, A., 167, D.: Aéye rolvuw al cos dpéonet 7d uh Tt el- 
vat, dAAa ylyvecOat dei Gyafoy Kai cadiy, &c.; Republic, 
525, C.: gidocdgdy 62, dtd 7d Tio "OY XIAZE arréov eivas, 
TENEZEQE éSevadvirre: 526, P., 527, A., 527, B., ric del 
"ONTOS yveoic éote 2) yewuerptah, GAA’ ob Tow noré Ti 
TIFNOMENOTYT, 508, E., P.; Parmenides, 138, E., 141, 
C., 154, C., D., 161, 162, A., B.; Philebus, 58, C.,' where 
he defines physical pleasure, or the pleasure of sense, 2s 
ever yéveotc, but never ovoia: we dei yéveols toriy, ovola 
68 obs tors ronapdray 7dovne ; Phedrus, 247, C., D., E.; 
Hippias, Maj., 204, B. C.; Timeus, 28, A., B., &c., 29, 
37, C., D., E.; together with passages from the Sophista, 
too numerous for citation, and the Phadon, everywhere. 


XXV. 

Ancient Divisions of Motion. According to Plato. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle. Distinction between Téveotc and ’AAAotl- 
wore. The Atomic Theory more favourable to Theism 

‘than the Doctrine of Occult Qualities. 


Paes 25, Live 22. "Eorw rolvuy 7 pév Erepa duvapévy 


niveiv kivnotc, gavray dé ddvvatovea dei pla tu. He 
speaks now of the two orders of motion, taking the word 
wivnote in its most extensive sense, as including all the spe- 
cies before alluded to, namely, circular, rectilineal or romenh, 
separation, concretion, augment, diminution, genération, and 
corruption ; or, generally, all that is expressed by the word 
petaboAn, or change, internal or external, according to that 
definition of Aristotle, raca xivnote & GAAov ele dAAo eo? 
petaboaAn, wai yéveoic nal 00pé aoatrwc, Arist., Metaph., 
x. (xi.), 12. From this it may be seen how much more 
extensive it is than the corresponding English term. The 
two kinds of motion here spoken of are not so much to be 


regarded ae species distinct from the others, but rather as. 
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two general ideas, each embracing all the specific varieties 
Mentioned. Plato here, however, must be regarded as un- 
usually careless in his specifications, since, according to 
the fair import of the language, these two must be consid- — 
ered as species reckoned with the rest, and yet it is evi- 
dent that this was far from being his intention. 

Pace 26, Line 2. évdrnv. It is not obvious, at first, why 
this is called the ninth, since there are but six mentioned 
just before it. It would, however, be the ninth according 
to the following enumeration, taking opposités together : 


1. Tlepedopa. 2. Tomtxy perabacre. 

3. LhyKptoce. 4. Acdxpcore. 

5. AvEnar. 6. b6tare. 

7. Téveow. 8. @0opa. 

9. Kivyots trepov xcvoica nai 10. Kivnorg éavrizy xivoton xai 
ig’ érépov xevovpévn. Erepa. 


The last two, however, as we have remarked, are not strict- 
ly species, but genera, including, respectively, all the rest ; 
and so, in what follows, the writer proceeds to regard thom. 
Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh., Hypotyp., iii., 8, § 64, enu- 
merates but six species: }. rorean perabacie (lecalis trans- 
itus) ; 2. @vosen petaboA (naturalis sutatie), or dAAolwar ; 
3. abénose (augmentum) ; 4. peiwotc (decrementum) ; 5. yé- 
veowe (generatio); 6. d60pdé (corruptie). Compare Aris. 
totle, Phys. Auscult., vii., 2, where he enumerates three 
genera, which he afterward divides into a great variety of 
"species, many of which have hardly any other differences 
than their names: "Ere? dé rpei¢ elos xavioesc, I} re xara 
Térrov, Kal KaTa TO TrOtdy, Kai: KaTa TO TrOObY, dvdyKA Kal 
Ta xivotpeva tpin. ‘Hh pév ovv Kata Térov, popd: 7 de 
kara Td Trot6v, GAAoiwore > 4) dé xata Td ro0dby, avénotc 
wai d0lote. “Since, then, there are three causes of motion, 
‘namely, in respect to space, in respect to quality, and in re- 
spect to quantity, there must be three corresponding mo- 
tions or movements. The first of these is called gopd, the 
Q2 
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second, dAAciwotc (or change), the third, increment and. 
diminution.” The scholiast on the passage of Plato before 
us has a much better division ; first, into corporeal and 
psychical, and then into the subdivisions of space, quality, 
quantity, and essence, on the one hand, and into the last 
two enumerated by Plato, and here called the ninth and 
tenth, on the other: Tij¢ xuvjoewe 7 pév owpuarinn, Kata 
TOmoY, kaTa ToLdTHTa, Kata ToodTHTa, Kat’ ovciay: 1) de 
puyich, 7) GAAo xevovoa tr’ dAdov dé xsvovpévn, 7) EauThy 
Te kivovoa nal Erepa duvauévyn. Compare, also, Aristotle, 
Phys. Auscult., v., 3, viii., 7; De Generat. et Corrup.,i., 1,4. 

In this last-cited treatise Aristotle endeavours to present 
the distinction between yéveotcg and dAAoiworcs. His gen- 
eral statement is clear enough: ’AAAolwore pév éorty, bray 
dropévovroc Tov wrroxetuévov, aloOrrov brroc, perabdAAg 
éy toi¢ atrov mé0cowv: olov Td capa tytaiver nai maALY 
Rasvet, bropévov ye tavTé: Kai 6 yadndc orpoyytAoc, bré 
62 ywrioesdje, 6 avrég ye Ov. Stay dé bA0v petabaAdan, pt) 
tropévovtog aloOnrov tivoc, we UroKetpévov Tov abrod, 
GAA’ olov & tdaroc ap, i & dépoc tdwp, Tov uev Fén yé- 
veote TO TOLOVTOY, TOU Je POopa, paAora dé dv 4 peTaboAn 
ylverat t& dvaoOfrov elc aloOn7év. “ Alloiosis. takes 
piace when the subject (some object of sense) remains the 
same, while there is a change in its passions. As, for ex- 
ample, the body is healthy, and again is sick, yet remains 
the same body; or the brass is at one time round, and at 
another angular, yet still.the same. But when there is an 
entire. change, the subject no longer remaining the same, 
but it being ‘as though from water air, or from air water 
should arise, such a change is, in respect to the one thing, 
@ generation, and, in respect to' the other, a @Oopd, or cor- 
ruption,” &c. 

In applying this, however, it will be found to be only a 
matter of degrees, unless it is determined what constitutes 
totality, or an entire change, as also what is meant by 7rot- 
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érnc, property, or quality. This.must be viewed in refer- 
ence to two theories, one of which, or the atomic, considers 
all rrocérnTa¢, or qualities of bodies, as arising from the site, 
figure, motion, and order of the atoms of which they are 
composed (@¢ Anudxpttoc kai Agvxirrnég act, Séoe nai 
raéee towrwy && dy elot, Arist., De Gen. et Cor., i., 1), and 
the affections they produce in us; according to which, all 
change of quality is ultimately to be resolved into topical 
motion, producing a change in the situation, order, and nu- 
merical combination of the particles ; such as modern chem. 
istry shows when, the constituent atoms remaining the same 
in kind, a new substance arises from the difference in their 
arrangement and proportion ; so that, for example, what 
once was common atmospheric air becomes nitric acid, &c. 
The other was the theory of occult qualities, in which Aris- 
totle was a believer. This maintained that the figure, site, 
motions, and order of parts or particles remaining the same, 
or being identically the same in two respective bodies, they 
might differ greatly in their properties ; and there bejng no- 
thing in the matter in respect to locality, number, propor- 
tion, magnitude, motion, or any sensible phenomena, to 
which this difference could be assigned, it was styled oc- 
cult. Hence, in one place, Aristotle endeavours to show 
that two bodies might both be absolutely full, or a plenum, 
_and yet one might have. a property of heaviness or weight, 
the other of lightness; one might have a property of hard- 
ness and the other of softness, and that the one might even 
be compressible while the other was incompressible ; since 
the phenomena of thinness (uavdéryc) or density (ruKvd- 
T¢) were no proof of 3 vacuum, or the contrary. 

In this view, dAAofwoic and yéveote can only be regarded 
as differing in degree, xara Td Tmroody, unless yéveate is ta. 
ken for the change xara 76 sroéy, ora change of the oc- 
cult quality itself, which was entirely independent of the 
disposition and motions of the parts of the matter. On the 
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other theory, there is a marked distinction between them, 
as the ond (¢AAofwose)-would refer to such a change-of par- 
ticles as would only affect the aggregate sym, the other (yé- 
veotc) to such a change in site, order, motion, and combi- 
nation, as would destroy the former &¢¢, and give rise to a 
" new one, constituting a new law or nature. ’AAAolwoir 
would be a change in the aloOnrd, addressing itself solely 
to the sense ; yéveow, a change in the vo7réy, or idea, ad- 
dressing itself to the intelligence, and constituting the ob- 
ject of science. 

The atomic theory has been charged with being atheist- 
ical, because’ atheists have held it. Cudworth, however, 
very: conclusively shows that it is, on the contrary, most 
favourable to theism, because, allowing to matter nothing 
but atoms, figure, site, &c., the mind that thinks rigidly is 
compelled to bring in something to set these atoms in mo- 
tion, and, since x discards all occult qualities as unmean- 
ing, it is obliged to resort to Spirit as the direct author. of 
all those original impulses of matter which are generally 
styled properties. See The Intellectual System, chapter i. 
38-45. On the other hand, this other doctrine, which, at. 
first view, seems more spiritual, as apparently maintaining 
the existence of a secret something besides the matter, and, 
therefore, as more favourable to religion than the dry theory 
of atoms, is, in reality, the great hot-bed of atheism, ever 
dispensing with thé presence of the Deity, as long as these 
blind oceult qualities can be brought in to justify what would’ 
fam seem a jealous reverence for the Divine honour, 

Nec Déus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

This doctrine seems to have given rise, in the minds of 
Aristotle and others, to this distinction between romxi p8- 
taboAH, local change, or change in space, and petaboAy nara 
trotov, or change of quality, as the two great and distinct 
orders embraced under the term xivnote, or motion in its 
largest sense ; whereas, if.the other view be correct, the 
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second is as much local motion as the first, that is, local 
motion internally, although there may be no departure from 
the circumscribing space in which the whole body is con- 
tained; so that all change would be motion in the modern 
sense of the word, and there would remain only the two 
genera which Plato numbers as the ninth and tenth, and 
which the scholiast has styled owyatixy and yuytK7 ; all 
the rest being mere differences arising frem direction, de- 
gree, separation, or concretion. Plato’s division, although 
somewhat affected by this doctrine of occult qualities, is far 
‘less dependent upon it than the others we have mentioned, 
and what he says of the xaQeornxvia €éic and its change 
savours most strongly of the other theory. On other 
grounds, we are persuaded that Plato’s view was more in 
accordance with the atomic doctrine, which resolved all 
nolérnrac into the motions, figures, sites, &c., of ultimate 
particles. This seems to agree best with the spirit of the 
Timeus ; and, indeed, there are-some parts of that dialogue 
which are unintelligible en any other supposition. Cud- 
worth maintains thet Plato, as well as Aristotle, was a be- 
lever in the occult theory ; and that he was led to adopt it 
because he saw that the other had been held by atheists. 
We are satisfied, however, from a very careful examination, 
which cannot be here presented, that this is a mistaken 
‘view of his philosophy. It is sufficient to say, that nothing 
would be so fatal to his main argument in this very treatise, 
as the admission of any occult quality, which is neither to 
be resolved into the combination and disposition of the par- 
ticles, nor into the higher power of spirit ultimately moving 
upon them. The atheist would ask for no better auxiliary, 
to resist successfully all that might be advanced about the 
necessity of that older and self-moving essence, soul. “Give 
me a place to stand,” said Archimedes, “ and I will move the 
world.” “Give me occult qualities,” the atheist might say, 
- Sand I ask the aid of no God in constructing 8 universe.” 
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XXVI. 


Avroxivnots, or Self-motion of Soul. Energy or Action be- 
longs to the Essence of the Deity. Whether on this View 
God must have created Worlds from Eternity. Aristotle’s 
Misrepresentations of Plato on this Point. His own Doc- 
trine. 


Pacs 26, Live 9. Haody ebpwpeveoradrny nal mpaxti- 
anv dtadepdyrwe. Such strong expressions as these gave 
occasion to Aristotle to assert, that Plato taught the doc- 
trine that the first cause was an eternal energy or activity 
ever employed, that is, évépyeca, in distinction from dvva- 
pic. He even most unjustly seeks to confound Plato’s 
Eternal Spiritual Mover with the everlasting agitation of 
the self-moving atoms of Democritus and Leucippus: Ad 
Eycos trovovoty dei évéipyecav, olov Aciusrrrog nai TlAdrwv. 
dei yap eival deat xivmnoty: dAAG O1@ Ti, Kai tiva, ov 2é- 
yovoty. “Some make it an everlasting activity, as Leucip- 
pus and Plato. For they say that there is an eternal mo- 
tion, but by reason of what, and what, they do not tell us.” 
Aristot., Metaph., xi. (xii.), c. 6. This disparagement, of 
Plato, by associating him with the atheists, Leucippus and 
Democritus, is merely done to set off his own dogma, that 
“the first essence was immoveable:” Sti dvdyxn eivat di- 
dtov tiva ovolayv, dxivnroy ; in which proposition, taken in 
its true sense, we shall see that Plato most fully agreed 
with him. In another part of this same chapter, he infers, 
that if there be an eternal x/ygotc, its very essence must be 
activity (¢vépyera),.in distinction from power (dtévauc): El 
yap pn évepynoet, ox Eorat wivnoic: Ere obd’ el Evepyjoet, 
4 0 ovoia aitie divauc: ob yap Eorat kivnot didtoc + év- 
déyerat yap 7d duvdper by, ur elvat. Aci Gpa elvac dpyi 
Toatrny, io 4 oboia évépyeca—* For if it should not ener- 
gize, there will be no motion ; neither if it should encrgize, 
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while yet its essence was only (dvvayic) power or poten- 
tiality. Even in that case, there will be no eternal. motion ; 
for that which exists, év dvvapec, in potentiality, admits of 
not-being. Therefore there must be some such principle, 
whose very essence 1s energy.” — 

In stating the objections to the doctrine, he misrepresents 
Plato in his usual manner, by drawing the unsound infer- 
ence, that the First Cause must have been ever engaged, 
from its very nature, in the work of creation, and that, there. 
fore, the universe must have been eternal: Gore ov dv jv 
Gretpov ypovev ydo¢ 7) vvd, GAA Ta aia dei, 7 TEepi6dy, 
i) GAAwe, elnep mpdrepov évépysa duvdpews. el dé Td abTod 
dei neprddy, det tt dei pévery évepyovv—- So that there 
could have been no chaos or night for an infinite (or indef- 
inite) time ; but the same things must have been ever taking 
place, either in a circuit or in some other manner, if activ- 
ity (évépyeta) is older than dvvayec.- But if the same eter- 
nally took place in a circuit, then there must have ever been 
something continually energizing, or putting forth active 
power.” Metaph., xi. (xii.), c. 6. 

Aristotle was never careful to do Plato justice; although 
it would be easy to show—the modern declamation to the 
contrary notwithstanding—that their philosophy was sub- 
stantially the same; the main difference arising from the. 
Stagyrite’s studious care to adopt, in many cases, a different 
phraseology, for the purpose of creating the appearance of 
a wider disagreement than really existed, and from his con- 
tinual disposition to pervert and misstate Plato’s real mean- 
ing. His misrepresentation here, whether wilful or not, 
arises from his utterly confounding the two aspects under 
which our philosopher defines his tenth species of xivnote, 
as éaurhy Te xtvovea—ai Erepa dvvapévn. In the first only 
did he hold it to be eternal and essential. In this respect, 
too, however much it may be above out comprehension, he 
regards it as purely spiritual, or, as the scholiast defines it, 
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psychical, in distinction from topical motion ; as semething 
ever energizing within itself, and only presenting the sec- 
ond aspect when exercised, sata Torov, in the generation, 
-creation, and changes of the topical universe. What Plato 
meant was this, that the First Cause was something more 
‘than dvvauic; an eternal activity constituting its very es- 
sence, yet by no means necessitating it to act out of itself, 
until, by an exercise of will, it should give rise to an out- 
ward universe, which, although actuated by, remains clear- 
ly distinct from, this everlasting energy. 

We have likewise an example of the gross manner in 
which Aristotle misstates Plato, in another assertion of this 
same chapter, wherein he charges him with inconsistency 
in respect to his first Mover or Eternal Soul: "AAAd pay 
ovd? WAdrwvl ye olév re Akyetv Fv oleras dpyny elvas évi- 
ore Td avdrd éauTd Kivowy. botepov yap kal Gua Tq oipav@ 
% oxh, S¢ dnoc—“ But, surely, neither is Plato able to 
tell us what he means by that which he sometimes thinks 
to be the first principle, namely, his self-moving power ; for 
soul, he says (in a certain place), is cotemporary with the 
heavens, or the material universe.” Aristotle undoubtedly 
would convey the inference, that this is inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the Eternal Spiritual Mover as laid down in 
the tenth book of The Laws. The position which he cites 
is from the Timeeus, but the careful reader can hardly fail 
to see that there, by wvy7, Plato means the anima mundi, 
which he expressly represents as the direct production of 
the Eternal Father, who formed it together with the body 
of which it was to be the plastic power ; whereas through- 
out this book, and especially the present argument respect- 
ing motion, he employs the term soul for the immaterial 
principle which was prior to all creation and generation of 
matter—in fact, as another name for the Eternal Deity him- 
self—and this wide difference could hardly have been un- 
known to one, who must have been familiar with the dia- 
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Jogues of Plato, especially such important portions of them 
as the Timeus and this argumdnt* against the atheists. 
One cause of Aristotle’s misconception may have been 
his own unsound definition of motion, which necessarily 
excluded. this tenth species, which Plato makes the ground 
of all the rest: maoa yap kivnoig & GAdov ele drde éori 
petaboAn. Metaph., x. (xi.), c..12. In other places, how- 
ever, he seems to mean the same with our = and even 
to go beyond him in the sublimity of some of his ideas re- 
specting the first Mover. Compare, for this purpose, the 
last chapter of the last book of Physics, and the seventh 
chapter of the eleventh book of the Metaphysics. The 
First Cause he styles dxivyroy, not, as we think, in the 
sense of inactivity or quiescence, but as incapable of being 
moved, or of deriving its motion from anything external or 
antecedent. This, instead of being dévayic alone, he him- 
self describes as essentially an Eternal Energy : é7tei d2 
tort 7d Kevodpevoy Kai Kevovv, pésov éori tt, 5 ob Kivobpe- 
vov Kivei, didiov, kai ovoia Kai évépyeta ovoa. Metaph., 
xi. (xii.), c. 7. He sometimes even transcends Plato, and 
seems to intend the energy of vov¢ as something higher 
than a merely psychical} first mover, if he does not rather 
mean an dpyf, or principle of a still higher nature even 
than this, namely, the moral and final cause of the heaven- 
ly motions. We allude especially to that most remark- 


* There cannot be a doubt, that, in the passages we have quoted, 
Aristotle has reference to this tenth book of The Laws ; for nowhere 
else does Plato talk in the same style about motion and the first mo- 
ver, unless it be in some of the subsequent books of this very trea- 
tise. In the Timzus, the argument is conducted in a manner alto- 
gether different. This, then, together with other references which 
Aristotle makes to the Laws, as a production of Plato well known 
in his day, ought to be conclusive evidence of the genuineness. 

+ Plato, however, in this argument, evidently uses puxq for all that 
is incorporeal, including intellect (vod) as well as iife and motive 
power. 
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able passage, where he says “that this dpy7, or First 
Cause, moves the heavens, as being loved—xivei 68 de épa)- 
pevoy,” c.7. By this, Cudworth supposes that he meant to 
represent a second moving power, or soul of the world, 
which, “ enamoured with this supreme, immoveable Mind, 
did, as it were, in imitation of it, continually turn round the 
heavens.” Intellectual System, vol. ii., p. 313, Eng. ed. 
We cannot, however, discover any solid grounds for this 
opinion, and would rather regard this as a mode of expres- 
sion, by which the Stagyrite would give the first place in 
the series of moving causes to moral reasons—what he 
himself so tersely styles, 7d ev Kai Kaddc, or the well and 
fit, and what Socrates was fond of denominating TO BEATLO- 
tov, the best. It was this principle which produced that 
motion of the Highest Heavens or sphere, on which all in- 
ferior motions depend: é&« rotavrnc dpa dpyns jptyrat 6 
ovpavic kai 7 pvotc. In this language we think there can 
be discovered some allusion to Homer’s golden chain ; and, 
indeed, the whole style and sentiment of the passage seems 
far more in accordance with the semi-poetical philosophy 
of Plato than with that of the dry and rigid Aristotle. No- 
thing could be more Platonic than this conception of the 
universe eternally moving on through love of The First 
Fair and The First Good, attracted rather than impelled, 
and ever tending to the object of its admiration, as though 
it were striving to develop, in the harmony of its varied 
physical influences, that all-perfect idea with which it was 
enraptured. 

We may compare with all this a splendid passage from 
the Phedrus, of which Cicero has given a version in the 
first book of the Tusculan Disputations, sect. xxiii.: “ All 
soul is immortal, for that which ever moves must be eter- 
nal; while that which moves another, and yet is moved by 
something else, since it hath cessation of motion, may have 
cessation of life. But that alone which moves itself, seeing 
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that it never leaves itself, not only never ceases energizing, 
but is also the fountain and beginning of motion to all other 
things. This can never either be born or perish, or all the . 
heaven and earth collapsing must stand still, and never 
again find a renewed source and origin of motion. For, 
since it is evident that that which is self-moving is eternal, 
‘we need not fear to say that this is the very essence and 
reason (Adyoc) of soul, or, in other words, its very nature,” 
@¢ Taithe ovenc dioews wuyjc. Phadrus, 245,D. We 
need not remind the reader that in this passage, as well as 
in the tenth of The Laws, the term soud is taken collective. 
ly for the oldest soul, as the source of all animation, and in- 
cluding all other souls as in some way proceeding {rom it. 


| XXVII. 
The Words Adyos, eldoc, and ldéa. 


_ Page 28, Ling 9. “Ev pév, r7v obaiav: by 62, tie oboiac 
Tov Adyov: Ev dé Svoua. “One thing the essence, one 
the Adyoc, reason, definition, or notion of the essence, and 
one the name.” Adéyo¢, when rendered reason, is not to be 
taken for the faculty of the mind to which we give that ap. 
pellation. It more properly signifies the reason of a thing ; 
the reason as existing in a thing, perceived, or; rather, un- 
derstood by thé mind, or the rationale. It is not the reason 
why the thing exists, or the final cause, as we often use the 
term, but, rather, the constituting cause, what Aristotle calls 
Td ti jv elvat, that which makes anything what it is; a 
particular modification of the general idea of existence. The 
Aéyog ia that which is the object of the mind’s intellection. 
(notio) ; that which binds together (primary sense of Aéyw) 
or gathers into a unity for the soul’s contemplation—that to 
which alone the dvoua, or name, belongs, and without whoa 
the thing itself is ony an object of sensation. 
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In reading Plato, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between Adyoc, eldoc, and idéa. The eonclusion to which 
we have arrived, but which we weuld state with some de; 
gree of hesitation, is as follows: Adyog¢ is the notion oF 
reason of a thing viewed in relation to the mind gontem- 
plating it, yet having an existence separate from such a 
mind ;-eldoc, the notion in reference to the thing itself—ag 
the &y éy roAAvig, or one in many, residing in it; idéa, the 
same, regarded as self-subsisting, apart from mind, and also 
from the individual things through which it is manifested. 
The absolute existence of the last is the great question in 
philosophy. In respect to the second term, which is the 
gne Aristotle is most fond of using, there ts no real dis- 
agreement between him and Plato. If we reject the third 
hypothesis, there is still a wide difference between that 
philosophy which. was common to Aristotle, Plato, and Ba- 
con, and that which is now styled the system of Locke. 


XXVIII. 
Distinction between Adyosg and évopa. 


Pace 30, Ling 3. Td. gaurd xively pic Adyov Eye tiv 
altny ovoiay, ivrep tovvoua, 6 On TavTEs, puyny Tpoca- 
yopetonev. The order of this rather complicated sentence 
would seem to be this: pyc tiv adrny oboiay (xaG’) fvmep 
7d bvoua mpocayopsvouer, 5 0) ndvree (mpocayopevovet) 
puyny, Adyov Exerv-—rto éEayTd xiveiv. “You say, then, 
that that very essence, of which we predicate that name 
which all men predicate, namely, yvyf, or soul, hath for 
its Aédyoo self-motion, or avtoxivgotc.” See the notes and 
explanations accompanying the text. 

jt may, perhaps, be objected, that Plato is yesting these 
important positions on mere words, to which he assigns hig 
own arbitrary definitions or notions. But what is meant by 
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the sneering expression, mere toords, which is such a fa» 
vourite with a certain class of modern declaimers? What 
are words——we speak not now of sounds of articulate enun- 
ciations, dvéyzara or pjyara, but of the higher term Adyoi 
—what are words, in this sense, but outward.expressions 
of the inwatd logical necessities of our own minds! And 
what can be higher proof for us that: those affirmations, 
which the immutable laws of our own souls compel us to 
make, in respect to what is included or not included in 4 
certain idea? Whatever belongs to the idea‘is necessary ; 
so, on the other hand, whatever is necessary pertains to 
an idea, and the exclusion of any part involves, for our 
minds, @ logical contradiction. 

The naming of them, therefore, cannot be arbitrary, ex 
cept so far as the mere outward sound is concerned. Thete 
are certain ideas which are not dependent on language, ag 
some of the nominalists of the school of Locke would hold, 
but language on them. So far, human speech may be, re» 
garded as something supetnatural, although its outward 
dress or vocal forms may have been the result of conven- 
tional or accidental usage, instead of any natural adapted- 
ness of sound to sense. We may give to the Adyoc, or no- 
tion, any 6voze we please. We may call it pvy7, rrvevua, 
ni WB) animus, anwuna, Geift, or soul; we may etymolo- 
gically assoviate this Svoua with any such sensible phe- 
nomenon as we may fancy comes the nearest to the con- 
ception, such as air, breath, fire, ether, &c.; and in this 
way the dvouza may continually change; but the Adyoc is 
not conventional. In all languages, even from the earliest 
periods, it has had a distinct vocal sign—as much so as 
that of 30dy—and we expect, as a matter of course, to find 
it in every tongue we may investigate. The idea which 
calls for the name is implanted by Ged as one of the fixed | 
parts of our being. The metaphysical notion of soul is 
aclf-motion, self-energy, abroxivgocc. Of this netion we 

R2 
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cannot divest ourselves. Hence, after proving, even from 
physical premises, that there must be somewhere self-mo- 
tion, the mind attaches this Adyo¢ to its dvova, and affirms 
that this self-motion is soul, yvy, Geift, &e.—being the 
saine unchanging notion, whatever be the narne—and that 
this name, although affixed to the flowing and varying sen- 
sible phenomenon from which it may have been etymologi- 
cally derived, ultimately represents the immutable Adyo¢ 
of which that sensible* phenomenon is the symbol. __, 


* To dwell on this distinction between dvouxa (or pijua) and Adyo¢ 
at greater length, we may say, that the former simply represents a 
sensible perception or action (alo@7rév), or what Plato sometimes 
calls eldwAov ; the latter, a thought, an idea (idéa), the intelligibile, in- 
tellectum, or vontéy, being no part of the sensible image or action, 
but suggested or symbolized by it. All words, being a communica- 
tion from mind to mind, through matter, must array the thought, du- 
ring its passage, in the garments of the flesh, or, in other words, 
must originally represent something sensible. The dyvouca, then, in 
reality, goes no farther than this sensible image or action, which it 
primarily presents. There are but two stages in the process. The 
Aéyog, on the other hand, goes beyond this, and represents the snéel- 
ligibile, or vonréy, of which that image, action, or alcOyrdy, is but the 
symbol. Here, then, are, in fact, three stages, and the eldwAoy, or 
action, which the word, as dvoua, presents, does itself re-present 
something still behind it. The life of language is gone, when, with 
respect to abstract terms, the primary sensible images have faded 
away and become unknown, or, in other words, when this second 
stage in the process has been left out, and the word stands for the 
thought, in the same way that z and y represent quantities in algebra. 

The same term may be regarded both as dyvouza and Adyoc. For 
example, the aword circle, a8 a name, merely presents that round, 
sensible image, which, as far as the efdwAov is concerned, is the same 
to the vision of an animal as of a Newton ; as Adyar, it suggests that 
cardinal idea, involving all the properties of the figure, which is pres- 
ent to the mind of the mathematician, and of which this elédudoy is 
itself the word or representative. This cannot be better expressed 
than in the language of Plato himself, if the Epistles can in any way 
be regarded as genuine: xvxdAoc, Td éxl 16 pécov ix rév eoxydruyv icov 
anéxoy navrn, AOTOE dy ely éxeivov Grep arpoyyvrov Kai wepepepes 
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It is not a vain support to rely upon language. We may 
say, in the words which Plato puts into the mouth of Cra- 
tylus, Olva: pév pelfw tivd divauy elvar 7} dvOpwrelay, 
TH Seuévay Ta TpdTa dvéuara Toi¢ mpdypacty. Cratylus, 
438, C. As is shown in this last-cited dialogue, it follows, 
in its origin and progress, an inward necessity, and must, 
therefore, possess inward truth and necessary correctness.* 
It is a striking proof of its Divine origin (we mean in the 
bounding, defining, classifying, and combining of ideas, and 
not-in the outward vocal sounds affixed to them), that the 
atheist or materialist cannot use it as it is, but must change 
the meaning of its terms to suit non-existent notions, to 
which it never has been and never can be adapted, without 
introducing confusion extending far beyond the particular 
cases of amendment. He must have an entire new dialect, 
and that, too, one which will ever destroy itself by the con- 
tradictions, discords, and jarring inconsistencies which must 
exist between its parts, in every attempt to express the doc- 
trine of death in words necessitated to glow with a life which 
no efforts can wholly quench. 

It has been well observed, that there is no language un- 
der heaven in which the atheist, the pantheist, or the man 
who denies the reality of moral distinctions, can talk five 
minutes without 4 logical contradiction, or, in other words, 
a war of ideas. Should they form a new one, and take the 
utmost pains to adapt it to their philosophy of darkness, it 
will be found to be built on a disarrangement of the neces- 
sary and logical elements of speech, and must soon perish 
by reason of its own innate contradictions. No such Babel, 
formed in opposition to the high decree of Heaven, can ever 
évoua wai xixAoc. “ The word circle, representing the idea of equal- 
ity in every direction, from extremities to a central point, is the 16- 
yo¢ of that to which roundness, and periphery, and circle, are the 
names.” Plat., Epist., vii., 342, B. Compare, also, the Theatetus, 
201, 202; Sophista, 221, A. 

* See Schleiermacher’s Introduction to the Cratylus. 
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stand. ‘The ideas of incorporeal substance, of eternal ver- 
ities, of moral distinctions, cannot be separated from lan- 
guage. The proof of soul and of God is stamped upon it as 
indelibly as it is written on the firmament of heaven itself. 

Some of the views we have been endeavouring to set 
forth may be found admirably stated in Varro’s account of 
the Platonic or Socratic philosophy, especially in respect to 
the importance it attached to innate notions and words as 
representatives of them, in Cicero, Acad. Poster., viii.! 
Tertia deinde philosophie pars, 4ue erat in ratione et in 
disserendo sic tractabatur; quanquam oriretur a sensibus, 
tamen non esset judicium veritatis in sensibus. Mentem 
(vouc) volebant rerum esse judicem: solam censebant ido- 
neam cui crederetur, quia sola cerneret id, quod semper es- 
set, (Td dei dvra), simplex et unius modi (dei kata tabrad 
kai woatrwe) et tale quale esset. Hanc illi ideam appella- 
bant, jam a Platone ita nominatam: nos recte speciem (el- 
doc) possumus dicere. Sensue autem omnes hebetes et 
tardos esse arbitrabantur, nec percipere ullo modo eas res 
que subject# sensibus viderentur, que essent ita mobiles 
(péovra) et concitatee, ut nihil unquam unum esse constans, 
ne idem quidem, quia continenter laberentur et fluerent om- 
nia. Itaque hanc omnem partem rerum opinabilem (dofao- 
T6v) appellabant. Scientiam autem nusquam esse cense- 
_ bant nisi in animi xotionibus atque rationibus (Aéyor), qua 
de causa definitiones rerum probabant, et has ad omnia, de 
quibus disceptabatur, adhibebant. Verborum explicatio pro- 
babatur, qua de causa queque essent ita ‘nominate, quam 
etymologiam appellabant. Argumentis et quasi rerum notis 
ducibus utebantur ad probandum et ad concludendum id quod 
explanari volebant, in qua tradebatur omnis dialectice dis- 
ciplina, id est, orationis ratione concluse. 


f 
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XXIX. 


Infinite Distance between Self-motion and Motion by Impxise. 
Impassable Chasm between Spirit and Maiter. The Word 
woAAootn. Principle of Euphonic Attraction, 


Page 30, Ling 13. "Ap’ oby oby 4 dt’ Erepov . .. .’ 10d. 
Aoorhy, k.T. A. This is a very complicated and awkward 
sentence, with several anomalies, although the general 
meaning is quite clear. The following is a very free ren. 
dering: “Is not that niotion, which takes place m one 
thing by reason of another, but which never effects that 
anything shall have motion in itself, by itself—is not such a 
principle of motion, we say, justly styled second, and eveti 
the most remote in degree of all sich numbers, however 
great, as any one might choose to use in the computation 1 
being, in truth, that kind of motion or change which is pe- 
culiar to a soulless body.” The order ofthe latter part (in 
which, however, we are compelled to use 7oAAooT? fot 
ttoAAooTHy, in consequence of the change of position) would 
be as follows: devrépa.té xal TroAA00T? Toco} Tw GpLtOuaew 
Orécwv tic av BotAotro abriy dpiOpeiv. The general 
sense is, that motion by impulse, or the. motion of matter, 
although it may be next in order (devrépa), is yet almost 
infinitely removed from self-motion, or the motidn -of soul; 
that is, hy a distance greater than any Limit assignable in 
numbers. ae 

It is another mode of saying that there is an impassable 
chasm between them, by which they are forever parted and 
assigned to two distinct worlds of being. Materializing ° 
naturalists have ever been striving to fill up or bridge this 
chasm, either by a direct connexion through some most sub- 
tle matter, or imponderable agent, or occult quality, or by 
some tertium quid which might identify m one common es- 
sence these. two motions, or, rather—the ‘great object of all 


\ 
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their strivings—to make the higher a result of the lower. 
These efforts, however, from the days of Plato to the pres- 
ent, have been all in vain. The distance between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural, or between the spiritual and ma- 
terial, must ever remain impassable by any uniting essence. 
The most ethereal motions of matter, even of that class of 
substances which the ancients included under the general 
names trup and al@jp, and which the moderns have styled 
imponderable agents, make no approach to the self-motion 
or avroxivnots of Spirit. However subtile and attenuated 
they may be, yet, as matter, and falling under that one idea 
of matter to which we have before alluded (page 142), the’ 
laws of our minds (from which we cannot escape, and aside 
from which there is, to us, no such thing as truth) compel 
us to regard them as destitute of all motion and all property 
of motion in themselves—in fact, as much so as the most 
ponderous mass of lead or iron. Plato was deeply sensible 
of the importance of this fundamental ‘position, and there- 
fore he labours so earnestly, even at the hazard of being 
thought tedious and prolix, to maintain it. We have made 
the remark before, and yet its importance and its adapted. 
ness to our present subject will justly warrant its repetition. 
This point being conceded to the atheist, namely, that self- 
motion may in some way be an occult property of matter in 
itself, or that the least and most ethereal atom in the uni- 
verse could ever get in motion without the aid of that older 
and higher something to which he has here assigned the 
Aéyog and the 5voue ; or that there is the distance of a hair's 
breadth between the ultimate ideas of change, cause, and 
the action of spifit—this, we say, being conceded to the 
atheist, all is lost. If this can be conceived of, or is not at 
war with the idea, or Adéyoc, of matter, as given us by the 
laws of our own minds, then may it also be conceived of as 
having an occult adaptive property, and the conclusion can- 
not be resisted, which would alike establish materialism in 
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respect to man, and pantheism (which is, in fact, the same 
doctrine) in respect to the universe. | 
IloAAooTHy, as it appears in this sentence, is a very pe- 
culiar word. It signifies one of many, a fraction whose de- 
nominator is a very large number, and hence its name—an 
infinitesimal part. Compare the Philebus, 44, P.: +a 7raA- 
AcoTa oxAnpoTnre; where it is put in direct contrast with 
oxAnpétara, as an infinitesimal fraction opposed to a su- 
perlative. There is also a peculiar grammatical anomaly 
in this word. According to the order of its construction in 
the sentence, it should be 7roAAoor#, since it regularly re- 
fers to devrépa, and must be taken in connexion with it. It 
is, however, made accusative, in consequence of its position 
after the infinitive, dp:Ovetv, and by the attraction of avrTqy. 
This differs from the ordinary case of attraction which ex- 
ists between the relative and antecedent. It may be styled 
euphonic, because it seems to affect words solely for the 
sake of euphony, or, rather, homeophony, and on the mere 
ground of contiguity in location, although very remotely re- 
lated in all other respects; so much so, that, in this way, 
great ‘violence is sometimes done to the true grammatical 
construction. ‘There is no need of resorting to any various 
reading, or to any conjectural emendation. We have 19 
doubt, from the location of the word, that Plato wrote 7ro/- 
Aoariv, however harsh the construction may appear to us, 
The position of rocovTwy also seems very awkward, and 
yet (although we cannot well keep it in that place when 
we adopt the order for a literal translation) it is easy to see 
that, by standing where it does, it-has‘a much stronger em- 
phasis than though it had occurred in the beginning of the 
clause ; as though we should thus paraphrase it in English: 
“ However great the number, carry it as high as you please, 
still by so much (roocotTwy) is it remote,” &c. This princi- 
ple of local or euphonic attraction, although it sometimes 
interferes with grammatical smoothness, is undoubtedly in 
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accordance with the genius of the language; and no trué 
scholar can endure the attempts which are sometimes made 
to divest it of this peculiarity by means of pretended emen- 
dations. 


XXX. 

Argument of Ancient Atheists, that Apparent Evidences of 
Design were only Evidences of Subsequent Accommodation. 
Things (they said) older than aaelete? of Things, and 
therefore older than Soul. 


Pace 31, Live 8. Tpérroe df xai 40n nai BovAnoetc cal 
Acytopot mpétrepa owpatwy, K.T.A. The full force of this 
cannot be appreciated unless we keep in mind the objection 
against which it was directed. The ancient atheists said 
that soul was the offspring or result of matter, and conse- 
quently younger. Hence what theists would call evidences 
of design, or of mind’s preceding matter, they would regard 
as merely subsequent accommodations to an aecidental ex- 
isting state of things, which, had it been any other, would, 
in like manner, have drawn after it the only uses and ac. 
commodations to which it could be adapted ; and which, in 
that case, would have carried with them like appearances 
of previous design, or, as Lucretius has most concisely ex- 
pressed it, 

Nil adeo natum est in corpore, ut xd 
Possemus, sed quod natum est, id procreat ususm. 
Lucretius, iv., 833. 


Thus, for example, they would say, m accordance with 
their theory, that teeth were not made of a certain shape 
with the previous design that the animal should eat herbs, 
but that, because they happened to be of 2 certain form (and 
there was no reason in themselves why they should be of 
one form rather than another), therefore nature applied them 
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fo the use, and the only use, adapted to their accidental 
structure. Again, if certain bodies had, m the course of 
ages, received from réyn elongated projections from the 
main trunk, or an attenuated and flexible shape, or a rownd- 
ed form, in all these cases, they would have said, and did 
say, that that animation residing in them (which was itself 
but a junior art, the production of an older ¢éore), when it 
found itself thus circumstanced, made the best of its ‘condi< 
tion, by accommodating the one to a walking, the ‘other to 
a crawling, and the other to a rolling locomotion. So, also, 
had they been acquainted with some of the arguments of 
our modern natural theology, they would have denied that 
the revolution of the earth on its axis was adjusted fo twen.- 
ty-four hours, with any design that such a period should 
correspond to designed ‘circumstaiices in the alternating 
changes which occur in the economy of the animal and 
vegetable. tribes. On the contrary, they ‘ould have con- 
tended that, in the eternal and fortuitous dance of réyn, thé 
earth having received such an accidental impulse as just 
produced the aforesaid period, nature, in time, accommoda- 
ted to it the intervals for the exercise ‘and relaxation of hu- 
- man bodies, together with all ‘the periodical vicissitudes 
‘which seem to have relation to such a revolution ; and that, 
had this accidental period been ‘of any other length, the 
same adapting dvorc and Téyn would, long before this, havé 
brought all the earthly economy into perfect harmony with it. 
This argument, of which we have given an imperfect 
outline, they carried to preat fength, and it is easy to see: 
‘that it is capable of a most extensive aiid ‘subtle application. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for any one ‘whd admits the 
doctrine of oecult properties to any extent in matter, to give 
a direct answer to the objections drawn from it ; and yet we 
believe that not a vestige of any skeptical doubt which it 
may produce can remain upon the mind, after reading Pa- 
ley’s most valuable work on natural theology. As a spect- 
Ss 
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lative argument, this doctrine of subsequgnt accommodation, 
as opposed to a previous designed use, may have a formi- 
dable appearance, but it vanishes on a close observation of 


nature, because the soul, in such observation, instead of re-_ 


ally relying on a posteriori facts, cannot divest itself of that 
a priort view which believes in design, and looks for de- 
sign, and carries along the preconception of design as in- 
volved in those ideas of God and truth with which it enters 
upon the investigation. © : . 

Plato, as we have seen, overcomes the difficulty by be- 
ginning with motion instead of evidences of design ; thence, 
from this more remote point of view, proving the higher an- 
tiquity of soul, then of the acts or exercises of soul, one of 
which is BovAnots, purpose, or design. 

Another subtle objection from this same school was, that 
knowledge, being the knowledge of things, must, therefore, 
have been posterior to things ; hence that mind was young. 
er than matter. In this they, of course, rejected the doc- 
trine of any other knowledge than that of things, or that the 
mind or intellect contained, in any sense, its own ideas or 
intelligibles (vonrd); making it to be all from without by 
way of impression from the external world.* If this be 


* Should it be said that the objection may be stated in the same 
" Way in respect to ideal or eternal truth, and that there must have 
been voyra before voic, or truth before knowledge, the only reply is, 
that God is at the same time, and from eternity, both vot¢ and voyréy, 


intelligens and intelligtbile, or intellectum. It is the absolute neces-. 


sity of some such view which suggested to the most profound 
minds of antiquity the idea of a plurality in the Divine nature, a dis- 
tinction of two hypostases, at least, with a third, yuy7, to which 
they were related, and in which they were united. Instead of being 
contrary to reason, it was the highest result to which she arrived 
(if the truth was not rather obtained from some primitive revela- 
tion), as her only refuge against the cheerless and incomprehensible 
conception of an eternal, solitary monadity, or the equally difficult 
conception of a necessary, eternal, outward universe, towards which 
the Divine love and the Divine intelligence might be directed. 
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atheism, as it most assuredly is, when held in relation to 
the Divine Mind, what shall we think of the corresponding. 
doctrine when applied to the human soul? If we start from 
the conclusions to which such inquiries lead us, it should 
be borne in mind, that the only possible defence against 
them must be found in that ideal philosophy which supposes 
a knowledge belonging to mind, as mind, whether it be Di- 
vine or human, entirely independent of things, or of any out- 
ward world. The above atheistic objection is also express- 
ed by Lucretius, with far more of poetry than piety: 

Exemplum porro gignundis rebus, et ipsa 

Notities hominum Divis unde insita primum, a 

Quid vellent facere, ut scirent, animoque viderent ? 

Quove modo est unquam vis cognita principiorum, 

Quidnam inter sese permutato ordine possent, 


Si non ipsa dedtt specimen natura creandi? 
. Lucretius, lib. v.; 182. 


| " XXXI. : 
Platonic Doctrine of the Evil Principle. Of ’Avdyxn, or 
Necessity. 


Pace 82, Line 2. Avoty pév yé rrov EAarrov pndéyv T100- 
pev, TG TE evepyéridoc Kai THe Tdvavtia duvapuévng sep. 
yaSec0a:—* Nothing less than two, at least, the one that 
does us good, and the one that is able to do the contrary.” 
We have here presented, in the most unequivocal terms, 
that grand defect in Plato’s theology, which occasionally 
mars, by its presence, almost évery part of his otherwise 
noble system. It-‘is most clear, from this'and other passages 
in his dialogues, that he held the doctrine of two uncreated 
principles or souls, one good (or the benefactor, as he styles 
him), the other evil. Neither Plato, however, nor Zoroas- 
ter, can be charged with the absurdity of believing in two 
Supremes. They avoided this by running into the incon. 
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sistency of supposing that the evil principle, although un-: 
created, was under thé dominion of the good, constantly 
controlled, and ultimately to be completely conquered by it. 
This doctrine, likewise, made harsh discord with almost 
every other part of his philosophy, especially his views of 
the origin of the universe, as set forth in the Timéeus, where 
no mention is made of a distinct evil sou]; and yet, when 
we éxamine the matter closely, it is difficult to.see how he 
could have cothe to any other conclusion. Plato had no 
other guide than reason, aided, perhaps, by a dim and cor. 
rupted tradition of primitive truth; and reason can account 
in no other way for the existence of evil, without charging. 
it upon God as its ithinediate author. It is evident, from 
the manner in which he ever speaks on this subject, that 
he had a deep conviction of the essential goodness of the 
Deity, and that he felt himself sorely pressed by the diffi- 
culty of reconciling with this goodness the evil which he 
saw everywhere existing in the world. On this point, 
compare what he says in the second book of the Republic, 
379, B., C.: obxovy dyabic 5 ye Sede rH Sys Te, wal AeK- 
téov ovtw—* Wherefore is not God really good, and must 
we not thus ever affirm?” ‘°O dé ye pndév xaxdy rove, 
ob? dv tivoc eln xaxov "AITION. ov« dpa mévrwy ye alti- 
ov TO ayabby, GAAa Tay pev eb exé6vrwy altioy, Tdv 68 
naxay dvatriov. obd’ dpa 6 8ed¢ TIANTQN Gy ely "AITIOZ, 
i ol moAdot Aéyovow: GAA’ dALywv pev Toi¢ a&vOperrrowe 
altioc, toAAGy 62 dvattioc: TOAD yap tAdtTw Tdyaba THW 
Kaka jyiv—* But he doeth nothing evil (evidently taking 
xaxdv here in the sense of physical evil), nor could he be 
the cause of anything evil. The Good cannot, then, be the 
author of dll ‘things, but only of those that are good, while 
he is never the ‘author of the bad. God cannot, therefore, 
be the author of all things, as the many say, but only of 
few things ‘is he the ‘catize to men, &c., for our good things 
are much‘ fewer tn number than our evil things.” He does 
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hot, in this place of the Republic, directly speak of the evil 
prisiciple, but leaves it to be plainly inferred: Tar dé ka- 
KOv dAda atta dei Cnrety ta airia, GAA’ ob tiv Sedv— 
« Of the evils, then, must we seek some other cause, and 
not the Deity.” After this, he proceeds to eensure Homer 
for his myth of the two casks which lie in the court of Jove, 
one filled with good and the other with evil, from which he 
dispenses to mortals severally as he will.* When we read 
the impressive application of this great truth which Achilles 
makes to the case of Priam, we cannot help recognising 
the poet as far more orthodox than the philosopher, and as 
coming much nearer to the true teaching of-revelation. He 
was 80, however, because, instead of yielding his mind to 
the perplexing and insurmountable difficulties which attend 
every merely speculative view of the matter, he simply 
gives utterance to one of those universal and unvarying sen- 
timents of the human soul, which could have come from no 
other source than a tradition of the primeval fall and the 
woes consequent upon it. 

Revelation removes this difficulty respecting the origin 
of evil, not by solving the mystery, and bringing it down to 
the level of our understandings, but by imposing silence 
upon reason, in her attempt to mvestigate a subject alto- 
gether beyond her powers. The Bible does not shrink 
from the solemn declaration, I form the light and I create 
the darkness ; I make peace and I create evil; I the Lord 
do ALE these things ;} and yet, at the same time, it sternly 


Aowol yép re ribet xaraxelaras bv Aide obser, © 
Spar, ola didwor, Kakbv, Erepor dB, tGwv. 
© péy-« Gupltac doln Zev¢, «. t. 4.—Riad, xxiv., 527. 

+ Isaak, xiv.,7. There can be no doubt, from the mention here 
of the ight and the darkness, and from the connexion of this remark- 
able declaration with the prophecy respecting Cyrus, that there must 
have been intended a special reference to the Zoroastrian or Persian 
doctrine. 

$2 
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forbids the impious thought, that the Divine Essence. can 
hold any communication with sin. Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. Evil shall not dwell with thee. The 
caviller may say that this is cutting, instead of untying the 
Gordian knot; and that, according to this, revelation teach- 
es the apparent contradiction, that God creates evil, and yet 
is not the author of sin, without which there could be no 
evil. It is even so. There is a contradiction to our un- 
derstandings, but it is a contradiction to which we must 
submit, or receive all the contradictions, mysteries, absurd 

ities, and total darkness of atheism. It has been well ob- 
served, that this great difficulty lies, in some form, at the 
very threshold of every system which has the least title to 
be styled religious, in order to teach us that some things 
must be received as matters of faith. This, instead of be- 
ing at war with reason, is, in fact, its highest dictate. It 
presents an incipient faith as the only condition on which 
everything else is.to be understood, and declares that we 
are shut up to it by something higher and stronger than 
reason itself, even the necessities of our moral being. 

Let those who, in such a case as this, will not take the 
Bible as their only guide, devise, if they can, a better sya- 
tem than the one which Plato and Zoroaster felt themselves 
compelled to adopt, although they must have been well 
aware of the difficulties, and war of ideas, or first princi- 
ples, in which it involved them. They could not believe 
in two Supremes on account of the logical contradiction, 
and yet, if they held that the evil soul was inferior to, and 
capable of being controlled by, the Good (as they unques- 
tionably did), the same old objection comes back with all 
its ferce. The position to which our philosopher manifests 
60 strong a repugnance is only so changed as to make God 
the permissive, instead of the positive author of evil. Small 
consolation in this; especially when taken in connexion 
with that melancholy declaration just quoted by us from the 
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second book of the Republic, that “‘our good things are 
much fewer in number than our evil things.” 

It-should be remarked, however, that Plato’s evil princi- 
ple differed, in some most important respects, from the evil 
spirit made known to us in the Bible. The former, al- 
though recognised by him as a avy, or soul, was not so 
much a moral or spiritual, as a. physical power. It was 
the dark, foolish, disorderly, intractable, chaotic, evil spirit 
of matter (if we may use so paradoxical a term), on which 
the Good God was ever exerting an influence, in bringing 
it from chaos into ‘harmony, although that influence was 
ever resisted, and sometimes exercised with great difficulty. 
It is to this he alludes in the Timeus, although in this lat- 
ter work we find no trace of that animation and personality 
which is assigned to the evil principle in the tenth of The 
Laws. In the Timzus, too, although possessed of motion 
and a sort of blind activity, it is 2 hinderance, or an obstacle, 
rather than an enemy: BovAnOeic yap 6 Sedc ayaba pév 
wrdvta, pAaipov, d2 undév elvas, obtw dn Tay Boor Hy dpa- 
Tov rapadabay oby jouxyiay dyov, dAAd Kivobipevov* TAnU-' 
peda wai atdxtwe, cata divaputy ele Tabty ato ttyayev 
éx tig aratiacg. Oéucc yap ovr’ qv ovr’ Eote TQI ’APIS- 
TAI dpay dAdo rAnv ro KAAAEZTON—“ For God, wish- 
ing that all things should be good, and that there should be 


* On this and some few similar expressions in the Timeus has 
been grounded the argument for the common position, that Pfato 
held to the eternity of matter, and that it possessed a principle of 
its own, independent of the creating and constantly energizing pow- 
er of the Deity. Should it be admitted that our philosopher is justly 
chargeable with inconsistency, still we contend that the positions 
assumed in the Laws in. respect to the inertness of matter, and the 
superior antiquity of soul, should have the greater weight, inasmuch 
as the extracts from the Timeeus are merely incidental declarations, 
whereas the latter form the very heart and substance of one of hia 
most studied and elaborately-prepared arguments. See farther, on 
this subject, Note L., On the Ancient Doctrine, De Nihilo Nihil fa. 
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nothing bad, thué taking in hand the visible (or material), ° 


never at rest, but ever inoving about in a strange and disor- 
derly manrier, as far as he could reduced it from disorder 
to otder. For it is not permitted (ob Oéuec, it is morally 
impossible) for the Best Being to do anything else than the 
best.” Timaus, 30, A. So, also, in that trinity about which 
so much has been said, and which but faintly appears in 
»,any parts of his authentic dialogues, the uyf, or thitd hy- 


postasis, seems to be rather a benign physical influence, | 


than to make any approach to that renovating moral power 
which is revealed in the Scriptures. If we should dare to 
inatitute any comparison, we would say that it has more 
resemblance to the m‘ of Genesis, i., 2, and Psalms, civ.; 
30, than to the rveia of Paul and John. 

The truth is, that, on this great and difficult subject of 
the existence and origin of evil, the mind of Plato seems te 
have wavered, and to have had different opinions at differ- 
ent times. Here he very briefly, yet very distinctly, avows 
his belief in a personal evil soul. In the Republic he leaves 
it as a matter of inference, contenting himself with the dec- 


laration, that God is the author of good, and of good only; 


while, at the same time, he asserts that the evil predomi- 


nates, at least in the present state. In the Timeus, it is a 


lower order of being, the dark and chaotic principle of mat- 
ter, possessing something of a positive character, yet still 
without anything psychical or animate in its nature. In the. 
Politicus; or Statesman, there is a view, in some of its fea- 
tures, allied to this, yet capable of being resolved into what 
modern theologians would call a mere permission of evil, 
as a negative principle, deriving its power from occasional 
withdrawals of the Divine presence and superintendence. 
This we gather from that most singular myth, in which he 
' represents the universe as subject to alternate revolutions 
of immense fength, during one of which good and perfection 
predominate, while, th the other, although the aa for w 
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‘Jong time, exerts an influence, through habit, even after the 
withdrawal, of the Divine Presence, yet evil and disorder, 
being introduced by degrees, increase more and more, until, 
finally, Old Chaos comes again, and total destruction would 
ensue, did not God once more resume the long-abandoned 
helm. It is a portion of Plato’s works on which but little _ 
attention has been bestowed, and yet, in consequence of its 
always having seemed to us to possess a deep theological 
interest, we give the passage to our readers at some length, 
and im a very free version: ‘“‘ God himself, at one time, 
guides this universe (vurodnyet), and turns it round. 
Again, he abandons it to itself, when the periods of its des- 
tined times have receiyed their full complement ; when, be- . 
ing animate, and having had wisdom implanted in it from 
-him who harmonized it at the beginning, it commences of 
its own accord to move in a contrary direction; and this 
tendency to a retrograde motion arises from an innate ne- 
cessity of its nature. For to be ever in the same relations 
(cata tavTa), and uniform, and the same, pertains alone to. 
those things which are most divine; but the nature of mat- 
ter has no share in this dignity. What we name, therefore, 
the heavens or the universe (obpavéy sai xéapuov), hath par- 
taken of many blessed things or qualities from him who_ 
generated it; still, it has communion with matter, and, on 
this account, it is impossible that it should be altogether 
exempt from change, although, as far as it is capable, it 
moves on in one regular course, in the same and according 
to the same relations. It is in this way that it gets this 
property of unrolling, or rolling back, consisting, at first, in 
the slightest conceivable change or parallax of its previous 
motion. For anything always to turn itseif is impossible, 
except for Him who is the supreme controller of all moving 
‘things; but for this Being to act in a changeable manner, 
or to turn things, now in this direction, and now in the con- 
.trary, is impossible (ov Oéucsc, is morally impossible). For 
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all these reasons must we say, that the world neither turns 
itself forever, nor that it is forever turned by God in con- 
trary circuits. Neither must we suppose that two Gods* with 
opposing purposes conduct its revolutions (ufjr’ avrov orpé- 
gery Lavrov dei, pir’ ad bAov rd Deow orpépecOae det deT- 
Tac cal tvavtiacg Treptayuyds, pir’ av dbo tivé Yew ppo- 
vourre eavtoic évavria orpépery adtév), but, as has been 
said (and which, in fact, is the only supposition left), that, 
at one time, it is guided by a Divine cause ; during which 
period it receives again the acquired power of life, and an 
immortality not innate, but imparted to it from the Demiur- 
gus; and then, again, that it goes by itself, being abanden- 
ed so long, that even many ten thousand years may be oc- 
cupied in the revolution.”  Politicus, 269, P. 

The myth then proceeds to describe the alternate pe- 
riods. The first, or that which-is under the direct care of 
the Deity, is represe:.‘ed as the golden age, during which 
time the earth produces all things spontaneously, without 
‘ cultivation, and, in general, the order of all things is from 
death to life.t This was the reign of Saturn. Good was 


* This is in direct opposition to the doctrine laid down in The 
Laws, where he maintains that there are at least two souls, one 
good and the other bad, occupied in the movements of the universe. 
Here, however, he seems to be very much averse to such an opin- 
ion, as inconsistent and unnatural. Some would say that this fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence that the one or the other, or both of 
these dialogues, are spurious. If such an argument could be held 
legitimate, the conclusion would certainly be against the Politicus, 
since the doctrine of The Laws was followed by all the subsequent 
Platonists, and regarded as an undoubted position of their master ; 
but, in truth, instead of invalidating either, it only shows how a great 
mind wavered on the deepest question in philosophy and theology. 

t It might, however, seem, to some, to be rather a specics of in- 
verted death, as during this period the order of all things is so chan- 

_ ged, that the old commence a process of return to the vigour of mid- 
dle age, manhood returns to youth, youth to boyhood, boyhood to 
infancy, infancy to entire disappearance from the stage of life. In 
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predominant, although there is no little confusion in the ac- 
count which this splendid myth, in other respects so clear, 
gives of this period. It at last, however, comes to an end, 
and when the complement of the times had been filled up, 
and the change must take place, then, it is said, the Divine 
Pilot, letting go the helm, retires to his secret place of obser- 
vation, and destiny and innate tendency are left to turn back 
the revolutions of the world: rére 6) Tov TavTo¢ 6 péy Kv- 
bspyfarnc, olov mdadiwy olaxocg adéuevoc ele tiv abrov 
neptumiy anéotn: tov dé db KOopov maddy dvéotpeper 
Eluappévn re xai Ziudutoc émtOvuia, 272, E. Atthe same 
time, the other Aaiuovec, to whom, as presiding divinities, 
or angels,* the various parts of the universe had been al- 
lotted in subordination to the Supreme Ruler, hear the sig- 
nal, and retire from their respective provinces. Then com- 
mences the predominance of evil. Nature, through all her 
works, gives signs of wo. First, a strange tremour or com- 
motion (secoud¢ ToAvdc) is felt in every part of the aban- 
doned world. After a while, however, to employ Plato’s 
imagery, the vessel ceases from the tumultuous surging 
which at first ensues, and enjoying a calm, gets at length 
into the new course in which it is destined to proceed. 
The world goes on for a season with some degree of regu- 
larity, in consequence of influences being yet exerted by 
those laws and principles to which it had been accustomed 
in that previous state when it was directly under the Divine 


continuation of the same wild and strange fancy, the dead are said 
‘to come out of their graves, and thus to be born again from the 
earth: éx ray reredevryxdruy ad, xetuévor d2 bv yg, wdAtw éxei Evvre- 
tauévoug Kai dvabswoxoutvore, Execbar rH TPoTH—cvvavaxvadovpévac 
ele révavria rii¢ yevéoewe. We can hardly help thinking that in this 
singular myth may be traced the rudiments of an ancient doctrine 
of a resurrection. The general idea intended by Plato is clear 
enough, and yet so much confusion rests upon the details, that it 
sometimes is difficult to decide to which period they in fact belong. 

* See Note XXXIV., on the Platonic Doctrine of the Animation af 
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care.* By slow degrees the former motion, with the order 
and harmony by which it was accompanied, is diminished, 
until, having passed the minimum point, it makes a transi- 
tion to the contrary direction with a constantly accelerated 
momentum. - 
It is then that the greatest deteriorations and corruptions 
take place ; first, of the vegetable, next, of the animal 
world, and, finally, of the human race, until here and there 
a small and wretched remnant alone survive. The old har- 
mony, the remembrance of which had not before been en- 
tirely quenched, is now utterly extinct. The former laws 
of nature are all reversed, until, finally, when on the very 
verge of utter ruin—rtér’ 7dn 6 Sede, kaBopaiv adroy év drro- 
plac Svra, knddpevec Iva ji) yeysacbeic ind tapayns dta- 
AvOeic elo tov THC dvopotdrnTog Grretpov byTa Térrov dvy,t 


maddy Epedpng avrov Tay mydadiwy yryvouevoc, TA VOoR- 


oavTa Kal Avoévta oTpérpac, Koopel TE Kal éravopOdy, d0d- 
vatov avrov Kai dyfpw dnepydserat—* God, beholding it 
in great extremity, and being concerned, lest, being over- 
whelmed in disorder and utterly dissolved, it should plunge 
again into the limitless, formless region of dissimilitude and 
chaos, once more seats himself at the helm (from which he 
had before returned to his secret place of observation, ele tHyv 
avrov TreptwTry), and having arrested its weak and dissolv- 
ed parts in their course to ruin, arranges it again in order, 
rectifies it, and thus renders it immortal,” 273, D. 

the Heavenly Bodies ; and Note LXVII., on the Platonic Doctrine of 
the Demons or Geni. 

* Or, in the expressive language of the original, THY TOD RaTpoc dL- 
saxyhy dnouynpovetwoy ele dbvaucv— Still, ag well as it could, remem- 
bering the teaching of its father." ‘The allusion seems to be to the 
fable of Phaéton striving in vain to remember and follow the diree- 
- tions given him by his father, when he so rashly undertook to drive 
- the chariot of the Sun. | 
t Lest tt should plunge again into the limitless place of dissimilitude. 
. That is, back again te old chaos. The. oe strongly calls to 
fnind the 47139 avin of Genesis, i., 2. 
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We find occasionally in Plato, especially in the Timeus, 
mention made of dvdyan, or necessity, as some strong and 
apparently opposing power, on which the Divine energy 
was constantly exercised, not so much in directly overcom- 
ing, as in controlling and directing it to the accomplishment 
of the Divine purposes. Thus, in the Timeus, 48, A., he 
speaks of the generation of the world having proceeded 
from the combined operation of vovg and dvdyxn, mind and 
necessity. ‘To the former, however, he ascribes a species 
of authority, yet of a persuasive rather than of a violent na- 
ture: Nov dé dvdyxnce dpyovtoc, TO melOsty adriy Tov 
ytyvounéven ta trAciota éni To BéATIOTOY dyey, Tabry de’ 
dvaykne 7rtapévnc bid TretBove Eudpovoc, obtw tvviorara 
rode TO trav—* But, since Mind rules Necessity, by per- 
suading her to bring to the best results the most of things 
as they are generated ; thus, in this way, through necessity 
overcome By rational persuasion, this universe received its 
construction.’ 

By ae here, Plato does not mean his evil soul, nei- 
ther does he generally intend any. physical necessity ari- 
sing from motion as a property of matter (although he and 
the Greek poets* do sometimes apply the term to what we 
style the laws of nature, and it has something of this aspect 
in the present passage from the Timeus), but rather a met- 
aphysical or logical necessity, a necessity existing in the 
idea of a thing, in its constituting cause, or that which makes 
it what it is—in its Adyo¢, or notion—in short, a necessity 
of the mind, by which it is compelled to include certain 
principia in the very definition of any existing or conceiv- 
able thing; and hence he employs in respect to it such 
terms as vreiecy, and tecBovc Euppovoc, words which would 
have little or no eens as apple’ to a purely physical 
necessity. 

* As, for example, Euripides, Troades, 898 : 


Leto, el’ dvdyxn gtvacog, elre vote Boordy. 
T 
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. For example, in the idea of matter, or rather body, im- 
penetrability necessarily enters. Hence, also, the impoe- 
sibility that two bodies should ever occupy the same space ; 
which we have shown (page 143) to be more of a logical 
than a physical necessity. God cannot make matter with- 
out this. It is no more irreverent thus to speak, than to say 
that God cannot make matter or body, which is not body, 
or in any case go contrary to the idea of anything, and yet 
brave it remain the same. Motion is not a necessary prop- 
erty of matter; and. when we-say this, we mean that there 
is no law of our minds, as im the above cases, which com- 
pels us to predicate it of matter. Other species of logical 
necessity (that is, a necessity tn the ideas of things) are the 
mathematical dvdéyxaz. Hence, the laws of motion, being 
partly mathematical and partly physical, are necessary, 80 
far as they partake of the former character. It is not ne- 
cessary that bodies should attract each other in the inverse 
ratio of the squares of their distances: had it been the or- 
dinance of God, it would have been in the ratio of their 
cubes. When, however, the Deity establishes such a mo- 
tion as a fact, it must conform to all the necessities of num- 
bers ‘involved in, and which grow out of, the first simple 
formula or statement of the law. So, also, in morals, the 
idea of good may, perhaps, necessarily include the. contin- 
gency of evil; sin may be necessarily associated, in idea, 
with misery. In all such cases, Plato would speak of the 
Deity not as violently overcoming necessity, but as ruling, 
directing, controlling it, to bring about the purposes of his 
moral government, or, in other words, using towards it “a 
kind of rational persuasion.” 
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XXX. 
Platonic Analogy between the Motion of Nove and Yvyn and 
that of a Sphere, or of the Heavens. 


Pace 84, Ling 5. El pév 4 fvpraca otpavov bdb¢ dua 
Kat popa vou Kivioet Kal nepipopa Kal Acyopoic duolay 
dtow Exec wai tvyyevacg Epyeraz, «. tr. A.—“If the whole 
way and course of the heavens hath a nature similar to the 
course, and period, and reasonings of mind, and proceeds 
in a kindred manner, we must certainly affirm that the best 
soul (77» evepyérida) takes care of the universe.” We 
may compare with this the expressions, 7replodo¢ vov—ne- 
plodoc yWeyijc, which occur so frequently in the Timeus: 
Tac ti¢ dBavdrov puyig mepiddove évédovy ele éerrippvroy 
kai drréppuvrov oGua. Timaeus, 43, A. So, also, 39, where 
there is the same allusion in the expression, 4) Tig pud¢ kal 
gpovipwrdrne kvkAjoews Tepiodoc. 

After the description of the visible animal ({dov éparév), 

or material universe in which the new-created soul of the 
world was to reside, he thus says: xivno.y yap aréveipev 
aiT@ THY Tov odpatos padAora olkelay, rv Extra Tiv rept 
vouyv Kai dpdvyotv padsora ovoay. dtd 67} Kata tairTa, by 
T@ ait@ Kai év ait@ neptayayov abré, éxolnoe Kindy 
xiveto0at oTpepopevov-— For he gave to it a peculiar mo- 
tion of its own, namely, that one of the seven which has 
the nearest relation (or analogy) to mind and wisdom. 
Wherefore, guiding it so as to move always in the same 
relations, in the same place, and within itself, he made it 
revolve in a circle.” Timaus, 33, P. We have the same 
idea a little farther on in this tenth book of The Laws, page 
85, line 15; Td xara tabta dfrov nai WoatTwe Kai év TO 
ait, kal wept Ta aitd, kai mpdg Ta abtd, Kai Eva Adyov 
nai Téétv pilav dupw Kiveiobar Aéyortec, vovv, Thy TE Ev 
bvi depouévny xlvnotv, opalpac évrépvov aretxacpéve do- 
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paic, ob« Gy rote, x. T. A.—“If we say this, namely, that 
mind and motion in one, &c., being both of them capable 
of being likened to the revolutions of a sphere, do both of 
them ever move card raid, preserving the same relations, 
in a uniform manner, in the same, around the same, and 
according to one analogy and one order, hs should ‘not in- 
stitute an inferior or imperfect comparison.” 

This was one of the favourite speculations of Plato, and 
is kept prominently in view in the Timeus; so much so, 
that, without attending to it, it is impossible to understand 
many passages in that most profound, yet strange and diffi- 
cult dialogue. He there describes the soul of the world as 
being constituted of two essences—ti¢ dueplorou Kai det 
Kata TevTa éyoton¢g ovolac nai Tig av TmEpl TA OWpaTa 
ylyvouévnc peptorjc—the one conversant with eternal, un- 
changeable, and necessary truth, vojoe: pera Adyou TreEpt- 
Annréyv ; the other, with facts or phenomena, or, as he here 
styles them in The Laws, the second-working motions of 
matter, physical laws, or second causes. Corresponding to 
these, he frequently speaks of two periods, which, in very 
strange phraseology, he describes as 7) TH¢ Tabrov picews 
kai tie tev étépov. -The first he likens to spherical or 
circular motion (gepopévny év évi), and finds its symbolical 
expression in the steady, unvarying, and eternal revolution 
of the sphere of the fixed stars or highest heavens (wheth- 
er regarded as phenomenal or not makes, in this respect, no 
difference). The other, which he elsewhere styles a bas. 
tard reason (v680¢ Aoytouéc), is conceived as represented 
by the irregular, variant, and sometimes retrograde motions 
of the lower bodies, and especially of the terrestrial phe- 
nomena. Matter and the external world being in a con- 
tinual flux, he regarded sensation, and that exercise of rea- 
son which takes sensation and phenomenal facts for its 
necessary hypotheses, as partaking of all the instability of 
its ever-flowing foundation. See the Timaus, from 28, A., 
to 48, B. | 
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There are many things which would suggest this com- 
parison to such a mind as Plato’s, combining so much of 
the imaginative and poetical with the philosophical ; and 
there are also some things to justify it to the soundest rea- 
‘son. Above all other figures, the sphere, in itself, may be 
regarded as the symbol of perfection, unity, immutability, 
and eternity. Complete both in sensible and intellectual 
beauty, its form delights the eye, while its tdea perfectly: 
satisfies the mind. In the contémplation of its motion we. 
find the analogy still.more striking. If regarded as repre- 
senting the psychical self-energy of soul, or of God, it pre- 
sents a perfect resemblance in the fact, that it is motion or 
energy, without any change of the place which it occupies 
as a whole, or, in other words, combining simultaneously 
and harmoniously the opposite. phenoniena.of motion and 
test—rest relative throughout, or taken as a whole, and rest 
absolute in the centre, while yet it is the source from which 
motion is diffused outward through every part; as Aristotle 
describes it, dco xeveitat nai jpepel we 7) opaipa. Physic. 
Auscult., viii,, 9. _ . 

' By a higher and more perfect seuiogy: it may be regard. 
ed as representing the intellectual energy of vouc, or reason,. © 
when engaged-in the contemplation of immutable truth. 
Both may be perfectly described by those favourite terms 
of Plato which occur so often in the Phedon, and that, too, 
without being regarded as tropical in the one case more 
than in the other. The everlasting, unchanging motion of 
the “old rolling heavens,” like the perfection, uniformity, 
and immutability of the eternal ideas, may also be said to 
be, de? xata TavTaéd—acatvTwc—éy TO adT@—TEpi Ta adTE 
—mpdc¢ ta abtd—tva Adyoy kai piav raiwy Exyovoa, The 
argument here is, that that motion of the heavens, which in: 
so many points is analogous to the intellectual energy of 
the best soul, nmst have been its direct and first production, 
and the object of its continual care. When stripped of its 

T2 
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sublime imagery (if we may s0 regard it), the sentiment is 
equivalent to that of the Timeeus,. already quoted: ‘O pév 
yap (néopog obpavis) nGlAetos tay yeyevérun, 6 dé 
(Sed) dptotoc tév alriwy. Oéuic d2 ott’ Fy abr’ ore TE 
dptot@ dpGv GAAo xAjw 16 wéAAtaTey. So, also, in the 
same dialogue, he represents the soul of the world, after its 
creation by the “ Everlasting Father,’ as commencing its 
spiritual and: rational life (Eu@pavog Biov) with the revolu- 
tion of the heavens: ‘H 2 éx pécov npodc Tov Eoyarov ov- 
pavoy navrn dtanAaxeioa, Kiedy te abrov EiwOey trepixa- 
Atnpaca, avTh re éy aitg oTpepouéyn, Oeiav dpyny ipéaro 
adravorov wai Eudpovocs Biov mpog tov Evpnaryta ypovov. 
After this follows that most sublime passage which sets 
forth the delight of the Eternal Generating Parent at be- 
holding this glorious work of his hands, the (Gow dparéy, 
or visible universe, with its informing soul, living and mo- 
ving on in the most perfect harmony, and the celestial revo- 
lutions taking place with all the order and exactness of a 
creation fresh from the hands of its Maker; at sight of 
which he is said to have admired, even with astonishment, 
this image of the eternal powers, and to have rejoiced in it 
as exceedingly fair and good: ‘Q¢ dé asvnOév re avTé Kai 
Caw éverdnoe tév didiwy Seay yeyovdc Gyadpa ‘0 TEN- 
NHZAZ TATHP, frydo@n te xai cidpavbeic Ere bn pad- 
Aov Suotoy xpd rd napdderypa érevénosy drepydoac@at. 
On reading this passage, one can hardly help feeling that 
some of the Christian.fathers were right in supposing that 
Plato, in his travels, had had access to the books of Moses; 
so strongly does it call to mind the declaration, Genesis, i., 
31: And God looked upon all which he had made, and behold, 
it was good, very good. Perhaps in some such view as 
this may we take that remarkable expression of Aristotle, 
kivet 6& &¢ ép@pevoy, on which we have remarked, page 
194. If there were any proof that he held to Plato’s soul 
of the world, we might, with Cudworth, suppose him to 
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have meant that ‘The Eternal Nove turned round the heay- 
éns, not by a direct action upon them, but by virtue of some 
sympathizing attraction of a pervading plastic soul by which 
their motions were regulated. 

On this subject we may compare what is said by Proclus 
in his commentary on the Timzus: 6 ypdvoc dtd riv mpd¢ 
tov aldva plunow xunAcioba Aéyetat, Wc cai 5 ovpavic 
da rH mpdc Tov Novy plunow oparpdobar—“ Time, by 
reason of its imitation of eternity, is said to move ia a cir- ~ 
cle, as the heaven, on account of its imitation of mind, is 
spherical, or moves in a sphere.”* In this he is comment- 
ing on the same analogy presented by Plato, Timeus, 37, 
P., where he tells us that as the visible rolling heavena 
correspond to that soul of the world of which it is the out- 
ward elxay, or image, so is time an image of eternity. As 
the revolving mirror seems to set in motion the heavens, the 
earth, the trees, and all the objects of the-really immove- 
able landscape, so time is a revolving image or reflection of 
the fixed eternal state, and so also the visible moving heav- 
ens are the sensible and temporal representative of the 
Etemal Mind: Elxéva & éncvoei xeynriy triva aldvoc rrot- 
joat, cal dtaxoopav dua obpavéy, Trost, uévovrag aldvoc 
éy évi, car’ dptOudy lovoay aldmoy elxdva, rovrov bv d) 
. Xpovov &voudxasev-—* He thought to make a moving image 
of the fixed eternity ; and as he arranged the heavens, eter- 
nity itself remaining forever in unity (that is, without suc. 
cession), he made an image of eternity to proceed by num- 
ber, the same which we call time.” In the same way, 
while the Eternal Mind or Reason remains in everlasting 
unity (év év?), the visible rolling universe, proceeding by 
number, may be regarded as its temporal and moving im- 


* This comparison of mind to a sphere seems to have been an an- 
cient Egyptian notion; as Iamblichus tells us that they pictured 
Ged sitting upon the lote-tree, because its leaves and fruit are round 
like the motion of intellect. 
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age: elxay ypovexn Kal xivyT? Tov alwviou Kai év évi pé- 
vovroc Nov. From some such idea as this came probably 
the Latin scholastic term uni-versum, involving the ideas 
of totality and unity, of motion in every part, and yet rest 
in the centre and as a whole. So, in another place, speak- 
ing of the motion of the stars, Plato says, 60a dc’ odpavov 
nropevopeva, lva 760’ Wo suodraray 4 T@ TEAewraTy Kai 
NOHTQI Cow mpdg rHy THE duawriag pipnow dveewe. 
Timaus, 39, E. 


XXXII. 


The Motions of the Evil Soul Irregular and Disorderly. The 
nearer an Approach to the Pure Reason, the more of Fizx- 
edness and Uniformity. Atheistic Qbjection from the Un- 
varying Regularity of the Heavens ; from whence was in- 
ferred the’ Absence of Will and Reason. 


Pace 36, Ling 4. Ovcovy av 4 ye undénore Ooatruc, 
unde Kata Ta ard, nde Ev TAaVTG,.. . unde Ev Tit Ady@ 
wivnow, avolacg dy andong eln Evyyevjc. As uniform, reg- 
ular, immutable, spherical motion, is akin to mind, truth, 
and wisdom, so the opposite of all these (that of which, a 
short distance back, it is said, pavenaic cai drd«two Epye- . 
tat) is allied to that error, folly, and disorder, which, in 
Plato’s view, were the chief characteristics of the dark and 
evil soul. How admirably does he, in the Phedon, teach 
this same doctrine in respect to the human spirit, although 
in somewhat different language, and with different imagery. 
How strikingly does he describe it as reeling and stagger-. 
ing like a drunken man (nAavepeévn Kai. tapartrouéeyy Kat 
laryyewoa Horep pefiovea) while occupied solely with the 
animal life of the visible world ; until it withdraws from the 
turbulence of sense, and becomes assimilated (r@ Beiw, nai 
dbavdty, kai vonT@, kai povoeidet kai ddiaAvTw) to the 
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Divine, the immortal, the intelligible, the moniform, the in-- 
dissoluble, the dei doattwe Kai kata Tatra ExyovTe éavT@.; 

or, in other words, that state of everlasting energy, yet ever- 

lasting rest, of ever-active contemplation, yet eternal quiet- 

-ism, which is reserved for the just in the spiritual world. 

In this, Plato most certainly agrees ‘with the Scriptures. 

He differs, however, from no smal] portion of the modern 

Christian Church, with whom it is a favourite theory, that 

the future condition of the saved soul will present a.scene 

of activity in almost: every respect similar to the present, 

and who would transfer to the heavenly state all the bustle, 

all the action, and even all the physical science of this — 
lower world. One of our most popular religious writers 
indulges, at great length, in a consideration of the superior 
advantages which the celestial: world will present for the 
study of the sciences of astronomy and trigonometry ; as 
though the healed spirit-could find its everlasting rest in 
those pursuits that even here had failed to yield it any solid 
and permanent satisfaction. This modern doctrine would 
carry all the mutations of sense into that fired and eternal 
state of which time is but the moving image. We cannot, 
however, find it in the Scriptures any more than in Plato. 
The ideas which revelation most prominently presents of 
the heavenly world, and which, we also think, must be most 
precious to the truly pious soul, are those of repose from 
the agitations of the present scene of probation; of assu- 
rance, of light, of absolute certainty or freedom from all 
doubt, of eternal rest ; and yet all this in perfect consistency 
with the most intense moral emotion and the most energetic 
contemplation of fixed and everlasting truth. We may be- 
lieve in a progress of the soul, but in a very different sense 
from that in which the doctrine is commonly taught, and 
which holds out an ever-restless, never-satisfied accumula- 
tion of outward knowledge, as the spirit’s employment 
throughout eternity ; a progress which seems to necessitate 
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eternal doubt and eternal imperfection, and in which, after 
all, no real advance is ever made, because the position of 
the soul in regard to the highest truths remains as unchan- 
ged as in the present flowing world. We find but little, if 
any, trace of this doctrine of progress in the Scriptures. 
Revelation seems rather to intimate that, instead of this 
eternal moving on in the acquisitions of science, the per- 
fection of the soul will rather consist in the beatific vis- 
ion of those fixed, established traths, which are fundamental 
in the scheme of our redemption, and in the awelling moral 
emotions of the heavenly dydmq—that charity to which all 
mere yvaotc holds only the relation of 2 means which is to 
vanish away, and to be regarded as naught when ite great 
end shall be aceomplished. Nothing seems more clearly 
taught in the Bible than that one of the essential elements 
of the sonian state is fixedness and certainty. “Now we 
see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” 

In the Divine Soul these two apparently opposite ideas 
of repose and energy meet in their highest perfection ; and 
whatever may be thought of the philosophical truth of Pla- 
to’s comparison, it must certainly be admitted that there is 
a sublime, and even an almost divine beauty in thus taking 
as the symbol of the Eternal Mind the steady revolution. of 
the “ old rolling heavens,” ever presenting to us the images 
of power, of calm yet resistless motion, of an ever-wakeful, 
ever-energizing Providence, and of everlasting rest. 

Plato, in the Epinomis, or Appendix to his dialogue on 
Laws, adverts to & very common prejudice, which would 
draw an atheistic objection from the unvarying regularity of 
‘the celestial courses. *It should be proof to men,” he 
says, ‘that the revolutions of the heavenly bodies are un. 
_ der the direction of reason, hecause they ever do the same, 
even those things which had been planned and counselled 
ages beyond our conception. Yet the many think different- 
ly, and infer, from the &xedness and uniformity of their mo- 
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tions, that they have not soul; and so they come to think 
that the human is rational and animated, because they ob- 
serve in it variant and irregular motions.(which seem to be 
the result of will), but that the divine is destitute of reason, 
. because it ever abides in the same fixed courses: Gdpov we 
pévov év raic avraic gopaic. And yet on this very account 
should we believe that there is a rational nature in the stars, 
because it ever doeth the same, and in the same manner, 
and preserving the same relations: 76 xaTd TavTa Kai 
@oattwc Kai Tad avra mpdrte del.” Epinomis, 982, D., E. 
In this passage, of which we have given a very free ver- 
sion, he seems to be aiming to show that the stars them- 
selves are animated, yet still the argument is independent 
- of that particular hypothesis. It is equally valid, whether 
they are regarded as under the control of the Supreme or 
subordinate intelligences ; and the remarks apply with all 
their force to the position we have in hand, namely, that 
soul and reason must be steady, uniform, and immutable, in 
proportion as they are above the turbulence and irregulari- 
ties of the sensible world; and that this, instead of being 
hostile to the doctrine of a minute and special providence, 
is absolutely essential to its perfection. This sublime and 
beautiful view of the everlasting constancy of the heavenly 
motions, as representative of the calmness, immutability, 
and absolute certainty in the operations of that Divine Will 
- which is ever one with the Divine Reason, is thus admirably 
presented by Balbus the Stoic, in Cicero’s second book De 
Natura Deorum, sec. 22: Nulla igitur in cezlo nec fortuna 
nec temeritas nec erratio nec varietas inest ; contraque om- 
nis ORDO, VERITAS, RATIO, CONSTANTIA. Quze- 
que his vacant ementita et falsa plenaque errofis, ea circum 
terras, infra lunam, que omnium. ultima est, in terrisque 
versantur. | 

In the Timeus, Plato gives us a most vivid picture of 
the converse of this truth, namely, the turbulence and rest- 
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lessness of the soul under the overpowering influence of 
the world of sense and matter. We refer to that remark- 
able passage in which he represents the inferior divinities, 
or sons of God, first introducing into the ever-flowing mate- 
rial yniverse those newly-formed human spirits which had 
just been generated from the anima mundi; if, rather, some 
parts of the description do not better apply to the infant soul 
of the world itself: Kai 6 pév 07 (6 didtog matip) ravTa 
ndvra diardéac Euevey év TH Eavtov 70a. pévovtog dé, of 
maides THY TOU TaTpoc Tdéty voHOaYTEC, Kai AabdvTeEc dOd- 
vatov apxyjnv dvntrov Gwov,... ta¢ THO dBavdtov puyic 
meptodoue évédovy elo énippuytov odpua Kai andppvrov— 
“ And he (the Eternal Father) having arranged all these 
things, abode in his accustomed place (or mode of being). 
But the sons, having observed the method of the Father, 
and having taken the immortal principle of the mortal ani- 
mal, bound the periods of the immortal spirit into the in- 
flowing and outflowing body.” Timaus, 42, P. This world 
of sense he compares to an ever-moving river, or, rather, to 
a wild and stormy torrent (kataxAvCov kai drroppeov xia), 
ever ebbing and rising, agitated by tempestuous winds (dy 
mvevpatwyv un’ dépoc depouévwr), constantly surging, and 
bearing about with all violence the young spirit doomed to 
commence upon its ever-restless billows the morning of an 
eternal existence. . 

In this condition, while the infant soul is the almost pass- 
ive subject of impressions, which, through this sea of mat- 
ter, invade it from without, it is tossed about—roré pév 
évaytiag popac, Tore tAayiac, ToTé brTiac, GAbywo, dTaK- 
Ttwco— sometimes in an adverse direction, sometimes ob- 
liquely, now erect, now supine, and, again, like one stand- 
- ing upon his head (olov 5rav tig Srrriog épeloac tiv Keda- 
Any pév éni tHe ys, Tovs dé médac¢ TpocbaAwy dvw), and 
seeing all the phenomena of nature strangely inverted, with- 
out reason and without order; until (as is the case with 
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some), through the. exercise of the rational principle con- 
stantly. gaining the victory, and aided by right instruction— 
éav pév értAaubdynral tig 6p07 Tpody Tadepoewo—it ac- 
quires calmness, abstraction, and stability ; and having thus 
escaped from this most fearful disorder, comes at length un- 
der the abiding influence of immutable truth as exhibited in 
the eternal ideas of which matter presents only. the flowing. 
and varying diagrams. . The whole passage is too long for 
insertion continuously, and some parts are quite difficult. 
' We would, however, earnestly recommend its perusal to 
the student, not only for its most sublime imagery, but also 
for the profound philosophy of human nature which is con- 
tained beneath it. See the Timeus, from page 42, P., to 


page 44, D. . 


ar XXXIV. | 

Platonic Doctrine of the Animation of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Ancient Belief that each Nation had tts own peculiar 
Guardian Demon or Genius. 


Pace 38, Line 6. "HAjov kai cedjvny nai ta dAda, dc- - 
tpa. The next question, after deciding the nature of the 
governing soul, is, whether it is one supreme, or many sub- 
ordinate (slay # mAeiove), engaged in these offices: Here 
is another point in Plato’s theology which has given offence 
to some of his warmest admirers. It has also been the sub- 
ject of peculiar animadversion by Warburton and others, 
who have been as far as possible removed from the Platon- 
ic spirit. They would charge our philosopher here with 
an absurd polytheism, in making each one of the heavenly 
bodies either a divinity in itself, or, at least, under-the con- 
trol of a separate divinity. If by this is meant that he did 
not believe in one Supreme Ineffable Power, the generator 

and creator of all other existences, whether divine (in the 
U : 
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Greek sense of Seol; as we have explained it, page 104) or 
human, the answer is found in places of his dialogues too 
numerous to mention; and especially might we refer to the 
remarkable passage in the Timeus (41, A.), in which the 
Eternal Parent thus addresses the inferior divinities to 
whom he had given being: Oeol Sedy dv éyd Sniuovpyos 
mwarnp te Epywv, «.t. 2. His great object here is to show, 
in opposition to the atheist, that soul, or pvyf, instead of 
toyn, guides the motions of the heavenly bodies. Indeed, 
throughout the whole argument, he evidently regards the 
being of a God, and ‘of soul generally, distinct from, and not 
a result of, bodily organization, as facts which involve each 
other, and which are shown by similar and equivalent 
proofs. He appears to have considered even a belief in 
_ the real: entity of the human soul as inseparable from an 
acknowledgment of the Divine existence ; so that the one 
was, as it were, the ground and guarantee of the other. In 
this respect, the language of the Hebrew oath, “as the Lord 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth,” expressed the true spirit of 
his philosophy. In consequence, therefore, of his constant- 
ly using these terms for each other, we cannot be certain, 
when he speaks of soul or souls’as guiding the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, whether he means that this was done 
by the direct agency of the Supreme Soul, or whether it 
was delegated to inferior spirits; and whether these dele- 
gated: conducting powers resided severally in the bodies as 
an animating life, or were separate from them. All these 
are points which do not affect his main argument. With- 
out making a division into those distinct hypostases which 
appear in the Timeus, he here uses vy as a general col- 
lective term for all that is immaterial, or, at least, as a name 
for the Deity, and all celestial or superhuman powers deri- 
ved from, and dependent upon, him. This was enough for 
his argument, without any farther precision or explanation, 
when dealing with the atheist, who denied all powers above 
man, be they one or many. 
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. We may even go still farther in our apology, and mein. 
tain, that if he did hold that the heavenly bodies were ani. 
mated, or that they were severally under the care of dis- 
tinct spirits, there was, inthe latter epinion at least, no se- 
rious error, even when viewed in the light of revelation it. 
self. The Bible not obscurely teaches thet the personal 
destinies of individual men are, in a measure, under the di- 
rection and guardianship of supernatural beings. Churches 
are said to have their guardian angels, according to Reve- 
lations, ii., 1, which we prefer to take in this literal sense, 
rather than to adopt any other interpretation which has been 
forced upon it in the controversy respecting ecclesiastical 
gevernment. The same doctrine is pretty clearly intimated 
ia respect to nations, Daniel, x., 20, 21, where Greece and 
Persia are said each te have their invisible champion, 
whether of a good or of an evil nature. There is also a 
remarkable passage, Deuteronomy, xxxii., 8, which, if taken 
according to the Septuagint version, would directly estab- 
lish the same doctrine: When the Most High divided the 
nations, when he separated the sons of Adam, he appointed 
the bounds of the people according to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel, Syye" +33 BHD), as it is in the Hebrew, but, 
according to the number of the angels of God—ara dpiOpov 
ayyéAwy Jeov—as it stands in the Greek of the Septuagint. 
We cannot account for the difference, but it certainly seems 
as though the Greek version was more consonant with the 
context which follows, and which asserts that /srael is the 
Lord's peculiar inheritance, m distinction from the other na- 
tions, who seem to have been left to the subordinate care 
of other directing powers. ‘This very passage, too, it should 
be remarked, is quoted by Eusebius, Prep. Evang., xi., 26, 
to prove that Plato obtained his doctrine of the Aaipovec 
from Moses.. That such an idea prevailed among the 
heathen nations, especially the Persians, is evident from 
Herodotus, vii., 53: Scot rot Hepoida yay AeAéyyant, 
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The Bible teaches us also that even the ordinary courses 
of physical events are under the controlling agency of an- 
gelic beings. He maketh his angels winds, his ministers .a 
flaming fire ; as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
renders it. Science, with all its modern boasting, can af.- 
firm nothing in opposition to this. It is a view which in- 
terferes not at all with the regularity and the apparent laws 
of physical phenomena, and, as we have seen, the Bible 
quite plainly reveals it. Nay, more, may there not be 
found some countenance there to this very doctrine of Pla- 
to? If individuals, and churches, and nations, and every 
department in nature, have their presiding invisible powers, 
why not the heavenly bodies? Why not an angel of the 
sun, of the moon, and of each planet? Did the ancient 
Hebrew writers mean only physical instead of psychical 
powers, when they spoke of the hosts of heaven, and used 
that oe sublime epithet, ninay nim, Jehovah Tsebhaoth, or - 

Lord of Hosts? The Septuagint, by rendering it xipsog 
dvvdpewy, have seemed to refer it to physical rather than 
to spiritual agencies ; but it is a serious question, whether 
much more than this is not contained in the Hebrew. Was 
it simply a sublime personification, when it was said, He 
bringeth out their host by number ; he calleth them all by 
name ?* or when we are told that, at the creation of our 
earth, the stars of the morning sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy?t We have no hesitation in prefer- 
ring this, extravagant as it may appear, to that modern ex- 
treme, which would leave such an imménse, unanimated 
solitude between man and the Deity, instead of filling it up,. 
as the old Patristic theology did, with datpovec, angels, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers : . 

With helmed Cherubim,. 
And. sworded Seraphim, 
and all that array of invisible beings, whose existence the 


* Isaiah, xl., 26. t Job, xxxviii., 7. 
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Bible does seem to take for granted, although some, in for- 
mer times, may have carried it to an extravagant extent. 
Surely we may still maintain the precious Protestant 
doctrine, that no one but the Supreme Lord of Hosts is en- 
titled to any the least species of religious adoration, and yet 
believe in many an order of being, which, although of far 
higher rank, yet constitute, with man, an immense brother- 
hood of created intelligences, all mtended for the manifest- 
ation of the glory of Him, by whom, and for whom, all 
things were created, whether visible or invisible, whether 
in the earth or m the heavens. There is some reason to 
fear that Protestants, under the guise of a hyperspirituality, 
have gone too far in the opposite direction, to what is real- 
ly a materializing and physical hypothesis. When we dis- 
cover a disposition to banish m our mimds all intermediate 
spiritual agencies, and, by magnifying natural causes, to 
place the Deity at the most remote distance possible, it 
does really seem as though, if we could or durst, we would 
dispense with Ais presence also in the regulation of the 
universe. In all ages, a tendency to that sddduceeism 
which barely saves the doctrine of the soul’s existence in 
another state, has been held, and justly held, to be near of 
kin to infidelity, if not to downright atheism. Far better to 
believe too much on this subject than too little, even if we 
cannot agree, with Plato, that there is a presiding spiritual 
superintendence assigned to each celestial body. 


; A XXXV. ; | 
Three Hypotheses in respect to the Animation of the Heavenly 
- . Bodies. . | 
Pace 39, Line 7. ‘Qe 4 évovoa évrdc TG repedepsl rove 
Tw, kK.T. 4. We have here three hypotheses. The first. 
would make the. sun itself'‘an animated being; the second 
U2 
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would regard it as under the direction of an external angel, 
or Aainwy, having a material yet highly ethereal body, and 
making use of a sort of impulsive motion ; the third would 
sepresent it as under the care of a pure, unimbodied spirit 
or intellect (yA7 oaparoc ovea), either the Universal Nu- 
men, or sogre delegated power specially assigned to that 
office. If by the last is meant only a particular exercise of 
the energy of the Universal Soul (which view is perfectly 
consistent with his present argument against the atheist, 
although it does not fully agree with some things he says 
elsewhere), there would be no need of any defence of Plato 
against the charges to which we have referred. The sec- 
ond, however, as we have seen, may be held by a firm be- 
liever in the Christian revelation. The first is only the 
doctrine of the asima mundi applied to particular parts of 
the universe. It may be maintained, as Plato did maintain 
it, in perfect consistency with a pure theism, or a recogni- 
tion of an Eternal Spirit, not only above the anima mundi, 
but regarded, also, as its creator and constant gride. There 
is most abundant proof of this in the Timeeus, and, indeed, 
we have every reason to believe that Plato meant no more 
by his soul of the world, whether in respect to the universe 
or to particular parts, than Cudworth intends by his famous 
Plastic Nature, to which, in some places, he seems inclined 
to ascribe a species of obscure animate existence.* In fact, 
some such hypothesis must be adopted by those who would 
make nature a distinct thing from the Deity, or a subordi- 
mate cause under the Divine reasen and wisdom; as all 
must do who are averse to the doctrine that God does all 
things by his own immediate agency, or the systematic in- 
tervention of angelic or spiritual beings. The only escape 
from one or the other of these is in that philosophy of oc- 
cult qualities, which is a mere play upon words, a mere 
apology for ignorance, and which, when carried to its le- 
* Cudsoorth’s Intellectual System, vol. i., page 346, Engl. ed. 
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gitimate results, is, as we have seen, the moet favourable of 
all hypotheses to atheism. 

The independent, unoriginated essence (atré6e0¢), which 
is above nature and above the soul of the world, is called, in 
the Timeus, ’Aidtoc Ilarfp, and represented as the genera.- 
tor of ~vy7, and even of Novc. Elsewhere, and especially 
in the Republic, Plato is fond of styling him Td ’Aya0éy, 
The Good. 


XXXVI. 
Ins “Oxnua, or Vehiculum Mundi. Examination of a Re- 
markable Passage from Euripides. 


Pace 39, Line 17. éy dpnacy Eyovoa hiv fAsov. This 
cannot be rendered, having the sun in a chariot or ochicle; 
for the sense evidently requires that the sun itself be re. 
garded as the rebiculum of the indwelling spirit. ’E» here 
is equivalent to in loco-—éy dppaciyv—ae dpara—in loco 
currus—for a vekicle.* By a similar phraséology, the body 
is elsewhere styled dynua, uehiculum ; as in the Timzus, 
41,C.: éubcbdoag a elc Synua. In that place, however, 
Plato has reference, not to the animating souls of the heav. 
enly bodies, but to human souls, placed, or, as he says, 
sown there previous to their more intimate connexion with 
matter in their earthly existence, that they might learn thase 
wniversal truths which were to be recalled to recollection 
in their subsequent stage of being. 

In the Troades of Euripides the same term is applied, in 
& manner directly the opposite of this, to signify, not the 
corporeal vehiculum, but the animating, moving power. . On 
account of its deep, intrinsic interest, we give the passage 
in full, and dwell upon it at some length : 

* So, also, Laws, xi., 913, C.: bv otolg nexrijcbat. 

+ Compare Origen contra Celsum, ii., 60. From this came these 
' doctrines which Origen held respecting the pre-existance of souls. 
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"D vic Sxqua, agxi yi Exar Edpay 
"Ooric 61’ el at dvorénactog eldévas, 
Zeve, elt’ avéyayn giceos, elre votc Bporay, 
Tpoonvéduny oe: xavta yap du’ dpdgov 
Bafvay xeAevOov, xara Aixny ta Suqr’ dyece. 
O Thou who guid’st the rolling of the earth, 
And o’er it hast thy throne, whoe’er thou art, 
Most difficult to know—the far-famed Jove, 
Or nature’s law, or reason, such as man’s— 
I thee adore, that, in a noiseless path, 
Thy steady hand with justice all things rules. 

-‘Buripides, Troades, 890. 


’ We do not know which to admire most, the philosophy’ 
or the poetica] beauty of these remarkable lines. The ex- 
pression, xanl vic Eywy Edpay, relieves them, in our view, 
from all liability to the charge of pantheism. These words, 
in the connexion in which they appear, are only applicable 
to what Plato styles avy} vrepxoopla; a soul which, al- 
though pervading, is also, at the same time, above, and dis- 
tinct from, the world or universe which it moves; for y7 
here is evidently to be taken in this large sense. The last 
line, also, can only be referred to a moral power, not only 
far above pantheism, but also that view which delights in 
contemplating a God of mere intelligence. It indicates a 
special moral providence, looking to ends and varied by 
events, yet at the same time general, administered by un- 
broken and harmonious laws, pervading all nature, silent in 
their operation, traversing a noiseless path (de’ dwogov Bai- 
vay xedevOov) ; the universal moving power of earth (mun- 
di vehsculum); influencing and controlling all things, and 
yet in its secret springs unsearchable (dvorémacrog eldé- 
vat); ruling in the earthquake, the fire, and the tempest, 
yet, in itself, not the earthquake, nor the storm, but the stilZ 
small voice of mind, specially and for special ends control- 
ling matter. | 

4o Plutarch, writing of the Divine Logos, or Reasan, ia 
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the government of the world, uses almost the very words of 
Euripides, if he did not rather intend a quotation: dwrij¢ 
yap ‘'O GEIOZ AOLOS drpeocdshe éors xai du’ dyodov Bal- 
vav KedevOov ta Ovnra dye xaTta dixny. Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiri. We may compare with this a passage from 
~ Seneca, Nat. Q., lib. ii., 14: Deum illum maximum poten- 
tissimumque, qui ipse vehit omnia (mundi vehiculum), qui 
ubique et omnibus presto est. Compare, also, a passage 
‘of one of the lost tragedies of Euripides, as it is quoted by 
Eusebius, Prep. Evang., xiii., page 681 : 

L2 rdv avroguy, tov év alBepiy 

. Pipuby ravrov gtaw tunrétav®. 

Thou self-sprung Being that dost all infold, 

And tn thine arms heaven's whirling fabric hold. 
The idea expressed by such phrases as those on which we 
have been just commenting, may have been more ancient 
than Plato or Euripides, and may have given rise to the 
mythological representation of the chariot and horses of the 
‘sun, It is more likely, however, that the poetical repre- 
sentation may have suggested the language here employed. 
We have also in the Phedrus (246, A.) this same compar- 
ison, by which man, in his compound being, is likened to a 
chariot and horses, with their charioteer, representing re- 
spectively his animal and his rational nature, 


Second Grand Division of the Argument. Doctrine of a 
Special Providence. Mistake of Cudworth. 

Pace 42, Line 10. Tov dé tpyotpevov pay deovs elvaz, 
2) dpovrivery d2, x... A. We come now to the second 
grand division of the subject, and one, the treatment of 
‘ which will probably be more satisfactory to the reader, pre. 
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senting, as it does, less of subtle physico-metaphysical dis» 
cussion, and more that is in strictest harmony with the Holy 
Scriptares. The author is now to prove the doctrine of a 
special providence against those who speculatively admitted 
the existence of a Deity, and yet could not believe that he 
concerned himself with the ordinary affairs of human life ; 
especially, what seemed to them of so little consequence— 
humana sins. Cudworth asserts that “ Plato,in his tenth 
book of Laws, professedly opposing the atheists, and under- 


taking to prove the existence of a Deity, does, notwithstand- 


ing, ascend no higher than to the Psyche, or Universal 
Mundane Soul, as the self-moving principle, and the imme- 
diate or proper cause of all the motion which is in the 
world. And this (he says) is all the God he there under- 
takes to prove.” This very learned man must have strange- 
ly overlooked the latter part of this book, upon which we 
are now entering, or he could not have made so incorrect 
an assertion. It is true, that all which his previous argu- 
ment has required as yet has been the existence of such a 
Psyche; but he now advances not only above self-motion, 
or psychical power, to the second hypostasis of intelligence, 
or Nove (as it may be regarded when viewed according to 
the statements and divisions of the Timzus), but also to 
that still higher degree which is above mind or intelligence, 
and which he elsewhere styles Td ’Aya6éy; including, in 
the idea, all moral attributes—justice and RETOENY: as well 
as benevolence and compassion. 

It 1s of this higher degree, or hypostasis, as we think it 
may be styled, that Plato, or some later Platonist, thus 
speaks, in that remarkable passage, contained in what is 
styled the second epistle to Dionysius, 312, E.: Iep? rév 
| wdvrov Bactdéa wéyr’ eoti, cai 2xefvov Evexa wavra~ Kai 
besivo alruov éndvreov rév naddy- debrepov 62 nxepi Td 
Sebrepa, xai tpitev Tepi ta tplta—* All things relate to 
the King of-all;end on his account are ali things; and he is 
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the cause of all things beautiful; but the second honours 
pertain to the second, and the third to the third.” In other 
words, He is the final, or moral,.as well as the designing, 
and. the efficient or psychical cause of all things (£vexa ob 
n@yvra); for the manifestation of whose moral glory all 
things are created, moved, and constantly governed. 

Every reader must admit that the admirable arguments 
which follow in the remainder of the book are generally in 
strict accordance with the Holy Scriptures, and that Plato 
even reasons on this part of his subject in a more religious 
manner than many nominally Christian writers ; much of 
whose theology and science might fairly be ranked with 
the very atheism with which he is here contending. 


—, XXXVIIL | 
The Greek Words for Blessedness, Happiness, Fortune, §e. 


Pace 42, Line 14. dAnOeig pev obk ebdaluovec, Sbfatc 
62 etdatpoviléuevar, x. +. A. The words etdaiuwy, cidas- 
povia, de not refer simply to a state of present pleasure or 
enjoyment; for, in thet sense, the poets and others were 
right in asserting, and the philosopher could not deny, that 
wicked men are often happy. Evéaiver, in its primitive, 
etymological import, has a much higher sense than this; a 
sense derived to it at that time, when Aafywey remained un- 
impaired in its significance as one of the Divine names, 
and had not yet been corrupted into that atheistic sense of 
Fortune which.it subsequently acquired in the natmral de- 
generacy of man and of language. From ev and Aaluwy, it 
would etymologically signify one who had the favour of 
#leaven ; and its purest meaning would be best expressed 
by our good old Saxon word bicssed. It refers not simply 
to a.man's present state of feeling or enjoyment, but to the 
whole of his being and hie relation to the whole ; so that 
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one in the midst of the most acute pain, like the martyrs in 
the flames, might be evdafzwy ; while another, in the pres- 
ent enjoyment of all the pleasures of sense, might be d6Ac- 
o¢: as Socrates, in the Gorgias, describes the life of the 
sensualist as devoc wai aloypdc xai dO0Aco¢, and asks if any 
one would dare to call such etdaipovac, or blessed, édy 
adbivuc Eywo Ov déovra:— even if they have in the 
greatest abundance all that their souls may desire.” Gor- 
gias, 494, E. This is also the meaning of Solon in that 
moet celebrated account which Herodotus. gives of his in- 
terview with Croesus; although he sometimes uses 5A6c0¢ 
instead of evdainwy, out of accommodation to the language 
of the sensual Phrygian. 

Plato himself clearly gives this as the radical idea of the 
word, and seems evidently to allude to its etymology when 
he says, ov ydp "ANEY TE OEQON pqroré tic eidaipwv 
éoriy—* Without the Gods no man can be called evdaiuwy, 
blessed, or happy.” So, also, in the Timaus, 90, D.: Act 
d2 Sepanevovta rd Yeiov, ExovTd re "ET pada xexoopnué- 
.vov Tov AAIMONA fovotxor ev ait diadepbvrwc "ETAAT- 
‘MONA elva:—‘ He must be blessed beyond all others who 
cultivates the divine, and who has ever in harmony within 
him the indwelling God.” The juxtaposition of terms here 
leaves no doubt that there was intended an allusion to the 
.radical sense and etymology of the word. ‘There is the 
-same allusion in the Orestes of Euripides : 

"Orav & 6 AAIMON "EY 6:46 11 dei ¢iduy ; 
. Gpxel yap abracg ‘0 GEOL, dgedely Vehav. - 
When God his blessing grants, what need of friends t 


A friend above supplies the soul’s desire. 
Euripides, Orestes, 660. 


These lines are-quoted by Aristotle in the discussion of the 


question, érepov etdaluwr defosras diAwy 7 un; Ethic. 
Nicomach., ix.,9. Even this cold and: passionless writer 
tells us that happiness (evdacuovia) is a divine thing (Jeloy 


€ 
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vt), and without the favour of Heaven cannot grow on the 
soil of earth: El péy ody nai dAdo Tt Seay éore dopnua 
avOpurrote, evAoyov Kai THv-evrdaipoviay Sedadoroy elvas 
—‘ If, therefore, there is any other thing which is the gift 
of the Gods, it is reasonable to suppose that happiness is 
Heaven’s own peculiar boon.” - Ethic. Nicomach., lib. i., 9. 
For similar passages, the reader is referred to his Ethic. 
Eudem., lib. i., 8; Ethic. Nicomach., lib. i., 12; and, espe- 
cially to lib. x., 8, where, treating of evdaipovia in ita other 
aspect, as an active exercise of the soul, instead of simply 
a state of well-being, he defines it to be @ contemplative 
energy—dewpytinn évépyeca—such as we have supposed 
(page 225) to form.the chief element in the bliss of the 
heavenly world. It is this which, in his view, constitutes 
the happiness of the Deity, and of that-human state which. 
is nearest to the divine. In proof of it, he asserts that no 
one of the inferior animals can ever be styled evdaiuwy, be- 
cause the term implies a state possible only in relation to a 
religious and rational being, or one who could be sensible 
of the blessedness of the Divine favour: To pév yap ded 
Tac 6 Bioc ebdaipwv: toic & dvOpwrotc é’ bcov dpoiwud 
TL THE ToLtatTns éEvepyeiac trdpyer* TOV OC GAAwWY CowY 
ovdév evdapovel, erred?) ovdapov Korvwvet Sewplac: Kai @ 
padadov vrdpye Td Yewpety, kai ebdaovety. Wherefore, 
as he says in what follows, every such a one is VeogiAéo- 
rTatoc, or most beloved of Heaven. It will be seen how 
visibly, in all these extracts, can be traced the radical, ety- 
mological idea of the term, as it was exhibited in the most 
primitive Greek, and how very similar it is to the corre- 
sponding one presented. in the Bible, although the former 
may not be taken in so elevated a sense, and perhaps nev- 
er comes up to the full etymological import which may 
fairly be supposed to be contained in its component parts. 
The Scriptures speak of it as the blessedness of that raan 
who enjoys the Divine favour: Blessed is the man (or peo- 
X 
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pie) whose God is the Lord ; blessed are they who dwell in 
thy house; who remain in the secret place of the Most High; 
who abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Thy favour is 
life, and thy loving kindness is better than life. 

Avodaipwyr and dvodaimovia as clearly express the oppo- 
site view, namely, not merely present misery, but the state 
of one visited by the displeasure of Heaven. It is thus re- 
peatedly used by Ccdipus, in the Phenisse of Euripides, 
when lamenting his wretched condition as one pursued 
from his earliest years by the wrath of the Gods, on account 
of his own sins and his father's impious disobedience to 
the oracle : 

"APAS rapadabor Aatov xal-rasoi dove. 
ob yap, .. . 
Gvev Sey Tov, tabr’ Lunyavgaduny. 
elev rh dpdou 397 5 AYEAAIMON Eyé. 
; Phenissa, 1626. 

In its later applications, ebdapovia loses much of its old 
religions sense, and degenerates into a synonyme of etrv- 
xa, or good fortune, losing almost entirely its etymological 
reference to the favour of an overruling divinity. In this it 
shares the corruption of its principal component part, daé- 
poy. For a most striking illustration, however, of the rad- 
ical primitive difference between evdaluwy and evrvyfe, 
we may refer to Euripides, Medea, 1225: : 

Ovatay ydp obdeic torly "EYAAIMQN ¢vcet : 


SAbou & éxebpvévroc, "EYTYXEZTEPOE 
dAAov yévotr’ av GAdeor, "EYAAIMQN @ dy ob. 


. By nature none of mortal race are blessed 
When wealth flows in, one man may be more happy 
Thau others of his race, but none are blessed. 


The contrast between this beautiful Greek word and the 
one by which it is generally rendered in our own tongue is 
very striking. The Saxon happiness is from hap, signifying 
luck, fortune, or chance ; a sense to which the Greek, as we 
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have seen, subsequently degenerated. The true etymolo- 

gical meaning, therefore, of heppy, is that given by Web- 

ater, namely, ‘receiving good from something that comes te 
us unexpectedly, or by chance, that ts, foriunais, or lucky.” 

The same lexicographer says afterward, that “he only can 

be called happy who enjoys the favour of God ;” but this is 

an idea which was subsequently ingrafted on the pagan 
root by the Christian theology. The original Saxon word 

had nothing of the rd Jeiow or divine about it. - . 

SEE 
XXXIX. 

Atheistic Argument against Providence drawn am the Pros- 
perity of the Wicked. Plato's Lenguage compared with 
thas of the Scripivres. 

Page 43, Live 3. "H zal mpd¢ rédoe lows dvogiove dv- 
Opcirrouc spay EXOdvrac ynpatotc, x. +r. A.— When you 
behold men growing old, who continue unholy even to 
the very end of life, leaving children and children’s chil- 
dren in the highest honours—then are you disturbed at the 
sight,” &c. In what striking language is this same diffi- 
culty set forth in the Holy Scriptures, not only as perplex- 
ing the mass of mankind, but also as oceasioning, at times, 
painful doubts even to the acknowledged people of God. 
Compare the complaint of Asaph in the lxxiii. Psalm: 
But as for me, my feet were almost gone, my stepe had well- 
' igh stipped. For I was envious at the foolish, when I saw 
the prosperity of the wicked. Wherefore his people backslide ;* 


* We prefer this rendering for the Hebrew 31, as it may mean 


to turn back, as well as to turn to, or return; although the latter is 
the most usual sense in this conjugation. It may alao mean, they 
turn themsclees with astonishment and perplexity, as to some wondrous 
spectacle; ip which sense it would well correapond to the Greek rq- 
pérry, as used here by Plato. 
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and they say, Doth God know? And is there'a providence 
tn the Most High? So, also, Job, with still more resem- 
blance to the passage before us: Wherefore do the wicked 
live, become old, yea, are mighty in power? Job, xxi., 7. 
The sentiment may be frequently met with in classic an- 
tiquity. It has formed the constant complaint of the virtu- 
ous when desponding, and the standing objection of the 
skeptic. Asin Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. iii., 33-36, 
where the doubting Cotta goes into a long enumeration of 
the virtuous men who had been neglected of Heaven, and 
of the impious who had been blessed, apparently, with the 
highest prosperity. Speaking of the tyrant Dionysius (sec. 
85), he says, Hunc igitur nec Olympius Jupiter fulmine 
percussit, nec Esculapius misero diuturnoque morbo tabe- 
scentem interemit. Atque in suo lectulo mortuus, in rogo 
illatus est; eamque potestatem quam ipse per scelus erat 
nactus, quasi justam et legitimam, hereditatis loco, filio tra- 
didit. In the same strain, sec. 32: Dies deficiat, si velim 
numerare quibus bonis male evenerit, nec minus si comme- 
morem quibus improbis optime. And then he proceeds to 
relate the cases of Marius, Cinna, Dionysius, together with 
the saying of the snarling Diogenes respecting Harpalus : 
Diogenes quidem cynicus dicere solebat, Harpalum, qui 
temporibus illis predo in Pamphylia felix habebatur, contra 
Deos testimonium dicere, quod in illa. fortuna tam diu vive. 
ret. Cic., De Nat. Deor., iii., 34. 
Some minds, otherwise serious and thoughtful, have been 
almost driven to atheism by it; as is represented in those 
desponding lines with which Claudian commences one of 
his poems: - 
. Sepe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, 
Curarent Superi terras, an nuflus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 
Nam cum dispositi queesissem feedera mundi, - 
Preescriptosque mari fines, annisque meatus, 
Et lucis noctisque vires : tane ominia rebar 
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Consilio firmata Dei— 

‘Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vezarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Religio.—Claudian. in Rufinum, i., 12. 

But, while it has disturbed the pious in their desponding 
moods, it has formed the standing jest of the scoffer ; as in 
the story of the atheist Diagoras, Cicero, De Nat. Deor., 
iii., 37: At Diagoras quum Samothraciam venisset, Atheos 
ille qui dicitur, atque ei quidam amicus, “ Tu, qui Deos pu- 
tas humana negligere, nonne animadvertis, ex tot tabulis 
pictis, quam multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in por- 
tumque salvi pervenerint?” Ita fit, inquit. Illi enim nun- ) 
quam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt, in marique perierunt. 
So, also, that malignant buffoon Aristophanes puts a similar 
profane jest in the. mouth of the travestied Socrates : 

kal Tg O ppe ov Kai Kpovioy Suv Kai BexxecéAnve, 

elmep BddAdAet Tove émidpKove, TH¢ obyi Limwr’ evérpyoer ; 

obd? KAedvypov, obd? Ogwpor ; xalrot opddpa y’ elo’ éxlopxot. 

GAAG Tov abrov ye veov BaAAe, Kat Zobviov axpov ’AOnvéwr, 

kai Ta¢ dpi¢ Tac peydAac’ Th uabey ; ob yap 63 Spi éxopxel, 

Nubes, 398. 

If either Xenophon or Plato are entitled to the least credit, 
hothing could be more directly opposed to his real and most 
cherished sentiments. 


XL. 


The Singular Word ’Arodtonourréopat, and the Remarkable 
Use made of it by Plato. 


Pace 44, Ling 9. ’AAA’ ééy trwe olov drodtorourjoac- 
@a:. ‘This is a very peculiar and significant word, used by 
Plato, in the few cases in which it occurs, to express the 
strongest abhorrence, and generally employed in reference 
to some wickedness of peculiar enormity. It signifies, io 

X 2 
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avert the Divine wrath by expiatory sacrifices or religious 
rites of the most solemn kind ; from dé, Aré¢, and Tout}, a 
solemn religious procession. In accommodation to the lan- 
guage of a later age, it might be rendered, to exorcise ; since 
this term also comes from another part of a similar cere- 
mony, performed for a similar purpose, namely, to avert, or 
send away, evil. We may compare with this the derivative 
noun, arodtoroutjoetc, as used, Laws, lib. ix., 854, B., C. 
That passage is deserving of attention, as being, in some 
respects, one of the most deeply impressive, for its moral 
bearings, of any to be found in the Platonic dialogues. The 
- subject is sacrilege, and during the discussion the legislator 
‘ introduces a law against it with this most solemn mpootuov, 
or preamble: “One conversing with, and exhorting the 
man, whom some evil desire, enticing by day and exciting 
by night, was tempting to the commission of this horrid 
crime of sacrilege, might thus say—-O, sir, it is no evil mere- 
ly human, nor any temptation sent from Heaven, that urges 
you on to this sin, but 4 certain innate phrensy which grows 
wn men from old and unexpiated sins (olotpég tig Euvduevos 
éx wadaw nai dxabdprwr roic dvOperote. ddicnudtav), 
ever restless (rreptdepépevoc dAsrnpiadnc), and calling for 
vengeance on itself.” He seems to have had in view a clase 
of men who would be styled, in modern phraseology, given 
over—almost, if not wholly, past their day. of grace, or the 
reach of any reforming means—men in whom sin had be- 
come an olorpoc, a raging disease,* or phrensy, urging them 
on by a sort of maddening impulse, without the ordinary 
inducements of gain or sensual pleasure—men under the 
goadings of a keenly-sensible, yet utterly-depraved con- 
science, which could only find case in the commission of 
greater and still greater enormities drowning the recollec. 


* Such as, in the Gorgias, he styles éxovdoc, namely, apparently 
healed upon the surface, but alcerating in the bones below—an old 
and negleeted sore. 
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tion of the lesser, as though driven to wander about (dAcrn. 
piadnc) by an ever-restless internal Erinnys. 

To such a one he gives this most earnest and solemn ad- 
vice: "Oray coe mpoonitry tte THY ToLOvTwY doynaTor, 16¢ 
éni tag ’ATIOAIOTIOMITHEZEIS, 16: éxi ray Seay drortpo-. 
nalwy lepa ixéryc, lOe éxi rag téw dvdpdy dyabau Evvov- 
ciac, Tac Jé TOY Kany gevye aueTactpenTi, Kk. Tr. A.— 
‘When even such a thought should invade your mind, be- 
take yourself at once to the most solemn modes of expia- 
tion (drrodtorroutrjoetc) ; go as a suppliant to the shrines of. 
the wrath-averting divinities ; resort, without delay, to the 
assemblies of the good ; and fly, without turning or looking 
back, from all the associations of the bad; if, peradventure, 
thy wretched disease may be rendered lighter.” One is | 
strongly reminded of the angel’s urgent and alarming ex- 
hortation to Lot and his family, when he bids them fly from 
the impending doom of Sodom: Up! get thee out of this 
place ; escape for thy life ; look not behind thee ; tarry not in 
all the plain; haste to escape, lest thou be swept away. 

We may compare, in respeet to this most impressive 
word, another passage in the ninth book, 878, A., where. 
the legislator is speaking of a house that has been defiled 
with murder, and of the restoration of a family that has, in 
consequence, been rendered childless : tevtov npwroy pév 
xaOnjpacbat Kai anodienoynioacia Tov olxoy ypewy Kore 
aata vouoy. See, also, the Cratylus, 396, E.: avprov dé 
dmodcorounnadsuc0d Te wray, Kal naBapodpueda, eLevpdvrec 
boric Tay leptwy ta Ttovavta davdcg xabaipecy, It is ap- 
plied by Plutarch to an obnoxious person whom they would 
wish to send away—io exorcies as a troublesome spirit. 
This strong language Cesar is represented ag using in ref- 
erence to Cato: Kdtwvoc pév ob tapdbvtoc: éritndes yap 
avroy ele Kinpov dredterourqoayro. ‘Plutarch, Ces., 21. 

The verb drorouréw has the same meaning, and from 
this we have e aimilar word, with the same solemn reli- 
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gious import, which is used by the Septuagint to translate 
the Hebrew “xxty, or scapegoat. 'Aromoyratoc signifies a 
victsm to be sent away, with solemn religious rites, as an ex- 
piation ; and is very similar to dAczixaxoc and drorpérazoc, 
which are the more common terms in classic Greek. See 
Leviticus, xvi.,8: kAjpov Eva tT Kupiw wai KAnpov Eva tO 
drrorvoutrai ; so, also, in the tenth verse of the same chap- 
ter: tov éf:AdoacOa én’ atrov dore drooreiAa avrov eic 
THY drotounhyv. Clemens Alexandrinus uses it in the 
same peculiar sense: é7i pévy 7G dloTouThoe TaY KaKay, 
Strom., vii., 850.% —~ - | 
Plato could not have selected a stronger word to express 
his utter abhorrence of atheism. By such language, he 
represents it as that abominable spirit of all evil (if we may 
use the word spirit in so strange a connexion), which he 
had been endeavouring to averruncate, or exorcise, from the 
souls of the young persons whom he fancies himself so ten- 
derly, yet solemnly, addressing. Some of the expressions 
used in this passage, and in the parallel place quoted from 
the ninth book, would almost come up to the Scripture doc- 
trine of demoniacal possession or Satanic influence upon 
the soul. The word mpoovdy, which almost immediately 
follows, preserves the metaphor contained in amodconoum}- 
oac@at, and is in admirable keeping with the spirit of the 
whole passage. It suggests here the idoa of sudden evil, 
violently invading, and which can only be prevented by the 
most speedy and efficacious remedies. Viger and Ast 
would, most absurdly, substitute 7poidy for mpootdy, thereby 


* It is thus defined by Times in his Lexicon of peculiar Platonic 
phrases: droréurecOat xai dwOetofa: ta duapriara, ovunpaxropt 
Apopevog rH Act. The latter part of the compound may have the 
general sense of wéu7zw, but more probably has reference to rour# 
as significant of a solemn religious procession, or ceremony, by 
which evil was supposed to. be averted, and which is alike common 
to paganism and a corrupted species of Christianity. 
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utterly spoiling the metaphor, and weakening the force of 
the whole declaration. One proof that spoordy is the prop- 
er reading here may be derived from the parallel passage 
in the ninth book, where we have the same image convey- 
ed by a very similar word : bray oot npoorinry Te TwY TOE- 
obra doypdrwy—* when: any such thought shall invade 
you,” &c. 


XLI. 


Defect of Plato’s Theology in regard to the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment and the Necessity of Expiation. 


Paes 51], Line 3. rapatrnrovc. The true sense of Plato 
here, and in the subsequent argument, wherever this word 
is used, is best given by rendering it easily propitiated, as 
though it had been ebrapacrjrove. In translating an au- 
thor, we must take into view not only the peculiar circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded, and the peculiar phi- 
losophy and theology by which his mind was influenced, 
but we are bound to consider, likewise, how far modern 
philosophy and theology have affected certain terms in our 
own tongue, which otherwise would have been true repre- 
sentatives of his meaning, instead of conveying—as, ander 
such circumstances, they will be very likely to convey—an 
idea which was never intended. A due regard to this will 
sometimes require what may, perhaps, seem 2 paradox, 
_namely, a slight mistranslation of the letter in order to do 
justice to the spirit; or, in other words, to depart a little 
from the etymological sense in order. to preserve the sub- 
stance of the writer’s thought. Thus, here, for example, 
we shall certainly do Plato injustice, if we carry our Chris- 
tian theology along with us in the interpretation, and give 
to mapatrnrevc that sense which, standing alone, it would 
suggest to a Christian mind. The philosopher knew no- 
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thing of that great atenement which forms the basis of the 
Christian scheme. His asgument is therefore directed 
againet those who held that the Divine displeasure, even 
for the greatest offences, coald be averted by sacrifices, 
processions, vowe, and the mere ritual performances of ree 
ligion, without repefitance, or (which is of still greater ma- 
ment) without any sense of that need of expiation which 
‘was signified by the sacrifices they blindly offered. This 
JSeeling of the need of expiation was in some obscure way 
expressed in all the religions of antiquity. The true and 
perfect mode forms that peculiar doctrine of Christianity 
which distinguishes it from all others, and the belief of 
which, either in the substance or the type, has been, in all 
ages, the essential eletnent of the righteousness which és by 
Jaith. 

Could we trace anythiag of this in the lives oe wAtlaws 
of Plato and Socrates, we should indulge more hape of 
their salvation from it thén from any of those moral lessons 
truly beautiful amd sublime as they are —~ which have 
been left to us in their immortal dialagues. We are told, 
both by Plato and by Xenophon, that Socrates advised his 
friends to be diligent in offering their sacrifices upon the al- 
tars of their country’s religton. For this he has been gen- 
erally condemned (at least by Ohristian writers), ae giving 
a sanction to idolatry; but we have no hesitation in ex-. 
pressing the opinion, that in no part of his philosophy did 
he come nearer to Christianity and its central truth, and 
that on no other grounds could we entertein such hopes of 
his salvation; provided we can only believe that, in giving 
this advice, he had even the moet faint ellusion to the great 
and saving doctrine which all sacrifice was primitively in 
tended to represent. 

- We find, however, but little reference to this need of ex- 
piation in the writings of Plato, except, it might be, ia the 
case of such great and almost incurable sinners as are mea- 
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tioned in the passage lately quoted (page 247) from the 
niath beok of the Laws. A life of ascetic virtue was the 
remedy which he would in general propose ; although, in 
the pride of philosophy, he was but little aware how utterly 
defeetive is any thing which bears the name of human 
virtue, when laid by the side of that Holy Law which 
* pierces even to the dividing asunder of the soul and the 
spirit, and is a discerner of all the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” To a Christian mind this silence in regard te 
an atonement is the second great fault in Plato’s theology. 
The other is his doctrine of an original independent evil 
principle. This being closely connected with the dogma 
ef the innate evil of matter, through which the soul was 
tainted, led him naturally to teach an ascetic. mode of puri- 
fication to the exclusion of any external, forensic, and vica- 
vious atonement. He preached much and most eloquently 
againat the lusts of the flesh as the cause and essence of all 
depravity ; but his philosophy contains but slight recogni- 
tion of those sins of the sptrit in which the much-denounced 
body has no share, and which may be supposed to belong 
to a purely spiritual being as well as to one who is enclosed 
in the grossest robes of matter. Hence it is easy to see 
how these two errors, although apparently so remote, have 
a common origin and a common seat in depraved and blind- 
ed human nature ; and how all, whether out of the Church 
or in the Chureh, who have endeavoured to rectify it in a 
manner different from that pointed out in the Bible, have 
ever stumbled on this same point, namely, the teaching of 
an ascetic mode of purification, through the penances and 
mortification of the flesh, not as auxiliary and disciplinary, 
but as remedial and saving. 

In respect to the doctrine of an atonement, the Greek 
peets are more often in accordance with the Bible, and 
those traditions which had come down from a remote an- 
tiquity, than our philosopher. Even in the yery practices 
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whose superstitious observances he condemns, and justly 
condemns, there may be manifested that deep sense of the 
need of expiation which has been felt in all ages—which 
has formed a part of all false religions, and of all corruptions 
of the true—and which only finds repose in a believing and 
intelligent view of the doctrine of the cross. His argument, 
however, is sound, as directed against some of the practices 
which prevailed in the Greek religion, and which operated 
equally with atheism in encouraging the most abominable 
licentiousness ; for their great design was not so much to 
take away sin, or the consciousness of sin, as to avert its 
consequences.* 

It is the glory of the Gospel that God 1s rapasrnréc— 
that he can be propitiated ; while the awful sacrifice by 
which it is accomplished levels in the dust all the pride of 
human virtue, and all the lofty aspirations of human philos- 
ophy. It. relieves the penitent and believing spirit from 
that gloomy sentiment of the Grecian poet, which has ever 
weighed so heavily on the dark heathen mind— 


Aide yap dvorapairnro: ppévec}|— 


while yet-it gives no countenance to that false, presumptu- 
ous belief in the Divine placability, against which Plato is 
here contending, and on which some in our own day would 
lay so much. stress. With such, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, it is not the Divine mercy which they would exalt— 
for that has no meaning separate from the Divine justice— 
but, rather, that idol attribute of their,own imaginations, 
which is so well expressed, in this very argument, by the 
Greek word pg@vyia; that sluggish indolence, indifference, 
or good-nature, to use a common expression, which con- 
stitutes the prime attribute of the Deity of the ancient Ep- 
icurean and the modern sentimentalist. 


* See remarks on this distinction, note 1, page 4. 
+t Eschylas, Prom. Vinct., 34. 
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XLII. 


Highest Proof of the Divine Goodness, the a priori Conviction 
of the Moral Sense. 


Pace 51, Line 13. ’Aya@ouvc te nai dpiorove. The ap- 
peal is here directly to the moral sense. The intelligence 
and power of the Deity may be matters of inductive reason- 
lng, although: even for these, and especially the former, 
there may be as good a ground of belief in the a priori con- 
viction which every man possesses. But we may safely. 
say that no one really ever resorts to external induction for 
his own private individual satisfaction in the belief that God 
is good ; although on other grounds, and from other motives, 
it may sometimes be made the subject of speculative argu- 
ment. We cannot bear the contrary opinion. Just as by 
the laws of our minds we are compelled to assert that mat. 
ter has in itself no inherent property of motion, notwith- 
standing all mere inductive experience of an ever-restless, 
ever-moving world is in opposition to such an a priori con- 
viction ; 80, likewise, are we compelled to believe and feel 
that God is good, however much inductive argument from 
all the facts around us, in this world of disorder, might go 
towards maintaining the contrary dogma. Even those who 
assert most strenuously that the Divine benevolence is 
proved from the observation of external nature carry along 
with them this a priori conviction, without, perhaps, being 
aware of the fact, that from it is derived, to their own minds 
and the minds of others, the main force of every argument 
by which they would sustain their preconceived hypothesis. 
Let this innate conviction be utterly banished from the soul, 
and we might then see, if it were possible to put ourselves 
in that condition, what is the real strength, or, rather, real 
weakness of the a posteriori proof. Should even the great 
mass of facts which fall within the sphere of our observa- 

Y¥ 
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tion be favourable to such a position, yet what right would 
we have to extend this to the immense scale of the uni- 
verse, unless impelled to it by the unconscious working of 
this innate law of our moral nature? If this world were 
filled with happiness to overflowing, how could so narrow 
an induction date to step beyond its limits? What is our 
position, with infinite space all around us, and two illimita- 
ble eternities, before and behind us, that we should draw 
any inferences from a mere induction of facts as to the moral 
attributes of the Deity, unless in the soul itself there is 
some sure foundation for faith in their existence? If, how- 
ever, on the other hand, we are actually compelled to re- 
verse the picture, and to assert that misery, in our wor}d at 
least, forms the rule, and happiness the exception—if the 
Bible tells we that man is burn to sorrow—-if Plato declares 
that our good things are much fewer in number than our evil 
things—and if the true voice of humanity has responded in 
all ages to these assertions both of profane and Holy Writ 
on what ground can.we yet cling to the belief in the Di- 
vine benevolence, except by relying on the deep conviction 
of that moral sense, which tells us, and, even though worlds 
on worlds should exhibit facts to the contrary, would still 
tellus, that God ts good. . , 

If no induction can prove it, neither can any indaction 
strip us of the belief as long as the soul remains true to her- 
self. There ie within us something higher than the spec- 
wlative or the inductive reason, which exclaims, as the 
spontaneous sentiment of the soul, which she can neifher 
demonstrate nor reject, If there be a-God, he must be good, 
and must delight in goodness. The Judge of all the Earth 
enust do right. In proof of this, Plato does not hesitate to 
appeal here to the consciences even of his supposed oppo- 
nents, and therefore he says, névre Svrer—aill fe of us, 
namely, the three parties to the dialogue, and the two ime- 
Binary disputants who speculatively deny @ providence ; as 
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nrech a8 to say, Here we all ngree—here there is no need 
of argument; we all admit that, if there ts a God, he must 
be good, however much we mey differ as to thet in which 
his gvodness consists. 


XLII. 

Sublime Mode in which the Bible represents the Divine Prov- 
sdence and Omniscience as contrasted with all mere Philom 
ophizing on these Attributes. Analysis of the Greek Word 
"Avdpela, as denoting one of the Cardsnal Virtues of Soul. 


Paoe 62, Lanz 2. Awilar yap ixyover, x.r.A. By con- 
necting this ‘with what is said, page 46, line 10, dgerijc piv 
dvdpelay viva, dudlav 68, suxiac, we get the whole argu- 
ment, which may be thas stated: We adnnt the Gods to be 
geod.: dvdpeta is a purt of virtue; desde iz its opposite ; 
dpyta isthe offspring of de:Aia : therefore tt cannot be through 
dpyta and pubvpia that the Gods negtect the affaire of men. 
He had befere preved that it could not be from want of 
power. This is conclusive. As a matter of reasoning, it is 
admirably stated, and is {m itself unanswerable. And yet 
in a manser how different from all this perade of argument 
‘do the Scriptures treat thie subject of the Divine providence 
and omniscience. How sublimely do they assume all these 
positions, without reasoning at ali about them. The Lord 
looks down from heaven. His eyes behold, and his eyelids try 
the ways of the children of men. He knoweth our sitting down 
and our rising up. He understarideth our thought afar off. 
He never slumbereth nor sleepeth that keepeth Israel. As the 
mountains aré round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people from henceforth and for evermore. The eyes 
of the Lord ave m every place, bekoiding the evil and the goed. 
This is the style worthy of a Divine revelation; and how 
poor aves our cold philosephizing, even in its best, end loft- 
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iest, and most religious efforts, appear in the comparison. 
Who can turn from the Grecian poets and philosophers, 
with all their acknowledged excellences—yea, even from 
the almost divine Plato himeelf—to the Holy Scriptures, 
without feeling, for the time, a conviction amounting to the 
full assurance of absolute certainty, that the latter is indeed 
from Heaven—the voice of God, and not of man? 

The term dydpefa, here used, would seem, if etymologi- 
cally considered, to be improperly applied to the Deity. 
This objection, however, is entitled to but little weight. 
The word is applicable to spiritual energy of any kind, as 
well as to that which is properly human. It denotes, strict- 
ly, energy of soul, or strength of will ; not merely in the 
sense of physical power, outwardly to execute its volitions, 
but rather as a pure, internal, spiritual force, by which one 
man or one being may differ from another. . There may be 
a good will, yet weak ; but when this moral strength is add- 
ed to the other cardinal virtues, the many character is said 
to be complete, and hence the name. It is what the Apos- 
tle means by the word dperf (the same with the Latin vir. 
tus, from a similar etymology), when he says, Add io your 
faith virtue. In the Laches, 192, D., Plato defines it as 
kaptepia tic THe puync. Elsewhere, connecting it with all 
the virtues, he describes the truly brave man as one who 
fears nothing which ought not to be feared, while, at the same 
time, he fears everything which ought to be feared ; thus view- 
ing it as in unison with the highest wisdom, and as utterly 
opposed to that blind, counterfeit foolhardiness which has 
no relation to the rational soul, but belongs as much to the 
beast as to a human being... Hence he shows that “the 
truly brave, since he must know what is truly good, must 
necessarily partake of righteousness, temperance, and holi- 
ness ; because to him alone it pertains, by reason of this 
virtue, to have a true fear in regard to God and man, so as 
to. fear what ought.to be feared, and to be ever bold when 
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engaged in right and duty” (vide the Laches, 199, D.); thus 
making dvdpeia the support and life of all the othér virtues, 
according to a favourite theory, that they are all, when gen- 
uine, essentially connected ; that, where one exists, all exist 
in a greater or less degree ; and that, where one is want- 
ing, all are to be suspected of spuriousness. 

In this sense of energy of will* it is properly applied to 
the Deity, notwithstanding the apparent etymological incon- 
sistency. It strikingly suggests that definition of the Divine 
nature which Aristotle ascribes to Plato, namely, “ zhat 
whose very essence is energy” —1j dpyn No ovela évépyetd éo~ 
rey; that which must act with an intensity of energy pro- 
portioned to an infinite nature, ever in harmony with itself, 
and ever in the most vehement and burning opposition to all 
that is unlike. See remarks on this passage of Aristotle, 
page 190. 

AetAla is the opposite of dvdpefa. In some respects it 
is nearly synonymous with paGupia, easiness, fickleness, or 
weakness of will. Tpudn, effeminacy, the result of sensuality. 
No terms, certainly, could be more remote from any right 
conception of a spiritual God. To such as those with whom 
Plato supposes himself contending, and to all who deny a 
special providence (although they may not see the logical 
. consequences as the philosopher has analyzed them), may 
be applied the language of the Bible: Ye thought that I was 
altogether such a one as yourselves. And yet men of this 
description often assume to be under the teaching of a high- 
er philosophy than those weak and simple ones, who ima- 
gine that their smallest sins and their lightest cares are the 
objects of God’s special regard. 7 . 

Philosophical theism often seems to talk very piously, 


* We would ever use the term will, in such a connexion as this, in 
its highest import, as distinguished from animal wilfulness, or mere 
volition, and as ever conjoined with reason ; or, as Cicero defines it, 
Voluntas cst que quid cum ratione destderat. 
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and to claim the merit of being very religious, because it 
graciously admits the Divine existence and intelligence, 
while yet it denies everything which could make that ex- 
istence an object of love, or fear, or of any interest of any 
kind beyend what might be felt in the contemplation of a 
mathematical theorem. The ancient Epicureans some- 
times affected this kind of sentimental religionism,* some 
specimens of which we find admirably set forth, in all their 
bollowness, in Cicero’s treatise De Natura Deorum, lib. i., 
8.41: Ac etiam de sanctilate, de pietate scripsit Epicurus. 
At que modo in his loquitur?) U+t Coruncianum aut Scevo- 
lam pontifices maximos te audire dicas: non eum, qui sus- 
tulerit omnem funditus religionem? Quid est enim, cur 
Deos ab hominibus celendos dicas, quum Dii non modo ho- 
maines non colant, sed omnino nihil curent, nihil agant? 
Sec. 42: Horum enim sententie omnium non modo super- 
atitionem ‘tolluat, in qua inest timor inanis Deorum ; sed 
etiam religionem, que Deorum cultu pio continetur. Sec. 
43: Epicurus vere ex animis hominum eztrarit radicibus 
redigionem, quam Diis immortalibus et opem et gratiam sus- 
tulit. Qawm enim optimam et prestantissimam naturam Dei 
dicat esse, negat idem esse in Deo gratiam. Tollit id quod 
maxime proprium est optime prestantissimeque nature. 
How well, also, might what follows apply to those sen- 
timental followers of Spinoza, who, rapt in philosophical 
adoration of “the holiness of nature and of the awe of the 
infinite,” do yet, in their high and transcendental spiritual- 
ity, so vehemently condemn the sensual philosophy of Epi- 
curus. At enim liber est Epicurei de sanctitate. Ludimur ab 
homine non tam faceto, quam ad scribendi licentiam libero. 
Que enim potest esse sanctiias, si Dit humana non curant ? 


* This word cannot probably be fouad in any English dictionary, 
end yet nothing seemed so well adapted to the idea we wished to 
#xpress, namely, that species of scientific piety which abounds se 
much in such modern boeks as Nichols’s Architectuse of the Heav- 
ens, and in the tectures of Dr. Dionysius Lardner. 
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* XLIV. 


The True Dignity of Man his Religious Nature. Analysis 
of the Words Xéb6ac, Evoébaa, dc, 


Pacs 53, Lice 2. Obxevy 69 rays dvOpuniva mpayyaTa 
the te éupoyou peTréys pivews dua, xal Seocebéctaroy, x. 
t. A. This is said by way of magnifying the importance 
of man; although, even when regarded as one of the least 
parts of the universe, he would not, es has been shown, be 
beneath the care of a special providence. Two things are 
said to enhance his dignity. He partakes of an animated 
nature, and he is of all animals the most religious. Com- 
pare the Protagoras, 522, A.: "Erreed7) dé 6 dvO@pwnoe Selac 
peréxes polpac, mpairoy piv dia tiv rou Yeo Mvyyéveay, 
Cour pévoy Yeovc Evducoe, kal Emiycipss Bwpote te lipbec- 
Gat xai dydAuara Oeoyv— And since man shares in the 
divine, he alone, of all animals, through his relationship to 
the Deity, believes in the existence of Gods, and undertakes 
to establish altars in their honour.” Compare, also, Ovid, 
Metamorph, lib. i., 70: 

Sanctius his animal eee capacius alte 
‘Deerat adhuc— 

Pronaque quum spectant saitantis Cetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri_ 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere valtus. 


neice npéyuara is equivalent here to of dvOpurrot ; 
the form of the words being probably affected by the neuter 
Cdov. For the same reason we have atré instead of avrbc 
which we should have expected. It is by the attraction of 
féev, understood or implied in Gowy. See remarks on this 
peculiarity of the Greek language, page 208. It is, how 

ever, to be used here as if connected with dvOpwrec ; a 
is the same as though we should say in English, the animal 
man itself is the most religious, &c. 
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The words Seosebéoraroy, Seooébera, are etymologically 
formed on the same idea with the Hebrew phrase, ney 
nim, the fear of the Lord, which is the Old Testament 
term for religion or piety. Aesotdaruovia contains etymolo. 
gically the same radical conception, but is almost always 
used in a lower and somewhat bad sense, as, for example, 
by Paul, Acts, xvii., 22. It partakes of the degeneracy of 
its component, dafuwy; and as that became only another 
name for Fortune, so this sinks down into superstition, or 
that fear and worship of Fortune, Destiny, and other ima- 
ginary personifications, which is closely allied to atheism. 
Ae:ordainovia is seldom, if ever, taken for the pure and 
reverential fear of God; while, on the other hand, deogé- 
6e1a, or its equivalent, evoé6era, is made the parent of all 
the other virtues, and the first in the estimation of Heaven. 
Thus Plato speaks of it in the -Epinomis, or whoever was 
the author of that dialogue: peicov ydp pépiov dperic un- 
dei tac nore TreiOy tHe evaebeiac r@ Sunto yévet. Epi- 
nomis, 989, B. To the same effect Sophocles, in the Phi- 
loctetes, 1442 : 

Etoebeire rpdc Seotc : 
we TEAN’ Exavra debrep’ fryeirar Tarhp 
Zevo. ob yap nbotbeca cvvOvaoxet Bporoic - 
Kav (aot, xdv Savocw, obk axdAdvrat ; 
or, in other words, all virtues arising out.of mere earthly re- 
lations are temporary, and must perish. Piety alone survwwes 
the grave. The primary root, oé6ac, signifying wonder, as- 
tonishment, awe, is sometimes used for the very Numen or 
Divinity himself, examples of which are frequently to be 
found in Pindar and Aschylus. The verb is sometimes 
apparently employed for rizgy, to signify reverence towards 
human magistrates. This, however, is only a secondary 
“sense, and the primary still holds its place in the ancient 
idea that magistrates represented the Divine authority,‘and 
that judges stood to us in the place of the Elohim. The 
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ultimate radical may be the Hebrew yaw, juravil, and this 
perhaps remotely connected in meaning with yay, the sa- 
cred number seven. 


XLV. 


Men compared to Sheep of the Divine Pasture. Language 
of Plato on this Subject in Harmony with the Scriptures. 


Pace 53, Luvs 6. Gedy ye piv erhuard paper elvac, x. 
t. 4, This comparison is quite a favourite with Plato. 
Thus Socrates says in the Pheedon, 62, B.: ’AAAd réde 
yé poe doxet ed AéyeoOat Td Yeods eivar Huiov tov ereps- 
Aovpévove, kal hudc rove dvOparoue Ev Téy Krnudtwr ToIG 
Yeoic elva:c—“ This seems to me to be well said, that the 
Gods are our keepers, and that we are among their flocks 
or possessions ;” from which he deduces an admirable ar- 
gument against the lawfulness of suicide. - It is worthy of 
note, too, that this is evidently referred to as a saying which 
had’ come down from the olden time; and in this light it 
furnishes a pleasing evidence of the piety and sound reli- 
gious philosophy of the primitive or patriarchal ages. The 
same comparison may be found in Plato’s romance of At- 
lantis, where he speaks of the caré which the Gods took of 
the ‘inhabitants of that blessed isle, and in which he repre- 
sents them as forming a perfect theocracy : xa? xatouxioay- 
rec olov voueic xThuata Kai rola Kai Spéppata éauTay 
jude Erpepov. Critias,109,C. Compare the present trea- 
tise, page 69, line 2: Edupayor dé Hiv Veol te dua nai 
dainovec tyusic & ad xrfpara Sedv nat darsdvav— The 
Gods end Genii are our helpers, for we are the flocks or 
possessions of the Gods and guardian divimities.” 

Whatever may have been the origin of the sentiment and 
of the expression, it is, with the exception of the use of the 
plaral Sedv, not only purely Scriptural in ‘its conception, 
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but also im the very language. For proof of this, compare 
°Psalm c., 8: For we are his people and the sheep of his pas- 
ture. He hath made us, and his are we; as the Hebrew, 
ame 1% in accordance with the Keri, should be translated. 
He will feed his flock like a shepherd. Isaiah, xl., 11. From 
this ancient idea of the resemblance which the Divine as 
well as kingly authority bore to the pastoral relation, came 
the noun rroupfy, in that frequent Homeric meaning of ruler 
or shepherd of the people— 
"Ayapiuvove routve Aady— 
as also the verb 7ouafvo, in that sense of ruling which we 
find in the Septuagint version of Psalm ii., 9; Matthew, ii., 
6; Rev., ii., 27; vii. 17; xii, 5; xix., 15. 


XLVI. : 
Peculiarity of certain Negative Forms of Greek Verbs. 


Pace 55, Lines 1, 2. "ExiusAovupév ...dpedovyts. Why 
does the positive, in thia word, take the middle or deponent, 
and the negative or privative the active voice? It may be 
difficult to explain the philosophy of this and of many other 
maatters in the Greek, yet we would simply advert to the 
fact, that this is the case with a very large number of verbs ; 
and even to such an extent as to entitle it to be, justly re- 
garded as one of the peculiarities, or well-settled idioms of 
the language. Indeed, we seldom, if ever, find a word 
atrictly negative or privative of the middle form. The ac- 
tive form of the privative, it is true, sometimes slightly va- 
ries from what would be the analogical active of the middle 
or deponent positive in use; yet still,not to such a degree 
as to affect the principle to which we have adverted. The 
former is generally in @ pure, while the afiddle or deponent 
may be in ovat; and sometimes the latter is compounded 
with a preposition, while the former.has only the simple 
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radical. Sometimes the positive is‘strictly deponent, while 
in other cases it has an active voice in use; but even then 
the privative form in is the privative, not of the active, 
but of the middle; as, for example, wef@w, to persuade ; 
reiGouas, to obey or irust ; drrecOéw, to be disobedient. 

In illustration of this peculiarity, we may mention, as 
some of the most usual cases, although by no means the 
whole, msiSopas, to obgy, GrevGéw (not dreiPouas), to be 
disobedient ; Rdopat, io be glad, Gydéw, ta feel disgust, or 
displeasure ; Supéouat évOvpéouat, to be angry, or under 
menial excitement, G0vuéw, to de without spirit, or discour- 
aged; xidouat, to be concerned about anything, dxndéw, wo 
be careless or unconcerned ; Koopéw, to put m order, to regu- 
late, xooutouas, to keep one’s self in order, or to act in a 
comely manner, daoopsew, the negative, not of the active, 
but of the middle or passive, namely, to b¢ without order, or 
lo act in a licentious or disorderly manner ; EAnw, to raise 
hépes, EArrouat, to -hope, déAnw, or deaAnréw, to despair ; 
péAopac, or peatouas, erripedtouat, to take care of, or be con-. 
cerned for, dusiée, to neglect ; unyavadouas, oF pHyavéouat, 
to plan, to invent, dunyavéw, to be without plane, to be at a 
loss ; BobAcuat, to be williag, dbevAsw, to be unwilling, or 
refase-—although this word has oftener, perhaps, the sense 
of inconsiderateness, or want of reflection, as though it were 
the privative of BovAeiw—tpousopuat, to tremble, drpouéw, 
or arpenéa, to be undisturbed ; peldopuat, to spare, dpewdéw, 
to be lavish, or prodigal. Compare, also, yapigoua, dya- 
proréw—rpetdoua, drypevdéw, dxpeveréa—divapas, ddvuva- 
téw—aébopa, doebéw, &c. 

It may be observed, that in most of these cases the form 
with a privative is not the direct negative either of the ac- 
tive or the middle; that is, is not simply the denial of a re. 
flex action, but expresses rather a negative state of mind. 
As, for example, drecBeiy, besides being wholly different 
from. 1) wei@ery, is not even equivalent to j1) rrefOec8a:, to 
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which it seems to have the nearest alliance, but expresses 
rather that positive condition of the soul from which all acts 
of disobedience do proceed. . So, also, in the passage from 
the text, dueAeiy is not the same as pi émipedciobaz, but 
rather expresses that sluggish, indifferent, careless disposi- 
tion, which is so utterly opposed to all right views of the 
Divine nature. M2 émipedcie@ar may or may not involve 
criminality, as may be seen from the manner in which it is 
used page 50, lines 8, 10. It may result from want of pow- 
er, or a variety of other justifying reasons. ‘Apedciy al- 
ways implies fault, and is always to be taken in an unfa- 
vourable sense. So, also, 9 mefOeoOat, or pt} tmoTevety, 
may be consistent with freedom from alli blame, according 
to the presence or absence of other circumstances ; but 
GreGcivy must always be associated with condemnation, as 
implying an unbelieving and guilty condition of the soul. 
This is the force of the word as used by our Saviour, Joha, 
iii., 36: 6 dé drretOGv oby Serar Cwiv—The unbelieving 
shail never see lsfe,.but the wrath of God abideth on him. 
For these reasons, perhaps, these verbs fell into an in- 
transitive sense, leaving the denial of the action of the pos- 
itive form to be expressed by the negative particles. And 
perhaps, aleo, because they differ somewhat from the mere 
negation of the reflex action of the middle, they retain, for 
distinction’s sake, the- active form; although, at first view, 
such privative words would seem, of all others, the most 
foreign to the ordinary use of that voice. 


Great Things cannot Exist without Small. Application of 
the Maxim to the Doctrine of a Special Providence, Edu- 
cation, and to Politics. . 

' Pace 55, Line 5. Ov pry obdé xvbepvqrate, obdé otpa- 

tiyoic obd” at-trodtiKoic xa@pic ray opixpay nevada. od? 
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yap avev oucxpay Tove peydAove paciv of ALBoAdyot AlBove 
év xetoGa:—“ Neither to pilots, nor to commanders, nor to 
political men, can great things exist without small things ; 
for, as the stone-masons say, neither do large stones lie 
well together in a structure without the small.” This max- 
im is capable of the widest range. It is not only applica- 
ble to stone-masons, and politicians, and to the sublime ar- 
gument of Plato here in favour of a special providence, but 
is also of the highest importance in respect to education, 
and well worthy the attention of all teachers of youth. For 
want of a patient and laborious care in respect to what may 
seem the more minute elements of science, a structure is 
often erected without cohesion or symmetry, and destined. 
through the looseness of its parts, to fall to pieces almost 
as soon as completed. | | 
As Plato applies the maxim here to politicians, so, also, 
Aristotle, in his Politica, lib. ii., 2, institutes a similar com- 
parison in respect to government, and shows that it is es- 
sential to the very constitution of a sound and healthy state 
that its individual elements should be small things mingled 
with great, in such a way as to give coherence and sym. 
pathy to the whole. In pursuance of this same idea, he 
condemns those theorists who, even in his day, advocated 
the impracticable doctrine of perfect equality, and charges 
them with being the greatest enemies to that very idea of 
unity which they would be thought so zealously to main- 
tain: The levelling dogma, he admits, is plausible, and ap- _ 
parently most philanthropic—etmpoowroc Kai dtAdvOpwro¢g 
dy elvas d6ferev—but, in the end, instead of being produc- 
tive of the greatest happiness of the greatest number,_it is 
fraught with the seeds of all evil both to individuals and to 
the state. As unity implies plurality and variety, so, he de- 
clares, there can be no true unity in sameness. There can 
be no binding sympathy except in a community of higher 
and lower, lesser and greater interests. As well might one 
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attempt to construct a wall with round, smooth pebbles, all 
of the same size and fashion, or produce harmony from 
strings all of the same length and tension; which, as he 
justly remarks, might furnish an insipid homophony, but 
never a true symphony : Gonep nay el tig Ti cvudwviay 
norjoetev duopwviay, } Toy pvOuev Bdowy play. Politica, 
ii., 2. 

There is a singular passage in the Ajax of Sophocles, in 
which we.think there is had in view this same comparison 
of great and little stones, although the word is not expressly 
mentioned in the Greek. He also applies it, in the same 
manner, to those wild and disorganizing doctrines of gov- 
ernment, which would destroy all confidence and all mutual 
support, by exciting an unholy jealousy between the rich 
and the poor. The passage is interesting, if for no other 
purpose, to show how precisely the same, in temper and in 
argument, have been the demagogues of all ages: 

IIpog yap rov Exov? 6 pOdvoe Eprrer. 

kaiTot optkpol peydAwy yupic 

ogadepoy ripyov piua stéAovrat. 

pera yap peydAov Batde Epiar’ av, 

kal uéyar bpbol? vx6 puxporépwr. 

"AAW ob duvaroy rove dvogrove 

tovTwy ywauac mpodidaoxety.— Ajaz, 151. 

Which we would thus attempt to render, by way of improve- 
ment on Potter’s version, in which, we think, he has over- 
looked the implied simile, and thus failed to bring out its 
principal beauty : 


Thus envy secretly assails the rich. 

And yet small stones, unmingled with the great, 

Build up a dangerous tower—a frail defence. 

The high and low in mutual sympathy 

Sustain each other ; yet this truth is one 
Which fools can never learn. 


No one, we think, can fail to admire the still higher and 
yet most just application which Plato makes of this- striking 
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comparison to the government of the Divine Architect, and 
to the doctrine of a special providence. 


XLVI. 


Gentleness of Plato’s Mode of Argument, and us Pecultar 
Adaptation to the Minds of the Young. 


Pace 57, Line 2. TO ye BidgeaOar roi¢- Adyorc, Kk. T. A. 
The propriety of this word will best appear in a paraphrase 
of the spirit of the whole passage. It suggests some such 
train of thought as this: ‘We have now addressed his rea- 
sop, and by a summary yet conclusive syllogism, forcibly, 
as it were, compelled him to admit the incorrectness of his 
positions. Sti, although his reagon is silenced, his feel- 
ings or imagination may yet refuse to surrender, and may 
revelt at the idea that the Deity is concerned in all the ap- 
parently trivial and minute operations of the universe. 
There seems, therefore, in. addition, to be need of some 
soothing charms (ér@dGyv), some gentle persuasions, to 
overcome those prejudices or distastes which will not 
yield to reason.” 

"Engdey (énrq@d7), with its derivatives, is a favourite 
word with Pilato. What a sublime beauty does it possess 
in the Phedon, where Socrates, after having gone through 
the strongest and most recondite arguments that reason 
could array for a future life, makes, as his ground of con- 
fidence, the cheering hope which the belief produces in 
the soul, and those sweet persuasions of a moral kind, 
which surpass in power all the deductions of the intellect ; 
for noble is the prize (he says), and great the hope” —x«a- 
Adv yap rd GOAov kai 1) éAnic pweydAn. And then, after 
having gone through the mythical representations of the 
unseen world, he tells us that the soul must ever chant 
these to itself as some soothing incantation (rocavra yor) 
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honep engday éavrg, Phad., 114, D.), and like the dying 
swan, to which, in another part of this dialogue, he com- 
pares himself, sing this song of immortality more sweetly 
and more clearly the nearer it approaches that period which 
is to test the great question forever. 

Nothing can be more’ admirable than the tender care 
which, throughout this discussion, the Athenian is made to 
exercise towards his supposed youthful disputant. The 
philosopher knew. that very often little direct influence of 
a moral kind was produced by means of dialectical argu- 
ment, however excellent it might be as preparatory to the 
application of other remedies. He knew that, even where 
it silenced, it not unfrequently hardened the vanquished 
disputant to a more tenacious hold upon former prejudices. 
He therefore, in what succeeds, endeavours to make him 
feel that this is no matter of mere speculation, like any mere 
scientific theorem, but that he has a deep personal interest 
in the great arrangements of Providence, and to impress 
him with the fact, that as a part (although a very small one) 
of an immense whole, the importance and dignity of his own 
position, instead of being diminished, is magnified by this 
very circumstance. See remarks, notes 11 and 12, page 11; 
also, explanation of the word dvoyepalvery, note 3, page 8. 


: XLIX. . 

The Machinery of Physical Events controlled by Invisible 
Spiritual Agencies. The Doctrine of Plato and of the 
Bible. e 
Pace 57, Live 12. *“Apyovrec mpooretaypévor. The 

form and gender of the word d&pyovre¢ will not permit us 

to regard it as referring to any inanimate influences. It 
can only mean beings of a higher order than man, to whom 
the lower parts of the universal administration were thought 
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to be committed. ‘This dectrine, somewhat modified, we 
‘believe to be taught in the Holy Scriptures, without suppo- 
sing that the Jewish writers, any more than Plato, did not 
firmly hold to that regular and orderly succession of events: 
and phenomena which we style the laws of nature. They 
manifestly believed in a connexion of cause and effect, ex- 
tending in a chain from the throne of God ta the minutest 
operations of the visible world ;* and yet ali along down 
this golden chain of celestial influences, and in all its vibra- 
tions throughout its immense extent, they constantly recog- 
nised the control and guidanee of supernatural or angelic 
beings. a 4 et 

. Besides revealing the doctrine, the Scriptures sometimes, 
as matters of historical fect, draw aside the veil from the 
invisible world, and lay open to us this constant supernatu- 
ral agency; as in the account of the angel who descended — 


* We find this idea in Hosea, ii., 23, which is commonly thus ren- 
dered : And it shall come to pass in that day, Iwill hear, satth the Lord, 
Iwill hear the heavens; and the heavens shall hear the earth, and the 
earth shall hear the corn, and the wine, and the oil; and they shall hear 
Jezreel. The word 13), here used, means, in its primary sense, to 
sing. Hence, secondly, to pronounce with @ measured and solemn 
voice ; thirdly, to respond ; fourthly, to hear ; having, however, no ref- 
erence to the auricular sensation, which is expressed by another 
word. It resembles the Greek péAro, péArouat, or, rather, duel6o- 
pat, and conveys the idea of responsive or choral singing. Hence 
the passage would be more literally, and at the same time more ex- 
pressively, rendered thus: And it shall come to pass in that day, I 
will sing, saith the Lord, I will sing to the heavens; and the heavens 
shail sing (or respond) to the earth; and the earth shall respond to the 
corn, and the wine, and the oil ; and they shall respond to Jezreel. There 
seems here a reference to that doctrine of the choral harmony of 
nature, with which the ancient mind was so filled; as though the 
touching a chord in heaven, when the great Corypheus or leader of 
the universal orchestra gives the starting tone, sounds and vibrates 
down through all the compass of the notes, until it makes ita closing 
cadence in the end designed to be accomplished. 

Z 2 
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into the pool of Bethesda, or of the destroying angel that 
appeared with a drawn sword standing over the devoted 
city of Jerusalem, 2d Samuel, xxiv., 16, 17. In this latter 
instance, there is no intimation that it differed in any way 
from the ordinary method by which God sends pestilence 
upon the earth, except that here the curtain is withdrawn 
and the supernatural machinery disclosed. No doubt, sec. 
ond causes were here also at work, and the philosopher of 
that day, had there been any such to investigate the ante- 
cedents and consequents connected with the event, might 
have bid the Jew : 
Take heart and banish fear ; 

yet still, all this would not change the fact, so clearly re- 
vealed, that behind them all, however far they may have 
. extended beyond the utmost bounds of scientific research, 
there stood the spiritual power of God, and his delegated 
minister, directing them, without any violation of their vis- 
ible order, ta the production of the decreed result. Let 
science cease her babble. We all know, the miost igno- 
rant as well as the most learned, that second causes are 
employed in these visitations. The writers of the Bible 
were no more ignorant of this, as a general principle, than 
our most scientific savans, although they may have known 
less of the steps of the process in its minute details. Even 
_ here we surpass them only in having traced a few more 
links in a chain, in which what is yet unknown sinks all 
differences of the known into insignificance. These links, 
in the series of natural sequences, may teach back to any 
extent short of the infinite, and yet leave on the other shore 
room enough for the supernatural; in perfect consistency 
with them. We have, therefore, no reason at all for infer- 
ring that the Scriptures meant to represent this as a mirac- 
ulous intervention. In every case of pestilence, they would 
have us believe that the destroying angel is abroad in the 
air, but in this one, for special reasons, the eye of man was 
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permitted to behold him:* He maketh his angels winds, his 
ministers a fiery flame, as the inspired Apostle renders it, 
Heb., i., 17; and not, as it would be explained by the ra- 
tionaliziig interpreter, he maketh the winds his messengers, 
and the flaming fire his. servants. - The angels of the Lord 
are ever encamped round about the righteous, although we 
have but one example in the Bible of the glorious vision 
being revealed to mortal eyes. See 2 Kings, vi., 17. 

The great objection to this view, as it would present 
itself to some minds, would spring from the prejudice to 
which Plato alludes in the Epinomis, 982, D., E., and on 
which we have remarked, pages 226, 227. Men are so 
much inclined to associate undeviating regularity and con- 
stancy in physical motions with a nature implying the ab. 
sence of a special will and reason; as though an animated 
personal agency must necessarily be sometimes freaky and 
capricious in its operations as evidences of the exercise of 
a personal volition. One answer to such an objection is 
furnished at once by maintaining that all such intermediate 
spiritual powers are under the constant control of the Su- 
preme Will and Reason, producing the regularity of natural 
sequence, not as though it needed such sequences at all as 
indispensable helps to itself, but for cur sakes, that by means 
of them, as signs, we might be able to exercise faith in the 
general constancy of the Divine operations, and regulate our 
own conduct in accordance with it. When, however, this 
feeling becomes practical atheism, prevailing to any great | 
extent.among mankind, we have reason to believe that God 
will come forth, as Plato says in the Politicus, from his re- 
tired place of-observation, break up the long repose of nat- 


* There are also in the Bible intimations that evil supernatural 
agents, under the dominion of the Prince of the Powers of the Air, 
are sometimes permitted to exercise a physical influence in the af- 
fairs of our globe, and thus to afflict men with disease both of mind 
and body. See Luke, xiii., 16; Job, i, 12; ii, 6,-7. 
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‘gral laws, and again astonish the world, as in the early 
times, by displays of super-natural power. — 

Nemesius, in his treatise on the Nature of Man, alluding 
to Plato’s doctrine of providence, describes it as recogni- 
sing three divisions. The first province is assigned directly, 
or without media, to the Deity himself, or, as he styles him, 
the first God. This has respect to the world of ideas, and 
the general care of the universe as a whole—mporryounévwg 
pév trav ldedy éretra dé Eitravrog Tow KaBdAov Kéopov. 
The second department is given in charge of the second or 
inferior divinities, and has relation to those things which 
are said ta be under the law of generation and corruption— 
néyrav tev ty yevéoe: kai P0opa—or, in other words, or- 
inary physical events. ‘The third relates to the conduct 
of life, and to the distribution of what he styles organic 
good and evil, Nemesius, De Nat. Hom., p. 345. We 
know not in what part of Plato’s dialogues authority can be 
found for this precise division, as Nemesius states it, al- 
though for the second some warrant may be discovered in 
the passage which has furnished the ground of this excur- 
sus. For farther information on the ancient views in re- 
spect to a special providence, we may consult Cicero, Da 
Leg., ii., 7; Plutarch., De Fato, 672, E.; Eusedius, Prep. 
Evang., 630. - 


| OL. 
_ The Ancient Maxim, De Nihilo Nihil, 


Pace 58, Line 2. We -yéveorc Evexa éxelvov ylyveras 
naoa brwc, x.7.A.— That all generation, or every gener- 
ation, takes place for this purpose, and in such a way,” 
&c. This argument wauld be better accommodated to mod- 
em ideas, and, at the same time, lose none of its force or 
intended meaning in this place, by rendering yéveose cre- 
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ation.. According to the view we have taken of this word, 
page 187, it would always signify the bringing into being 
of what did not exist before, so. far as the:law or idea was 
concerned; as when from a different disposition of the 
same matter an entirely new substance is produced—nitric 
acid, for example, from what before was atmospheric air. 
Here. there is the creation of a new being, although not of _ 
any new matter. It would not, however, be quite fair to 
regard it, in this way, as synonymous with our phrase, cre- 
ation out of nothing. The word yéveote,. it is true, does 
generally imply, in Greek writers, a production in some 
way out of something pre-existent ; and yet this something — 
is not necessarily, or ¢ vt terminorum, to be regarded as pre- 
existent mailer. Many held to a metaphysical phantom 
which they styled hyle (6A), and which the more spiritual 
philosophers may have adopted to save their favourite max- 
im, de nihilo nihil. From some such idea as this the Sep- 
tuagint gave the name T'éveore to that book which treats of 
the generations of the heavens and the earth; and in this 
they had some countenance from the Hebrew word nisin» 
Gen., ii:, 4. Thus, also, they render the Hebrew substan. 
tive verb °°, in the account of the origin of light (Gen., i., 
3), not gorw daic, but yevnOAyrw goc. In the same way, 
Psalm xc., 2—mpo rov bpn yevnOjjvat—although, in this 
case, it is no more than a faithful rendering of the Hebrew 
139°, a word of precisely similar import, implying successive 
generation from something pre-existent—41')" ln (3 
an) ye Yinmi—before the mountains were generated, and 
the earth was born or brought forth. In this way do the: 
Scriptures, both Greek and Hebrew, speak of thé formation 
of the present earth, or of what may be styled the Mosaic. 
creation. , 
In regard, however, to that originating act which took 
place in the beginning, mentioned Gen., 1., 1, a different 
language is employed in many parts of the Bible. It -is: 
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represented as proceeding from a word or fiat—a calling of 
something from a state of non-existence both in respect to 
matter and form—as Romans, iv., 17: xaAovvrocg ta pe 
byra we bvra; where there seems to be a reference to Isa- 
iah, xlviii., 14—19Ty AIpY? CONN IN KIP—My hand hath 
founded the earth, and my right hand hath spanned the heav- 
ens; when I called to them they stood-up. So, also, Isaiah, 
xli., 4—wxg nivtt xyp—swho called the generations from 
the beginning. To such passages we may trace the similar 
language of Philo, De Creat., 728: ta pn bvra Exddeoey 
sic rd elvat. Notwithstanding the clear declarations of the 
' Bible, the Greek ideas of origination, connected with the 
words yéveotg and éyévero, maintained their ground for 
some time, and continued to affect the expressions, if not 
the intended meaning, of some of the earliest fathers. Even 
the Jewish Philo, at times, uses language which seems to 
imply the eternity of matter, if not of the organized world. 
As when he gives us this account of what he styles the 
philosophy of Moses, in his treatise De Mundi Opificio, page 
2, B.: “Moses, who had attained the highest summit: of 
philosophy, knew that it was most necessary (dvayxaiéra- 
Tov) that in existing things (év toi¢ over) there should be, 
on. the one hand, the efficient (dpaorj#ptov), namely, the 
universal mind, most pure and unmixed with anything else, 
and, on the other hand, something inert, passive, or passible, 
destitute of soul and motion (dpuyov nai dxivyroy), which 
when moved, endowed with form, and animated by the mind 
aforesaid, should be converted into this most perfect work, 
the world.” Although in this very argument he is dispu- 
- ting against the eternity of the world, yet he seems to re- 
: gard the ultimate element of matter as one of the two ne- 
cessary existences, almost as much so as mind itself; and 
his language greatly resembles that in which Cicero de- 
scribes the doctrine of one of the ancient schools: De nat- 
ura autem ita dicebant, ut eam dividerent in res duas: ut 
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altera esset efficiens, altera autem quasi huic se prebens, 
eaque efliceretur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, vim esse 
censebant: in eo autem, quod efficeretur, materiam. quam- 
dam: in utroque tamen utrumque. Neque enim materiam 
ipsam coherere potuisse, si nulla vi contineretur, neque 
VIM SINE ALIQUA MATERIA. -Cic., Acad. Post., 6. 
In, other places, however, he contends clearly and strongly 
that even the Ayle, or unformed principle of matter itself, had 
been created in the beginning by the direct act of God. 

In general, the Christian fathers, with some wavering 
arising from the systems of philosophy in which they had 
been first instructed, assert pretty clearly an absolute cre. 
~ ation from a state in which there was no pre-existent mat- 
ter (which we prefer to the expression, out of nothing) ; al- 
though, in stating’the Scriptural doctrine, they often use lan- 
guage which was more congenial with the opposite system. 
The words yéveoce and yeyntév were employed for cre- 
ation, and dyévyqjrov was used as synonymous with dx7w0- 
tov. In consequence, however, of discussions growing out 
of the Nicene controversy, and the doctrine of the eternal 
generation of The Son, they made a distinction between — 
yevntoc and yevynréc, and ayévntoc and dyévynro¢, which 
is far from being so evident in classical Greek as in the Pa- 
tristic writings. Christ, they said, was yeryvyréc, but not 
yevnros ; or, im other words, he was dyévnroc and dxtores, 
but not dyevyqrdéc. So, also, the first progenitor of any or- 
ganized species was dyévvyroc, although nothing was dyé- 
yntog which was beneath the Divine hypostases. Vide 
Cyril. Alewand., De Sancta Trinit., 8, page 37. 

The Greek philosophers have been, almost all of them, 
charged with teaching the eternity of matter, and of having 
been universally agreed in the tenet, that nothing could be 
created or generated out of nothing, or, as it is expressed 
by Lucretius, : 

De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti. 
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No doubt this was the doctrine of many, if not most of them, 
even in the modern acceptation of the terms; that is, they 
believed in no creation or generation except from pre-exist- 
ent matter with all the properties of matte? as it now exists ; 
or, in-other words, the visible material universe was eter- 
nal, whatever changes or modifications it might in the lapse 
of ages have undergone. It was thus held by the Ionic 
school in all its branches, by some of the Italian, and by 
all who were atheistically inclined. It was also maintain- 
ed, however inconsistently, by some who were undoubted 
theists, as by Plutarch, and a few others who have been 
styled Platonists. 

We cannot, however, charge any of them with these 
consequences simply from the language of the maxim, as ft 
may be taken in different senses; in some of which it is 
not only consistent with the purest theism, but absolutely 
essential to its proper explanation and defence. It is by no 
means clear that the eternity of matter was ever held by 
Plato; and, although some things in the Timeus may look 
that way when only partially considered, yet are they all 
capable of a consistent interpretation on a different hypoth- 
esis. His doctrine of the inherent evil of matter does not 
at all, by any neceszaity, involve: its etermity. It was not 
connected with any necessary. ezisience of matter, but with 
certain necessary -properties which it must possess if cre- 
ated—without which it could not be matter; and without 
which God could not cause it to exist. Vide remarks on 
the Platonic doctrine of dvdyxn, pages 217,218. In ‘Fhe 
Laws, as we have seen, his evil principle is spiritual, and 
has, therefore, nothing to do with the dogma against which 
we are defending him. Even if he had held it, it would 
not have been a heresy fatal to his claim to be regarded as 
a pure theist, although an inconsistent one; and the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed would have presented 
the same palliation as we have offered for his doctrine of 
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_ evil. But, indeed,.we know of no system of philosophy to 

which the tenet in question, in this gross form, would have 
been more foreign. To have allowed any necessary self- 
existence to matter would have been directly in the face of : 
some of his most favourite notions, and especially. opposed 

to that grand division in the Timeas, in which, under the. 
general name 10 dparéy, it is expressly excluded from the’ 
class of the tay bvrwe Svrwy, and assigned to that of the’ 
ytyvonévey nai obdérote bvTwc byrwy. Vide page 172, 

and the remarks on the distinetion between the verbs elué: 
and yfyvoua:. Nothing can be more express than the dec- 
laration that matter—not as organized, but in the most ex.: 
treme or lowest state in which it can be matter, or, as he 
defines it in the most general terms, the tangible, the visi-: 
ble, the extended—belongs to the class of generated, in dis. 

tinction from eternal existences: dparé¢ ydp énré¢ re cal 
capa Eywv yryvopevoc kai yevnroc épdyvy. Tim., 28. And 
when we connect this with another proposition in the same’ 
passage—nay dé av 7d yryvéusvoy bn’ altiov ruvde && 
dvaynne ylyveoOat—* that everything which is yryvéuevor 
must have been produced by some cause”—it seems impos- 
sible any longer to maintain that Plato regarded matter im 
any state as belonging to the world of necessary entities ; and. 
if not necessary, then not eternal in its nature ; for he ever 
uses the two terms: as mutually implying one another. _ It 
would also be in opposition to that high and even hyper: 
spirituality which runs through all his writings, and which 
would warrant us in giving to them collectively, as their 

compendious title, “ The SOUL, its eternal nature ; its infi- 

nite value ; its superior antiquity to matter ; the immense pre- 

eminence of incorporeal when compared with corporeal sub- 

stances, and the utter worthlessness of the whole material uni- 

perse in itself, or when not viewed as subservient to the higher 
wants of the spirit.” | 

’ It is true that, in conformity with this ancient maxim, 

Aa 
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De nihilo nihil—de ob divarat ovdév bx ‘row jx) bvtog ye- 
véoGa:—which, as it stands in the Greek, unmarred by any 
attempt to transfer it to a more imperfect language, is one 
of the clearest axioms of reason—he held to an elementary 
principle, or doy, more ancient than matter, even in its 
lowest organized state, and which he and others styled hyle 
(An). Although he sometimes seems to use this term in 
the sense of material or source, yet he could not have meant 
by it matter itself as something solid, extended, or resisting, 
since he expressly denies to it any of these properties, or, 
indeed, any connexion in itself with the sensikle world; 
regarding it, in fact, as belonging to the vonrd, rather than, 
in any sense, to the alo@nrd. No sublimation or refine- 
ment of the conception of resisting substance, even when 
carried to its. most wzthereal limits—not even the nebular 
star dust* or rudimentary. fluid of the universe, which some 
modern writers find so convenient an aid in the construc- 
tion of planetary systems—made the least approach to it; 
for it was not a mere difference of degree, but a metaphys- 
ical entity altogether distinct. It is very difficult to under- 
stand precisely what idea Plato and other Greek philoso- 
phers attached to this elementary hyle, without form, exten- 


* This is a favourite term with those scientific men who are ever 
talking about the progression of the universe from the lower to the 
higher, from the imperfect to the more perfect, from the unorgani- 
zed to the organized, and, as they ought to say if they would consist- 
ently follow out their theory, from matter to mind, and, finally, to a 
God, But, on another hypothesis of occasional retrogradations 
(which no one who considers the vast extent of the universe can 
deny to be possible, probable, and in perfect consistency with some 
unfathomable designs of its Eternal Author), the peculiar celestial 
appearances indicated by this phrase may be, in fact, the floating 
remains of worlds going out, and im the last stages of their approach 
to inanity. We are too much in the condition of the fly on the Pyr- 
amids, to determine with any satisfaction, unless we resort to rea- 
sons drawn from revelation, which theory is correct, or whether we 
are physically nearer our descending or ascending node. 
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to have been in his ain as the origin of matter, which 
was not matter ; and yet something separate from the Deity, 
and existing with him before the formation of the outward 
material universe.* We are confident,-for the reasons as- 
signed, that he did not hold to its necessary eternity, but it 
is not easy to determine whether he regarded it as an em- 
anation, a generation, or a creation, in the more modern 
sense of the word. Whether it was merely space regarded 
as an dpyf, or first principle, like the drecpoy, or infinite of 
Anaximander; or something similar to the unextended 
points in the modern theory of Boscovitch ; whether it was 
the manifestation of the Divine power in space, so that vis- 
ible’ outward matter would be only those impressions upon 
soul, of resistance, figure, d&zc., which are the result of the 
action of the Divine immaterial principle—a theory which, 
although ridiculed as Berkleian and absurd, gives us all the 
results or properties of matter, which is matter enough for. 
ali substantial purposes, while yet it leaves spirit, in reality, 
the only ovofa, or essence in the universe—or whatever. 
else we may suppose, it is certain that Plato did not teach 
the necessary self-existence of matter according to the 
common idea, that is, as a substance composed of-solid, ex- 
tended parts or particles, whether pee nce as one in 
an organized or a chaotic state. ; 

The axiom De nihilo nihil, or others similar ‘to it; may be 
found in his writings and those of Aristotle. They both 
regarded it as a self-evident truth ; and the latter, in the first 
book of his Physics, c. 4, asserts that it was the common 

* In the passage of the Timeus which -we have cited page 123, he 
uses language which seems to describe it as the matter or material 
from which matter was formed, yet still without any of its sensible 
properties. He also styles it there the mother of the sensible world, 
as though it were the passive or negative principle, while God was 
the father, or positive power, which produced its maniirevarens in 
time and space. 
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opinion of all the ancient naturalists, that nothing could come - 
into being from that which was not—xatv? d6$a THY dvot-- 
nasy, oc ob TITNOMENOT otdevdc éx row pp) “ONTOS. - 
This is capable, it is true, of being taken in the atheistic 
‘or materializing sense by those who lay no emphasis on 
the contrast between the two substantive verbs, or who re- 
gard the latter, in this expression, as significant of the ma- 
terial, or of the terminus a quo. If, however, we keep in 
mind the radical distinction between elué and yiyvouas, as 
explained page 171, and which is generally maintained by 
Plato in all important propositions, we shall find this sen- 
tence divested at once of all objectionable features, and 
presented, as-it really is, as one of the-clearest dictates of 
reason. This language may be, and has been, used by the 
atheist; but it is capable of being employed with far more 
power against him. Aristotle gives us the key to this high- 
er sense in another: place, where he says, with his usual 
conciseness, ote Eora mpiv yevéoOa:—that essential or 
necessary being must be before generation ; or, in other 
words, that there must be a being before a becoming. Vide 
- Arist., Phys. Ausc.,i.,9. The position, thus understood, 
is that which forms the very soul of Plato’s philosophy, 
namely, the superior rank and antiquity of incorporeal sub- 
stance in respect to all derived or generated things. It is 
the very position which he so strongly maintains in this 
tenth book of The Laws, to wit, “that soul (in its largest 
sense, and including the Divine Soul, as the source from 
whence all other spirits proceed, and in which they may 
be said to pre-exist) must, of necessity, have existed eter- 
nally, or that mind is necessarily older than matter.” In- 
stead of being favourable to atheism, it is, when thus held, 
the grand conservative principle which ever stands in di- 
rect opposition to it. The English fails properly to express 
the axiom, in this sense, from the want of two words ex- 
actly corresponding to elu{ and yiyvouat; and when care- 
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lessly rendered it seems to favour the eternal existence of 
matter. The Latin has the same defect; and hence the 
atheistic perversion by Lucretius to a purpose so different 
from that intended by Plato and the Grecian theists. This 
arises from referring the term dyroc, as well as yryvouévoy; 
to. generated and phenomenal being, to which, when used 
in this higher sense, and especially when placed in such 
direct antithesis, it has no application ; and we are thus led 
into the mistake that all the ancient philosophers taught 
that matter could only proceed from pre-existent matter. 
The idea conveyed by the proposition, obdév éx Tov pa 
byroc yevéo@at, or, if the positive form is preferred, 7éyTa 
éx tov bvroc yevéoOat, may be shown to be very similar to 
that of the Apostle, Hebrews, xi.,3: By faith we understand 
that the worlds were made by the Word of God, so that the 
things that are seen were not made, (yeyovévas) from thinge 
which do appear, éx patvopévwy. There is another reading 
given by Griesbach, namely, é« ps7) datvouévwy; on what 
authority, however, we know not. This would change the 
sentence to the positive form, and bring it nearer to the 
Greek maxim when taken in the higher sense to which we 
have alluded, but would not essentially. vary its meaning. 
It would then be rendered, By faith we understand that the 
worlds were formed, so that the things which are seen were 
made from things which are not seen ; or, in other words, that 
the visible or phenomenal was made frem the invisible. A 
slight attention will show a resemblance to the Greek maxim 
which does not at first sight appear, and that the language of 
the Apostle is in several respects similar to the Platonic: 
Besides the distinctions so frequently conveyed by dyra 
and yryvdéueva, the same ideas are variously expressed in 
Plato by the terms épard or dacvéueva (the visible, or phe- 
nomenal), used in place of yryvdueva ; and ddpara, detds, 
or #7) parvopueva, used as synonymous with ta bvra. By 
these and kindred terms he ever opposes the visible to the 
Aa2 
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invisible, the phenomenal to the essential, the ever-chan- 
ging objects of sense (7d alo@yrd) to the vonrd, or those 
necessary, eternal things which are the objects of the in- 
tellect alone. It is not supposed that Paul had any direct 
reference to Plato or to Platonic language ; but we cannot 
doubt that he uses these words in a similar philosophical 
sense, especially when we compare the many coincidences 
of expression, and remember that, although originally deri- 
ved from Plato, these terms, in the Apostle’s time, had be- 
come a part of the current scholastic phraseology, with 
which he must have been familiar. So, also, the words 
Ta ph BAetéueva (the unseen things), which we find He- 
brews, xi., 1, and which are equivalent to 7) dacvdéueva in 
the third verse, are elsewhere used by the Apostle to ex. 
press the same class of substances which are so frequently 
styled by Plato, ra dvra, ta dpard, ta derdh, Ta det Kata 
tavTa wal WoatTwc Eyovra. Compare 2d Corinthians, iv., 
18: 9) oxonotyTay quay Ta BAetépeva GAAG Ta, Ui Bie- 
TOMEVa’ TA yap BAETOueva TMpdcKaipa, Ta dé U7) BAETIO- 
psva alavia-—while we aim not at.the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are unseen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal (belong to time) ; the things which are un- 
seen are eternal. The striking resemblance which this 
bears to some passages in the Phedon cannot be mistaken : 
Odpev ody 6H dvo eidn, TO pév dparoy, Td dé deidéc- Kae 
TO wév dedéc dei xara ta abta Exo, Td dé éparov undé- 
wore KaTaé TavTd— Let us lay down two classes of being, 
the seen and the unseen: the unseen, eternal in their rela- 
tions ; the seen, never the same, but ever changing.” Phe- 
don, 79, A. The terms are nearly, if not quite, synony- 
mous. IIpéoxaipa is that which exists in time, temporal, 
or, rather, temporary—liable to change—the opposite of dei 
cata Taé avra Eyovra. On the other hand, ala is that 
which is eternal, not simply in duration, but in its very na- 
ture, as not belonging to time—fixed, unchangeable, and ne- 
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cessary—dei xara Taira éxovra. In these passages, nei- 
ther Paul nor Plato mean by the unseen things a mere ne- 
gation of sense, namely, that which is simply concealed 
from view as a present fact, or not seen because belonging 
to a future untried state of existence; but rather those 
things that are in their very nature invisible, that is, which 
belong: not to the sensible world—either the present or any 
ane to come—the vonré as distinguished from the aloOnrd, 
or the objects of faith and reason as distinguished from the 
objects of sense. See, also, Rom.,i., 20. 

We find the doctrine of the hyle in the apocryphal book » 
- entitled The Wisdom of Solomon, ch. xi., 18: xai kricaca 

Tov Koopov & dudppov LAno—* having built the earth out 
of the unformed, or, rather, formless hyle.” Compare, also, 
the Septuagint version of Genesis, i., 2: 1) d& yi jv dépa- 
Toc Kai dxataoxstaoroc. The word ddparoc here could 
only have been used in reference to the Greek doctrine, 
which represented the hyle not only as invisible, but as 
incapable of being ‘seen; in fact, as not belonging at all-to 
the sensible world, even if it could not be ranked among 
the vonrad. It may be doubted whether we ever ought, in 
translating the more strict philosophers, to render vAq by 
our term matter, unless we can conceive of it as an essence 
abstracted from qualities, figure, and extension. That God 
may have ¢reated such an essence we have no right to 
deny, merely because our minds can form no conception of 
it; and if it may exist as the originally created ground of all 
subsequently generated or created material things when 
manifested in time and space and clothed with qualities by 
that Eternal Spirit, which, we are told in Genesis, hovered 
over the chaotic deep, then may the doctrine of Plato and 
of the more spiritual writers of the ancient world be in ac- 
cordance with the philosophy of Paul, Hebrews, xi., 3. 

Our only safety here is in clinging to the Bible, and to 
the fair interpretation of Genesis, i., 1. Human reason left 
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to itself, finds tremendous difficulties in both views; and 
when she rejects the aid of revelation, must shrink from 
taking a decided position on either. The belief that mat- 
ter in- any form, as an independent principle, is eternal, or 
that anything is such apart from God, carries us to atheism, 
although it may be maintained by an honest yet inconsist- 
ent theist. On the other hand, the doctrine that God once 
existed alone, or that there was a time when God was ail, 
seems to draw after it the strange consequenéés that he 
never could have ceased to be ail, or have become less than 
all, and that therefore creation is but an extension of his 
being ; or, in other words, we are in danger of a pantheism 
seemingly more philosophical, yet less favourable to piety 
than the inconsistent theism which we have condemned. 
Reason reels and staggers here like a drunken man, and if 
she will walk alone, finds a dark abyss on each side of her 
narrow path, into which she is perpetually in danger of 
stumbling. There may possibly be a way between these 
two conclusions, but her eyes are too dim to discover it. 
The Scriptures most solemnly declare that God did call 
into being things that were not, and yet denies the conse- 
quence which reason, if she will trust herself alone, can 
hardly avoid deducing from it. We must, therefore, on 
this subject, as on the doctrine of evil, keep close to reve- 
lation, ready at a moment’s warning, and without a mur- 
mur, to give up our most darling philosophy, if it comes at 
all in collision with any truth which a sound and unforced. 
interpretation would elicit. Neither should we be afraid 
for our Protestantism, even if we are reluctant to adopt any 
interpretation which differs from that long received by the 
Church ; by which we ever mean that line of the good, and 
pioua, and learned in the Scriptures, in all ages, which no 
' apiritually-minded reader of ecclesiastical history can ever. 
fail to trace. In such a case as this, too, we should feel 
that the most pious interpretation is most likely to be true, 
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even if it should not seem to be the most philosophical. If 
we cannot comprehend a positive enunciation of the great 
truth, we must be content with a negative one, better adapt- 
ed, perhaps, to the present state of our faculties, and believe 
by faith that the worlds were not made of things which do 
appear. 

‘There is a passage in the Sophista in which Plato speaks 
plainly of a creation by the direct act of God, and that, too, 
from things which before were not. It is very.much in 
the style of the Seriptures, and no better refutation of some 
of the charges against him could be given than this clear 
declaration from this undoubted dialogue: Zwa dy mavta 
dvnra wai puta, boa 7’ éni ye ée onepudrwr Kai pisav 
pverat, cal boa dypuya tv yq Evviotarai—pov. GAdAov Tt. 
voc 7) Yeou Onuovpyovvroc. pjoopey torepoy TITNESOAI 
mpotepov ovk "ONTA—“ In regard to all mortal animals 
and plants, whatever things grow from roots and seeds, 
whatever inanimate organizations exist in the earth—can 
we say that from any other cause than the creating God 
they come into being which before were not?” Sophista, 
265, B. 

Pace 58, Line 3. dttwe 9 17) TO TOU navric Biy UNdpyov- 
oa sidaisuwy ovoia— All generation, or every generation, 
is taking place in such a manner that the essence which 
pertains to the universal. life (or life of the whole) may be 
‘blessed.” This is the best rendering we can give of this 
-obscure passage. Ast translates it, ut universe vite felix 
-obtingat status. It is not clear what Plato means by the ex- 
pression, 9) ovoia undpyovoa T@ mavTdc Bi ; whether the 
life of the universe taken collectively as the sum of all 
. which exists—in which case it would seem that Bioc rov 
mavroc would have been sufficient—or whether he intends 
by ovoia something higher than this, namely, that: essence 
.from which the life of the universe proceeds, or, in other 
words, the Universal Numen or Deity himself. If the last 
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view be the true one, Plato approaches a higher doctrine 
than has ever been supposed to be taught im his pages. 


LI. _ a 


Doctrine that the Paris are made only for the Whole, as set 
forth by Plato, and as viewed by Modern Rationalists and 
Semi-infidels. The Converse Doctrine, that the Whole ts 
also fer the Parts, examined with aaa to the Mutual 
Harmony of both. 

Page 58, Line 4. ob« Evexa cov yryvouévn, od 62 Evexa 
éxeivov. The doctrine that the parts are made for the 
whole is unquestionably true, especially when viewed in 
reference to physical ends alone. It is, however, only a 
portion of the truth, and when, as in Pope’s Essay on Man, 
and in the writings of many scientific religionists, it is un- 
qualified by any other views of the system of the universe, 
it may be very far from any true religious tendency. In. 
deed, itt some minds, it might easily coalesce with atheism ; 
and although its advocates may sometimes seem to talk de- 
voutly, it has much more of the appearance of philosophy 
than of piety about it. It is a speculative tenet, not much 
‘dwelt upon in the Scriptures, and, instead of being directly 
expressed there, is rather implied in a higher truth, to 
which, as we have intimated, Plato might have been darkly 

. aiming in the language referred to in the close of the pre- 

‘ceding dissertation, namely, the doctrine that the whole is- 

‘self, with all its parts severally and collectively, is made, not 

for itself, but for a manifestation of the Divine glory and 

blessedness ; a doctrine, the object of most bitter dislike to 
the frigid rationalist, but which contains an inexpressible 
moral sublimity to the mind that will have no philosophy 
which is not in accordance with the teachings of the Sacred 
Volume. 
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Irrespective, however, of this higher truth, the proposi- 
tion here set forth has a converse which is also equally 
true, namely, that the whole is made for the parts. This is 
not the opposite of the other, for in that case they could not 
both be true, but, as we have styled it, its converse. It might 
be maintained even on physical grounds. “ An organized 
product,” says Kant, “is that in which all the parts are mu- 
tually ends and means,” that is, not merely in respect to 
those below them in the scale, but each severally and re- 
ciprocally in respect to all the rest. In a much higher 
sense is this true of that organized product so appropriately 
styled by the scholastic name The Universe. Even on 
physical grounds, then, may we say, that the whole is as 
much necessary to make each part what i is, and without 
which it could not have been what # is, as the parts are 
for the completion ‘and harmony of the whole. — 

It is chiefly, however, in a moral point of view that this 
converse doctrine assumes a most glorious and thrilling in- 
terest. There are some seemingly most inconsiderable 
portions of the creation for which we are assured that all - 
things are working together for good: role adyam@ot tov 
Gedy TIANTA ovvepysi ele dya8dv. Romans, viii., 28. 
So, also, 1 Corinthians, iii., 21, 22: TIANTA vpdéy éorcy 
—ALL things are yours ; whether THE WORLD,* or life, 
or death, or the present, or the future, ALL are yours—ndv- 
ta tuay éorty. There are again, on the other hand, other 
parts, of no higher rank, for which all things are working 
together for evil. “If nothing else,” says one of the ablest 
writers of modern times, “if nothing else, our sins shall 
give us consequence.” Although the other doctrine may be 
speculatively correct, yet these latter are the views which 
havo the greatest prominence given to them in revelation. 
The Author of the Bible does not intend that man shall hide 
himself ip'an affectation of insignificance, or cover up his 


* Here xdouoc must certainly be taken in its largest sense. - 
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individualism in what the sentimental humility of his phi- 
losophy might style his subserviency to the interests of the 
universal life. The proposition, against thé abuse of which 
we are contending, might seem, at first view, to be ground- 
ed on more enlarged and comprehensive notions of exist- 
ence. It has so much to say of the great whole, and of a 
kind of Strauss-ian immortality, which belongs to the race 
rather than to the individual parts. It is, however, mainly 
true in a physical aspect; and when it occupies the mind 
alone, or the moral importance of the individual is not held 
up as a corrective, it becomes a cold and speculative fatal- 
ism—s physical fatalism, in the worst sense of the term, 
which would bind both matter and spirit, not by the decrees* 
of a moral governor, founded on moral reasons, but in the 
adamantine chain of law viewed as something apart from 
God—a fatalism which would regard even the Deity him- 
self, should it graciously admit his existence, as included 
in.the machinery of the univerge. Such a doctrine pos- 
sesses but, little, if any, superiority over the creed of the 
atheist. | 

Akin to this is that profession of abstract benevolence 
which loses sight of individuality in the contemplation of 
masses or of the great whole, and affects to regard individual 
happiness only as contributing to the general happiness of 
the universe. This, although it may be agreeable to the 
speculative intellect, or to those whose theology is but a 
philosophy, is nevertheless most chilling to all the moral 
and religious affections. Its concrete selfishness is only 
hardened and rendered darker, while, at the same time, it 
is more and more concealed from the conscience, by the 
false warmth and glow of an abstract benevolence. Its 
love to God is only a pantheistic rapture, instead of a feel- 
ing of gratitude to a personal Redeemer. Its affection to 
man is not that love to one’s neighbour which the Bible en- 


* This unquestionably was the primitive sense of the word fatusn. 
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joins, commencing with the domestic and social relations, 
from whence, as from a centre, it radiates on every side, 
ever filling, but never attempting to overflow the limits of 
its practical capabilities for good. Those of whom we are 
speaking—and these declaimers on the greatest good of the 
greatest number are becoming quite numerous—have really 
no neighbour, no vicinus, no vicinage. The word is alto- 
gether too narrow in its meaning to suit their expanded 
views. The individual man who fell among thieves would 
_ have been too small and too contiguous an object for such 
as can only aim at promoting some great scheme for higher 
developments of the race. Children, family, home, coun- 
try, friends, all are but fetters to that reforming zeal which 
leads them to pant so earnestly and so incessantly for the 
welfare of being in the abstract. Such a philosophical the- 
ology may make a selfish mystic or pantheist, luxuriating 
in some fancied vision of universal good; it may make, 
under certain circumstances, a raving fanatie, furious in de- 
nunciation in proportion to the self-righteousness of his ab- 
atract philanthropy ;- but it never has produced, and never 
will produce, an humble, devoted, and warm-hearted Chris- 
tian. | 
Plato does, indeed, teach this doctrine of the parts for the 
whole, and we have admitted it to be true when rightly 
qualified by its converse. Other writings, however, of our 
philosopher, furnish most abundant evidence that he did 
hold this converse proposition as equally sound with the 
one he is now presenting, and which was called forth by 
the peculiar nature of the objection against which he is here 
contending. He tells the profane scoffer that this Special 
Providence will not overlook him, because, though small, 
he is yet important as a part of the great whole. When 
presenting, however, in other places, the moral aspect of 
the doctrine, he adopts a very different line of argument. 
Poverty, sickness, health, life, death, ALL THINGS, he 
Bs 
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tells us, are for the righteous man beloved of Heaven. His 
language possesses a striking resemblance to some parts of 
the Scriptures : To dé GEOSIAE! ovy duoaAoyjoouev TIAN- 
TA yiyveoOa: we oi6y Te Gptora; Odtwe dpa troAnnréoy 
mepit rov dixalov avdpoc édy tre év trevia ylywnrat dav Te 
éy vécoig 7 Tivs GAA® TOY DOKODYTWY KAKOY* OC TOUT@ 
Tavta sig a&yabdv tt TEAevThoe Cavre 7) Kai aroBavérrt. 
obnovy epi tov adixov ravavria rovtwyr dei dtavocioBac. 
Republic, 613, A., B. . Physically, he would teach us, man 
is but an atom, subserving the interests of the great whole ; 
morally, all things, even a universe of mind and matter, is 
working together for his individual exaltation or degrada- 
tion. Instead of dwindling into the insignificance of an in- 
finitesimal, he rises in proportion to the magnitude of that 
universe of which he is a member, or, in other words, be- 
comes of the greatest individual importance as a rational 
part-of the greatest whole. — 

These apparently opposite yet strictly consistent views 
are likewise equally true in science. The whole cannot 
be fully understood without the parts, and it is an axiom no 
less important, that-some a priori knowledge of a whole as 
a whole, that is, as a unity, and not merely an arithmetical 
sum, is necessary to an understanding of the. parts. It is 
by the mutual action, reaction, and introaction of such a 
mental synthesis and analysis, that any true progress is 
made in science. When either is neglected, or the balance 
is destroyed, science becomes, on the one hand, an é7ree- 
pla dAoyoc,* an irrational empiricism, or evaporates, on the 
other, into empty a priori speculation. 

Paae 58, Line 5. Ila¢ yap larpdc nai rac Evreyvoc bn- 
ptoupyoc. The comparison adopted shows that Plato views 
the doctrine which the present state of his argument re- 
quires him to advance, namely, that the parts are made for 
the whole, rather in its physical than its moral aspect. It 

* Gorgias, 464, D. . 
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is not the cvéeprirnc, the orpariyéc, the commander, the 
governor, the pilot—comparisons so often employed by him 
in illustration of moral and political relations—but the phy- 
sician, the artist, all of whose efforts are directed to the 
physical perfection of the work in which they are engaged, 
or that physical harmony which consists in the subservien- 
cy of the parts to the whole irrespective of any moral con- 
siderations. This is the order of physical production, and 
of those arts and sciences that copy from it—pépoc évexa 
SAov. It forms the parts for the whole, and not the whole, 
in any sense, for the parts. | 
Ling 6. mpdc¢ 7d xorvg tvyrsivoy BéATioroy. Ast and 
Stephanus would both read vyreivwy in this: place, and 
refer it to the artist. The common reading, however, al- 
though the literal version in English is very harsh, seems, 
on the whole, to be deserving of preference. It more prop- 
erly has for its subject the work than the workman; as in 
the example a few lines back—pépioy el¢ TO may Evyteivet. 
‘It may here be taken with BéXTicTov, and the sentence 
would be freely translated, doeth all things for the whole, in 
respect to that best end which aims at the common good ; that 
is, in. this case, the physical good, the good of the machine 
or structure as a structure, mora] reasons, strictly such, not 
being here brought into view. The argument, then, when 
carried no farther, would be this: God will not averlook 
you; his special providence is.ever directed towards you, 
because, however insignificant you may be, physically, in 
yourself, you are wanted to fill up some place or some va- 
cancy in the great structure, for which nothing else is so 
well adapted. You may therefore seem to be laid aside, 
but you are not forgotten—his eye is upon you. . 
Line 8. dyvo@y brn rd repi 08 dpioroy TO travti Eup- 
Gaives kai col. It is somewhat uncertain whether dpsorov 
here is to be taken with ro zrepi oé, or with T@ navi, or 
gupbaive. uubalver, however, may be rendered, to con- 
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tribute to the good of anything, or to the accomplishment of 
any purpose, without any such qualifying word as aporoy. 
It makes but little difference, in the general sense, what 
view we take of it, and, on the whole, we prefer the follow- 
ing version: You are vexed, not knowing how that, in relation 
to yourself, which is best for the whole, contributes also to your 
own good ; or, if we connect dptoroy with fvpbalver, it may 
be read, not knowing how that which relates to thee best con- 
tributes ta the good both of the whole and of thee. At the 
hazard, then, of a little repetition, we would give the fol- 
lowing free paraphrase of the substance of the whole pas- 
sage ; the latter part, however, or converse doctrine, being 
rather implied than expressed, although it may be clearly 
found in other parts of the Platonic dialogues: Physically, 
thou art but an insignificant pebble in the great xriopa, or 
building of the universe (see the comparison of the Ai@oe 
and A:GoAdyo, page 55), yet forming a necessary part in 
the joinings and compactness of the whole, even absolutely 
essential to the whole as a whole, and which the builder 
and keeper cannot neglect withott risking the ruin of the 
whole: morally, the great universe is also all made for 
thee, and reciprocally for each of its rational parts; it was 
intended, with all its other parts, to have a bearing upon thy 
blessedness or misery, according as thou violatest or re- 
mainest in concord with its moral harmony ; its’ physical 
harmony thou shalt ever ere whatever may be thy 
condition or thy course. 


LI. 
_ Atheistic Objection drawn from the Extent of the Universe. 
Pace 59, Line 6. ‘Hutrep dv Exot Adyor paoravn Beoic 


Tév navray, TavTy pot Joke) dpdcecy—* I think that I am 
explaining in what way ease in the administration of the 
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Divine providence may have reason, that is, may be shown 
to be in accordance with reason.” ‘The Epicureans and 
semi-atheists, in all ages, have been much concerned lest 
the physical and moral government of the universe should 
be burdensome to the Deity. Lucretius was unable to see 
how it could consist with the happiness of the Gods. He 
therefore most reverently relieves them of all share in so 
troublesome 2 business, and, with pious concern for their 
ease and quiet, commits the world into the hands of Nature : 


Que bene cognita si teneas, Natura videtur 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia Diis agere expers. 
Nam, pro sancta Defim tranquillé pectora pace 
Que placidum degunt evom, multumque serenum ! 
Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter ccelos omneis convortere, et omneis 
Ignibus etheriis terras subfire feraceis ; 
Omnibus inve locis esse omni tempore presto, 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, ccelique serena 
Concutiat sonitu? tum fulmina mittat, et sedeis 
Ipse suas disturbet ; et in deserta recedens 
Seviat, exercens telum ; quod sepe nocenteis 
Preterit, exanimatque indignos, inque merenteis ? 
Lucretius, lib. ii., 1089. 
Horace entertamed the same very elevated notions in re- 
gard to hatural laws and the abstraction of the Deity from 
all the concerns of this world, until he was frightened into 
a little unphilosophical piety by happening to hear it thun- 
der on a clear day. See Ode xxxiv. of the first book, com- 
mencing | | | 
Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens, 


Insanientis dum sapientis 
Consultus erro— 


He seems to have been brought by his fright into quite a 
religious fit, and the sentiment with which the ode con- 


cludes. is not only'a devout acknowledgment of a special 
Bs2 
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providence, but is expressed in language bearing a striking 
resemblance to some of those many passages in. the Bible 
which speak of depressing the proud and elevating the 
lowly : 
Valet ima summis _ 
Mutare et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens: hine apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit ; hic posuisse gaudet. 


His use, however, of the word Fortuna shows that he could 
not altogether divest himself of his old atheistic habit, even 
when he attempts to talk religiously. Some of our modern 
scientifico-religious works occasionally exhibit a similar 
mixture of the Jew’s language with the dialect of Ashdod. 


LI. 


Explanation of a Difficult Passage. Remarks on those Views 
which resolve Morality into an Obedience to Physical Laws, 
and regard all Punishment as Consequential instead of 
Penal. 


Pace 59, Line 7. El pév yap mpoc 76 SAov, x. T. A. 
This obscure passage may be thus paraphrased: “ For if 
any Power, having constantly regard only to the whole, 
should ever fashion his work by suddenly transforming all 
things—as, for example, by forming at once frozen water 
from fire—and should not* proceed by (analyzing) many 
things out of one, or (compounding) one thing out of many, 
so that they might thus partake of a first, a second, and 
even a third generation—in that case, the transformations 
of each displaced arrangement would be infinite in number ; 
but now (that is, in the actual established course of things) 


* Ast, by taking, in this place, 7 for the common reading, “7, has 
eompletely changed and perverted the whole meaning of the passages 
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there is a wonderful ease in the administration of the Uni-. 
versal Guardian.” . 

We will proceed to give what seems to us the general 
sense of the passage, and of what follows it for some dis- 
tanee, before going into any particular comment on words 
and phrases. It seems to be this: the speaker is showing 
that the Divine administration, even when extended to the 
most minute particular, is conducted with ease, in conse- 
quence of being a special superintendence carried on by 
general laws or media, whatever they may:be, or by the in- 
ternal] operation of powers which he has implanted in things 
themselves ; so that there is no necessity for supposing any 
great or general change, or sudden transformation in the 
state of things (what'would be called, ia modern phraseol- 
ogy, a miraculous interposition), for the rectification of nat- 
ural or the punishment of motal evil—a transposition which, 
if it took place in every case, would call for an infinite 
number of changes, differing in every instance, and as mi- 
raculous as the immediate production of cold water* or ice 


_ * In the text, we have given idup éuypixyov. The common read- 
ing is Zuwvyov, and those who maintain it would render tdup Euye- 
xov, aguam animatam ; to make any sense of which they refer us to 
the doctrine of Thales and Heraclitus, that water was the first prin- 
ciple of all things, and who also said something about fire, changed 
into water, being the universal semen. What is told us here about 
the changes and transformations of matter has, it is true, some little 
resemblance to the flowing philosophy of Heraclitus. Still, this re- 
semblance is only verbal. The illustration would be too far-fetched 
and obscure to suit the present place, in which the Athenian is la- 
bouring to give his hearers as clear an idea as possible of this diffi- 
cult poaition. It would also be giving a sanction to Heraclitus which 
Pilato could never have intended ; and besides all this, it is very dif- 
ficult to perceive how it would present any illustration at all of the 
subject he has in hand. We therefore altogether prefer the other 
reading, which only requires the change of an accent, and which has 
some authority of manuscripts in its favour. ‘Euyvyov would be a 
participle of the verb éuptxa, to cool, to freese, and may be taken as 
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from fire, without any of the intervening generations ; thus 
giving to rational beings no grounds for physical science, 
or a knowledge of the Divine operations, and making every 
act of Providence, instead of moving in harmony with, to 
jar and displace every preceding and temperary arrange- 
ment. Instead of this, as we are told in what follows, he 
has so constituted things, not by any innate necessities of 
physical laws, but by his own absolute fiat, that good and 
evil will find in themselves, both in this world and in the 
pre-arrangements of Hades, their appropriate reward, and 
will each seek and find its proper place and level; namely, 
vice will diverge, at first slightly, from. the level plane, and 
thence descending with constantly-accelerated velocity (ei¢ 
{3é6o0c), will find its ultimate place in the terrors of Hades; 
while virtue, mingling with the Divine nature, will ascend 
to a purer region, and through different degrees of blessed- 
ness will at last arrive at a perfectly holy or separate state, 
rorov aytov SAov. 

This doctrine of Plato, and the mode in which he states 
it, is indeed sublime. Still, it needs a qualification similar 
to the one we applied to a previous view—a qualification 
for which there may be found abundant support in other 
portions .of his writings where he maintains the strictly 
penal nature of punishment, as in the close of the Gorgias 
and the Republic. ‘The doctrine which seems to be here 
presented is the truth, but not the whole truth. Standing 
thus alone, and without the corrective influence of any high- 
er views, it is.a favourite scheme with many of our modern 
semi-infidels, who would resolve all morality into an obe- 
equivalent to the adjective frigidus. We doubt if Plato meant any- 
thing more by it than a strong example derived from substances ap- 
parently so remote, although capable of passing into. each other 
through a succession of physical media and generations. ‘The other 
and more common reading probably arose from some ignorant tran- 


scriber, who did not understand the passage, and to whom are 
antmaiam, appeared more philosophical. 
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dience to, or a co-operation with, physical laws, and all 
punishment into natural consequence. We do not wonder 
at the partiality with which it is entertained by such. 
They feel that it has no terror for & sinning soul, and that 
it utterly takes away all the moral power which belongs to 
the ideas of penalty and retribution. At the same time, they 
are pleased with it as a wonderful discovery of the nine. 
teenth century, when, in fact, they have merely revived a 
dectrine of some of the old heathen philosophers, who held 
that it was the great duty and chief end of man to live ac- 
cording to nature— Vivere secundum naturam. Vide Cicero, 
De Finibus, v., 9. 

With writers of this stamp it is-the whole. When em- 
ployed by Plato and Bishop Butler, it is only held in sub-: 
serviency to higher qualifying views of the Divine govern- 
ment, with which it is entirely consistent. Those to whom 
we allude would confine the maxim, vivere secundum natu- 
ram, entirely to the nature without us; whereas, in obedi- 
ence to the law of a higher nature, man is often called to 
contend with the external world. The perfection of his 
moral. being requires that he should often contemn the law 
of gravitation, and sometimes even submit that most exqui- 
site handiwork, his body, with all its most wonderful nat- 
ural laws, to be. disfigured, ruined, and utterly broken up in 
the flames of martyrdom. Still, there is a truth in this mo-. 
rality of nature, and it is only by refusing to associate with 
it any higher principle that such writers convert it into a 
most pernicious falsehood. 

. So, also, may we admit, that the doctrine, that the pua- 
ishment of sin is the physical consequence of sin itself, is 
found in the Bible. “ What a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” ‘* He that soweth to the flesh, shail of the flesh reap 
corruption :. he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 
reap everlasting life.” Revelation declares all this, but it 
also teaches with much’ more frequency and with more sol. 
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émn emphasis, that the punishment of sin is, in-the strictest 
sense, & penalty pronounced by a sovereign.judge. “ The 
wicked shall go away into everlasting fire, PREPARED for 
the devil and his angels.” Physical consequences, even 

when they are strictly such, may be regarded as but pre- 
appointed executioners, deriving their powers, and their 
connexion with the sin, from no inward necessities, but 
from the sovereign pre-arrangements of God; while the 
law of which they may thus form the penalty is anterior, 
both in the order of nature .and of time, to all the laws of 

the natural world. The great absurdity of this scheme, 
when it thus stands alone, consists in this, that it is the 
penalty which creates the sin. It is wrong to eat too much, 
because it will be followed by a pain in the stomach; and 
men are punished with a pain in the stomach, because they 
have been guilty of a breach of its physical law. Remove 
the pain, and you remove the sin. Can any one bring him- 
self to feel that anything like this would be true in regard 
to a breach of the law of charity, or that malevolence would 
change its moral character, though it could be followed by 
an eternity of pleasure? If the violation of a physical law 
. proceeds from a disposition to contemn a known arrange. 
ment of God, whatever may have been the object of that 
-afrangement, it belongs to another department, and must be 
transferred to a tribunal higher than the natural. | 
_ It is by overlooking the nature of punishment as strictly 
retributive, notwithstanding the mode of its infliction, that 
this doctrine of consequential suffering strips the. Divine 
law of all its majesty, and becomes such a favourite with 
infidels and neologists. There is no terror in it; and when 
employed, as it sometimes is even in the pulpit, without the 
qualifications to which we have adverted, its immediate ef- 
fect is ease and stupefaction of the conscience, rather than 
any alarm or true conviction of sin. There is, however, no 
inconsistency in the belief of both views. The punishment 
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inflicted by human government would be no less the retrib- 
utive penalty of positive law, although its preordained ar. 
rapgements were such, that the path of every transgressor 
was literally beset with snares, or that it finally brought 
him, without arrest or the aid of the ereounonery anecty to 
the prison or the gallows. . 

Paar 59, Line 7. mpdc rd 5Aov dei Basra —« Looking 
continually to the whole.” There is implied here a nega- 
tive assertion. It is equivalent to saying, “and having no- 
thing else in view.” The meaning seems to be, that the 
process here mentioned might perhaps be adopted, if no re- 
gard was had to the parts, as parts, or except in their rela- 
tion to the whole. In that case, the Divine administration 
might perhaps proceed by these sudden transformations. 
But as in each act of Providence a vast number of purposes, 
direct and collateral, are to be kept in view, and no one to 
be effected by disturbing or displacing another, there is 
need of an arrangement that shall be carried on by media, 
s0 that.one move on the great chess-board (see noté 6, p. 
59) may accomplish many ends, instead of requng separ- 
ate transpositions in every case. 

' The philosopher evidently perceives 4 great difficulty at- 
tending any explanation that can be-given. We can never, 
perhaps, fully understand the harmonious connexion be- 
tween a providence carried on by general laws, operating, 
in the main, with uninterrupted regularity, and a minute at- 
tention to those individual cases which may be made the 
subjects of special prayer and special judgments. It be- 
longs to that same. class of mysterious truths, and presents 
the same apparent contradictions, as the doctrme of the Di- 
vine foreknowledge or foreordination, when viewed in con- 
nexion with the freedom of the humaa will, or of the Divine 
goodness, when attempted to be reconciled with the exist- 
ence of evil. Why should men be so clamorous for the 
rights of reason in: religion, when, in so many cases, sho. 


= 
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herself declares her own insufficiency as the highest lesson 
she can teach us, and delivers us over, either to total skep- 
ticism, or to that faith by which we. receive truths appa- 
rently opposed, or whose point of connexion is beyond our 
radius of mental vision; because, without this, we must 
give up other truths which our moral nature can only yield 
at the price of total darkness on all that most concerns us 
to know. 


LIV. 


The Word ’Av@AsOpoc as distinguished from Aldéviog. Re- 
markable Passage in the Timaus. 


Pace 60, Ling 3. dvwAcOpov dé dv yevépevor dAX’ ovK 
aldjvoy. There is intended here an important distinction 
between aidvoy and dvwAeOpov. ‘The former means that 
which is in its very nature eternal, not subject, in any sense, 
to generation or decay, and, in fact, having no reference to 
xpovoc, or time regarded .as proceeding by succession. 
(See the definition of time as given in the Timaus, 37, E., 
and remarks upon it, page 223.) .AvwdAeOpoy, on the other 
hand, suggests, from ite etymology, the idéa of something 
composite, although, when used without precision, it may 
be applied to. that which is possessed of a higher nature. 
It signifies indestructible, not in itself, but because the thing 
of which it is predicated is upheld and maintained in being 
by the Supreme Power, and thus réndered capable of en- 
during through an endless successton, although never strict- 
ly alovcoy or eternal in its essence. Kard véyoy deol, says 
Ast, has respect to aldmoy alone, and not to dvwAcOpor. 
He would read according to the following order and punc- 
tuation: puyny nai cdpa, Gv@AeBpoy yevouevov, add od, 
xaGanep ol xara vouoy byrec Yeol, alovoy—indestructible, 
yet not eternal.as.the Gods are. This contrast. between 
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Gods and men seems plausible, and yet we are satisfied 
that Ast is wrong. Our opinion is founded upon that pas- 
sage of the ‘Timeus, in which the Eternal Father thus ad- 
dresses the inferior deities to whom he had given being: 
Geol ded, dv yd Snutovpyds, Tarhp Te Epywy, 8-dv éuov 
yevoueva, dAvra, guov ye Bédovroc. Td ev obv dn deBev 
may, AvTév. T6 ye pi KaAde apuoobey Kal Exov ed Ava 
E0éAetv, naxov. du’ & xal éneinep yeyévnoOe, "AGANATOL 
pev ov« éoré, obd’ GAvrot Td rrdnay. obts pév 67 AVOT- 
oec0é ye, ode rebicoOe Savdtov potpac, THE ’EMHY 
BOTAHZEQSE petlovoc Eri deopov nai xupwwrépov Aayby- 
rec, éxelvwy ol¢ bre éyiyvecOe ovvedeiobe—* Ye Gods of 
‘Gods, of whom I am the Maker and the Father, as of 
works which, deriving their existence from me, are indis- 
soluble as long as I will it. Everything bound (or compos- 
ite) is capable of dissolution : nevertheless, to choose to 
dissolve that which is well harmonized, and works well, is 
the part of an evil being. For which reasons, and since 
ye were made (or had a beginning of your existence), ye 
are not immortal (in yourselves), nor in every respect in- 
dissoluble. Still, ye shall not be dissolved, nor shall ye 
experience the doom of death, partaking, IN MY WILL, 
of a bond of life stronger and more powerful than those 
things by which ye were bound (or of which ye were com- 
posed) when ye received your being.” Timaus, 41, A. 
That is, the permanence of all created things, from the 
highest to the lowest, rests on the moral attributes of the 
Deity. In his goodness they have a stronger bond than in 
all the laws or necessities of nature and of things. On this 
depends the continued existence not only of man, but of 
Gods, or, in the more sublime language of Scripture, of 
Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, and Powers. 

Kara vouov byrec Geol: According to the.decree or fate 
(fatum) on which their existence depended. Compare, also, 
_ the similar expression, page 61, line 7: xara rv tc elpap- 
Ce 
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pévnc Taky nai vonoy. This confirms the view we have 
taken above in respect to deof. They were dependent on 
this law, and not on any innate immortality. Ndpocg here 
has about the same meaning with potpa, which, according 
to the more ancient creed of the Greeks, meant simply the 
Divine decree. This, we are prepared to show, is its sig- 
nification in Homer,.and not a physical fate, as many con- 
tend. The words Wuyi cai cwua ate to be taken col- 
lectively for all animated beings thus constituted. The 
continued existence of soul aad body, severally or united, 
whether in the present state or in any one to come, is de- 
pendent on the Eternal Father, who is thus represented as 
speaking in this sublime passage from the Timeus—who 
alone is strictly alorioc in the highest sense of that epithet, 
or, as the Apostle declares, 1 Timothy, vi., 16,6 wovec Eyav 
é6avacliav—who alone hath immortalily. 


LV. 


_ The Greek Words for Eternity, Alév and Alavioc. 

Alay is compounded of dei Gy {see Aristotle, De Calo, 
lib. i., c. ix. HO). ’Aaé, ever, is from dw, déw, or dnut, sig- 
nifying, primarily, to blow, to breathe, secondly, to live, to 
pass or spend time. “Aw seems also related to diw, to feel 
life, to be conscious ; from whence some would derive alay 
m the general sense of'existence. -Homer uses &w or déw 
mm the second of the above meanings, ae in the Odyssey, 
iii., 151, and 490: "Ev@a dé vinr’ decay. Because this 
verb is thus used, in several places in the Odyssey, in con- 
nexion with »6é, some lexicographers abeurdly render it te 
sleep. it is, however, only thas employed, because by 
night the flow or succession of time becomes a matter of 
distinct observation and consciousness more than by day. 
Hence, as the context shows, it is concer used of wake- 
fal and anxious nights: 
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Nvera pév décausy, xalend dpecty épuaivorrec. 
Odyssey, -iii., 151. 

*Aet, from this derivation, would present the ides of contin- 
uous being, of a going on, or succession; and as & patticle of 
time, is ever used of that which is boundless or undefined ; 
not so much that which cannot be bounded as that which 
is not bounded—which is not attempted.to be defined, but 
is always considered as going on, on, on. "Aeé, therefore, 
alone, would not express the true idea of eternity, but only 
of endless of unbounded time: ‘This flowing word must be 
connected with, and, as it were, anchored upon another of 
more stability; since stability and fixedness enter into the 
essential idea of eternity. This other word is the partici- 
ple of that verb of existence which expresses, in its philo- 
sophical. sense, the highest mode of being. One part of the 
compound, then, is boundless and unconfined; the other 
chains it to an eternal present, or, rather, since dy is of all 
tenses, altogether excindes the idea of time. 4t is thus that 
the Greek term approaches as near the true notion of eter- 
mity as it is m the power of language to bring us. 

' Although the human mind may fail to take in all that 
idea which aldy aims to express, still an apprehension of 
it may exist, sufficient, at least, to convince us that it con- 
tains nothing unreal, but has 4 solid foundation in the truth - 
of things. We may approach it by negatives. ' Alay is not 
time long or short, bounded or endless. It is not the oppo- 
site of time, but that of which ypévoc, or time, in our pres. - 
ent state, is the moving image. (See remarks, page 228, 
and the comparison there referred to:) It may more proper. 
ly be said to be the opposite of xarpé¢, or mpdoxaipoc ; be- 
ing thus used by the Apostle, 8 Corinthians, 1v., 18, and im 
such a way as to exclude all cayvil as to its extent, at least 
in that place. It is there the direct antithesis of temporal 
or temporary. 7 

‘ However difficult it may be for beings who can only 
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think in a serios, to form a conception of that which neces- 
sarily excludes succession of thought, we are nevertheless 
driven, by the clearest decisions of that reason which often 
goes where the conceptive faculty cannot follow, to affirm 
that this is the state in which all things must be present to 
the Divine mind. - If to this we apply the term aléy, we 
have its perfect definition. We may be certain of its real- 
ity, although utterly unable to comprehend it. The idea 
of time is connected with an imperfection necessarily be- 
longing to our present state, namely, an inability to enter- 
tain in the mind more than one thought at once. This 
gives rise to what is called the succession of ideas, consti- 
tuting the measure of time ; and this succession we apply 
even to those truths which, as reason plainly assures us, 
have no relation to time or the sequences of cause and ef- 
fect. Nothing, on these abstruse points, could be more sat- 
isfactory than Plato’s comparison and definition, to which 
we have before referred, and which may be found Timaus, 
37, E. 

Almost all our difficulties on the subject of endless being, 
and especially endless future punishment, arise from con- 
sidering eternity, or aly, as time infinilely prolonged, as end- 
less succession or duration. This addresses itself to the 
imagination or conceptive power rather than to the reason, 
and hence this weak faculty of the soul faints and staggers 
under the attempt to realize what, as a conception of the 
sense, never can be realized. But the whole subject pre- 
sents itself under quite a different aspect when we regard 
the future state not as the beginning of a prolonged period, 
having its own past and future, but as a transition into eter- 
nity—as a condition differing not merely in degree, but in 
its very nature, from the present world of time. When the 
revolving mirror of Chronos, which now represents all 
things in motion, has ceased its revolutions, either in re- 
spect to the whole or each man individually, the landscape 
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of eternity, with all its fearful states, becomes in experience, 
as it ever had been in reality, fixed and motionless—dsivn- 
Ta, duerdorata, dei cata tatTa Eyavra. There will be © 
no endless succession of years and periods, which, in ev- 
ery effort of the mind to grasp them, only present, over and 
over again, the same difficulties of comprehension, and, in- 
stead of a true idea, give rise only to a painful* and imper- 
fect conception of the sense. “For days, and nights, and 
months, and years, and all other successions of time,” says 
Plato, “ were not before the heaven existed. The past, the 
present, and the future are but temporal forms, which we 
ignorantly and incorrectly attribute to the eternal opa/a, or 
essence. For we say was, and is, and will be, when IS 
(gore) alone pertains to wonian being, while was and will 
be belong to that flowing yéveotc, or generation, which exists 
in time.’ For they are motions (x:yjoec), but the eternal 
is, in respect to these, immoveable; never younger, never 
older, having no past and no future” —r6 dé det card taita 
Eyov dxivirwo, obte mpecbirEepoy, OUTE VEWTEPOY TPOOHKEL 
ylyvecOai nore, obd2 yeyovévat, sai acai EceoOat. 
Timaus, 38, A. 

Change and succession may be said to-form the fede: 
inating characteristics of the present flowing phenomenal 
world. In eternity, all is.jusf the reverse. There, to usé 
language derived from the eld Ionic problem, all things will 
stand. The things which are seen are temporal, probation- 
ary, preparatery (7pdcoxaipa). The things which are un- 
seen are eternal (ald), fixed, immutable, without succes- 
sion. The word.aloy is undoubtedly used in the Greek | 

* In nothing is this more fully realized than in the efforts some- 
times made by preachers and others to convey what they call aa 
ddea of eternity; as, for example, from an ocean of drops, or the 
space of the solar system filled with grains of sand, and those mul- 
tiplied by myriads and millions of centuries. By such immensities 
of numbers the mind is wearied and exhausted, but never brought a 
hair’s breadth nearer the object at which it aims. s 

Cc2 
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poetry in the indefinite sensp of life, existence, or state of 
being; and there are also some passages in the Scriptures 
where it is taken figuratively in.a lower signification of age 
or dispensation, although even these are grounded on the 
higher and radical import; but this we affirm with confi. 
dence, that the restorationist can derive no aid from these 
specimens of Platonic usage, and, in fact, nothing could be 
morte utterly opposed to all his views of change, reforma- 
tion, or restoration in- the eternal state. We conclude with 
a definition of aldéy, derived from the high authority of Aris- 
totle. It contains more reference to succession than that 
of Plato, but yet is directly in the way of all attempts to 
limit the meaning of this illimitable word He is speaking 
of the super-celestial, or extra-mundane state, and what- 
ever we may think of its reality, there can be no doubt 
about the force of the Greek terms by which he attempts te 
set it forth. “Time,” he says, “is the number of motion, 
but above the heaven it has been shown that time cannot 
exist. There, there is no growing. old, neither is there any 
change, bat ali is immutable, ail is impassible, and having 
the best and most satisfying life (CwHv dplorny nai Thy av- 
Tapxesratny), continues for all eternily (rov dnaryta alé- 
va) ; and this its name ts divinely.declared to us from the an- 
ctents (Skiwc EpOsyxrac napa Tay dpyaiwy). For that end 
which contains the period of each existence is called its 
aléy (avum, age, or being). According to the same reason 
or definition—xara Tov atréy Adyoy, xai Td Tov TravTo¢ 
obpavov réAoc, kal 1d Tov mdévTwY dretpoy ypbvov Kai THY 
dreiplav rreépcéyov réAo¢, *AIQN éorty, dd tov.’AEI ’El- 
NAI.elAndad thy éxwvuplay, d0avatac Kai Seioc—that 
which constitutes the enclosing limit of the whole heaven 
or universe, that which embraces the infinite period, and the 
infinity of all things—that is alév, ETERNITY, taking its 
name from EVER BEING, immortal and divine.” - Arist., 
De Calo, lib. i., c. ix., 10. Compare, also, The Laws, iv., 
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715, P., where Plato speaks of the Eternal Justice, which 
always follows as an avenger of crimes committed against 
the Divine law (tov Velev vouov ripwpdc), and in com- 
menting on which the scholiast thus defines the word 7repe- 
Tropevopevoc, namely, TO alwviwc—ro ’Ael doattuc Kai 
KGTG TG Gb’Td* 1) yap TEpshopa.ravTo Exet. 


- 4 


LVI. 


Plato’s Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will, viewed in Con- 
nexion with the Law of Cause and Effect in Nature. 


Page 60, Line 11. Mepnydvyrat 6) mpog av TovTO, K. 
t. A.— He devises this in reference to the whole, namely, 
what kind of a situation everything which becomes of a-cer- 
tain quality must receive and inhabit.” That is, the 7rd. 
tHe or quality which, in the course of generation, anything 
assumes, must determine the quality of its final habitation. 
The establishment and enforcement of this law God has 
reserved to himself as his peculiar prerogative, while, as we 
gre told in the following sentence, he has left to our own 
wills, tag alriag rig yevéoews Tov TroLod TLvd¢—the causes 
of becoming such or such. (See note 10, page 60.) In 
ather words, he has so ordered the course of nature, by a 
sort of pre-established harmony, that it constantly enforces 
this law, while the power of becoming the subjects of its 
rewards or penalties is left to the freedom of our own wills. 
The sentiment is about the same with that of Pope: 

And biading nature fast in fate, 
_ Left free the human will. 
We cannot find much fault with this in the heathen Plato, 
and the doctrine is undoubtedly true of man viewed as un- 
fallen, and in that primitive state when his will was truly 
free, because it was one with the will of God. The Ohris- 
tian theology, however, does require us to modify the prop. 
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osition as regards our present.condition, and to believe that, - 
in some way, man by the fall subjected his will io nature ; 
that, therefore, although it- has a wide prison-house within 
which to rove, and where it may be said to be free in its 
choices of objects before it, still it can never, by any. voli- 
tion, rise above this state of nature, or escape its adaman- 
tine chain of cause and effect, until a stronger than nature 
shall interpose for its deliverance and perfect freedom. The 
sick man may turn from side to side upon his weary couch, 
but he cannot rise, take up his bed, and walk. We may 
exercise all kinds of choices (a term which in the strife of 
words on this subject so many have confounded with will) 
within the limits of the sphere into which we have fallen, 
but we cannot will to be holy, to love God with all our souls, 
and to live to his glory. Ifthe Scriptures were not clear 
on the subject, it-is so plainly a matter of personal experi- 
ence that we may well wonder how, in the light of an awa- 
kened conscience or consciousness, there could be any room: 
for cavil about it. 

Theré is no doubt, however, that Plato was ease Pe- 
lagian on this great question ; although places could be 
cited which show that his mind was unsettled, and that 
there were very great difficulties attending any view he 
could take of the matter. We may find this same doctrine 
that is here advanced more fully set forth in the Republic, 
x., 617, P., where, after a long argument, in which he in- 
troduces that wild mythical legend respecting the Destinies, 
Lachesis, Clotho, and Atrope, he concludes in the follow- 
ing most concise and remarkable manner: Ovy tpydc. dai- 
pay Angerat GA’ ipeic daivova alphocobe : dpern dé ddéo- 
morov: alria éAopévov: Sedc avaitioc—* Virtue is free’ 
from control: the fault is in the chooser: God is blame- 
less,” or, rather (since. dvaitoc and alria do not in them- 
selves imply blame), God is not concerned in the causation 
of sin or the production of virtue. Notwithstanding this,. 
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there are several striking passages in which he asserts, 
without qualification, that virtue is a Divine gift, and that, 
in the present state of man, its attainment is hopeless with- 
out the Divine aid. As, for example, in the Meno, 99, P.: 
"Apetn ody dv eln obte pice obte didaxréy, dAAd Yeig 
poipe mapaytyvonéyvn olg dv rapayiyyvnratc— Wherefore 
virtue would be neither by nature nor by science or teach- 
ing, but by a Divine gift, bestowed upon those by whom it 
is possessed.” So, also, a few sentences below, to the 
same effect. (Meno, 100, B.) .Nothing can be clearer 
than this declaration, and yet, when we take into’ view 
other parts of that same dialogue, it is extremely difficiilt to 
deterinine what he really thought abont the cause and 
source of true virtue. Whether it was by nature, by sci- 
ence, or directly from God, were questions to which his 
. mind. often reverts, and which he seems never to have sat- 
isfactorily solved. The student may find it discussed at 
great length in the Protagoras. In the Republic, again 
(lib. vi.), where he is led.to draw as strong as possible a 
picture of human depravity, he declares most expressly that 
the acquisition of virtue is impossible without the Divine as- 
sistance. “Do you think,” says Socretes, “that any soph- 
ist’——by which he means one of the ancient lecturers on 
moral philosophy who undertook to teach virtue for pay 
—‘do you think that any sophist, or any instructions of 
private: persons, can control or even withstand such an in- 
fluence for evil? No one; yea, even to attempt it would 
‘only be evidence of folly.” And then he concludes in this 
most solemn and impressive manner: Oits yap yiyveraz, 
obte yéyovey obre ovy ph yévarat dArolov 7G0¢ mpd¢ dpe- 
‘THY Tapa THY TobTwr Tradeiav. dvOperstov, @ Eraipe: Vei- 
ov ékaipa Adyov. ed yap yp eldévat, 5 ri rep dv owOR Te 
kai yévynrat olov det év troavry Karaordoel, Oeov poipay 
abrd. odoat Aéywv ob waxes épeic— For it neither is the 
case, nor has been, nor ever can be, that any character (or 
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state of soul) should undergo a change to virtue in opposi- 
tion to the corrupt training of these influences. At least 
nothing human, my friend ; the Divine I lay out of the ac- 
count. For we may be well assured that he speaks most 
truly who asserts that if anything, under such circumstan- 
ces, is saved, and becomes such as it ought to be, a Divine 
dispensation alone hath saved it.” Republic, vi., 493, A. 
In another part of this same passage he pronounces the 
case absolutety desperate—édy pq tic ait G BonOhoac Seay 
Tvyy-— unless some God should come to one aid of the 
soul.” Repud., vi., 492, A. 

' Sarely, if this be a true picture of human nature,* Plato 
may be justly charged with inconsistency, yet ifo greater 
than many have manifested on this subject who possessed 
the higher light of revelation: If these representations be 
correct, how can virtue be said. to be. without restraint? 
How can that be free which has so’many impediments, to 
say the least? If there is no accountability when these 
impediments are supposed utterly to surmount the strength 
of the will, why is not this same accountability diminished 
pro rata when they exist in a less degree, although falling 
short of an absolute inability ? and how, then, can we avoid 
the conclusion, that the more vicious the disposition, and, 

* There is a most remarkable declaration of Thucydides on the 
sabject of human depravity, which is the more worthy of attention, 
because it comes from one who, without aay philosophical or reli- 
gious theory, was as cool and keen an observer of human nature as 
ever lived. “It is the nature of man to sin (says this sagacious his- 
torian) both in public and private. No law can restrain him from 
it. All modes of punishment have been exhausted in the attempt.” 
Lib. iii., 45. And again, in the same section: dxAée re, ddvvaroy, 
aal woddje ebnbetac, bati¢ alstas, rie GvOpwrelag giceug dquoutyac 
mpotimuc to Tpagat, dxotpomgy tiva Eyew, 7) vopuy laxvi, } GAAy Te 
decvg—" To speak plainly, it is impossible ; and it is a proof of great 
simplicity for any one to suppose that, when human nature rushes 
eagerly to the attainment of any gratification, it can be turned aside 
either by force of law or any penalty, however fearful."” 
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consequently, the more difficult the practice of virtue, the 
less the degree of guilt, and the nearer an approach to a 
state of perfect innocence. 

Jacob Zimmerman, in his tract De Prestantia Religionis 
Christiane collata cum Philosophia Socratis, finds fault with 
this doctrine that virtue ts a Divine gift, and thinks that, in 
the contest of Socrates with the sophist Protagoras, on the 
question whether virtue could be taught, the latter has great- 
ly the advantage. He also charges the views of Socrates 
with leading to licentiousness, while he seems to regard 
his most corrupt antagonists as the friends of the public. 
morals: Et hac ratione Socrates vel invitus effecit, ut illi 
‘qui jam vitiis immersi sunt aliquod presidium inde caperent. 
Nihil enim libentius ejusmodi homines audiunt, quam ea, 
que summam difficultatem in virtuti eolenda probare. pos- 
sunt; ita enim necessario inferri posse putant in sua potes- 
tate situm haud esse yirtutem sequi. Vide Amenitates Lit. 
erarie, vol. xi., p. 187. That the doctrine of Divine grace 
——for such is substantially the declaration that virtue is the 
gift of God—should be charged with licentiousness is not 
surprising, since it has thus been characterized in all ages, 
even by men themselves as utterly corrupt as those Gre- 
cian sophists with whom Socrates contended even unto 
death ; but-it certainly is a matter of exceeding wonder, 
that a professed Christian writer should censure him for 
that very sentiment in which, of all others, he approaches 
the nearest to the Bible. See some of these questions most 
acutely argued in Cicero’s treatise De Fato, s. v., vi. It is 
worthy of an attentive perusal, if for no other reason, to see 
how very similar, in all ages, have been the discussions 
which have arisen on these most ancient queries respect- 
ing fatalism, causality, co-causes, conditions, moral agency, 
and the freedom of the will. Jonathan Edwards himself 
does not distinguish with more keenness than Cicero and 
the persons whose opinions he has introduced in the tract 
referred to. | 
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Pacor 61, L. 6. év éavrotc xexrnuéva tH THe petaboAnc 
airtav—* Possessing in themselves the cause of change.” 
That is, without, or to the exclusion of external causes, yet 
still not, as those maintain who contend for the self-determi- 
ning power of the will, without being under the law of cause 
and effect existing «within them; the cause being the inter- 
nal result of their present state at any one time, or the com- 
bined sum and product of all the influences, from within 
and from without, then existing in their physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral constitution, and the effect being the one 
single following state which the laws of our minds compel 
us to affirm must result from it. So Cicero, De Fato, s. 
xi.: Sic quum sine causa animum moveri dicimus, sine ¢z- 
terna causa moveri, non omnino sine causa, dicimus. 


LVHil. 
Explanation of a Difficult Passage. 


Pace 61, Line 8. ouixpérepa pév tov HOGv, Kk. T. A. 
There is a good deal of difficulty about this sentence, and 
yet we think a very good sense may be made of the com- 
mon reading, without resorting to those conjectural emenda- 
tions which some commentators would propose. The ver- 
sions of Ficinus and Cornarius both proceed upon the idea 
that the main contrast is between opapérepa pév and rAcio 
dé, which view, it must be confessed, seems to have ap- 
pearances strongly in its favour. Neither translator, how- 
ever, adheres to the Greek text as it now stands. Viger 
proposes amendments grounded upon the same view of the 
passage. He would read éAdrrw pév xai dcxarérepa, that 
it might be more directly opposed to mAciw xai ddtxarepa, 
just below. Ast thinks there is no need of any other change 
than to expunge éAdrrw, and would render as follows: 
Que minus depravata sunt, ea per terre planitiem ingredi- 
untur, que vero in majorem depravationem | inciderunt in 
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profundum, &c., detruduntur. It seems to us, however, 
that almost all difficulty is removed by regarding the main 
contrast as intended between ouxpotepa pév and peiswr dé 
five or six lines below, and a‘subordinate contrast between 
éAdrtw and mAeiw dé. We would place a comma after 
éAdrrw, and regard a pév as implied in connexion with it; 
the omission being nothing strange, seeing that the particle 
had just been used to mark the main antithesis. In this 
view of the ‘matter, wera6dAAovra is to be taken with 2Aér- 
Tw, and there will also be a contrast of degree between this 
participle and perareodvra; the former, from its being in 
the present tense, implying a slight beginning of a change, 
either for good or evil; the latter, a more sudden and rapid 
descent. El¢ is to be taken with perarropedverat understood 
as though repeated, and not with perarecdyra. In this 
view, AdTTw, instead of being required to be expunged, 
becomes an important word, and the only real defect in the 
sentence is a mere want of verbal symmetry in having no- 
thing to correspond to ddéixerepa, together with the harsh. 
ness which is felt in connecting this word with perameody- 
ta. On the other view, it is not easily explained how out- 
KpoTepa tay 7)00v can be made to mean those who are less 
depraved, as the phrase is regarded by Ficinus, Cornarius, 
and Ast. Another objection to their version is, that there 
is nothing with which we can contrast peicwy uy? below, 
when the whole following context shows that a very strong 
antithesis was most certainly intended. This, we think, 
can only be effected by regarding it as in opposition to op- 
xpérepa TGY 70Gv, a phrase equivalent to ouexpérepa On, 
or ol &yovrec oukpotepa 7j0n, and which we would consid. 
er a8 synonymous with what Plato elsewhere styles opcxpa 
@torc, the smali nature, the less marked or inferior char- 
acter or habit of soul, in distinction from the peiGwy puyf 3 
neither expression in ‘itself implying depravity, but, om the 
other hand, each including the good’as well as the bad. 
“Dp 
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. With these preliminaries, we proceed:to state the order 
af the whole passage, accarding.to the view above taken, 
enclosing .in brackets the implied words which are. deemed 
essential to a full interpretation: ouxpprepa ev TOY 7O0Qv, 
édatrw [pév] perabddAdorvra, peraropeverat xata TO THe 
xapas éninedov, rAeiw dé ustaneodvta Kai ddixa@repa, sic 
B&00¢ [peraropeverat] Td TE KATO, K. T..A.—peicwy dé d7 
puy7 xaxiac ij dperng néray peraddby, x.7.A. Of which 
tliere may be given the following free translation: ‘“ The 
smaller natures, to wit, those possessed of none of the 
greater traits of soul, whether for good or evil, undergoing 
less change, or as long as they undergo less change, pro- 
ceed with a slight deviation (change being implied in pera) 
along the apparently level plain of life; but when they de- 
cline more rapidly, and with greater degrees of wickedness 
(the metaphor being carelessly lost sight of in ddcxcwrepa),. 
they change their course (el¢ Bdoc) into a steep descent, 
and to. those regions commonly spoken of as being below, 


' which, under the name of Hades, men fear and dream 


about, &c.; but as for the greater soul, whenever it par- 
takes of vice or virtue, by the exercise of its own will or 
by association, &c.—such a soul, we say, whenever, by 
mingling with the Divine excellence, it becomes in a re- 
markable degree similar, makes a transition, also, into a 
surpassingly holy place, being continually carried into an- 
other still better region ; but when contrariwise, then trans- 
ferring the seat of its life in a contrary direction and to a 
contrary abode.” From 40a to awudrwy inclusive, may be 
regarded as a parenthetical clause, explanatory of Ta KaéTw 
tay Torwy. In the second member of the principal antith- 
esis, had there been preserved a perfect.correspondence, 
we shauld have had pelgw dé tév 7007; from some idea 
of which in the mind -of a transcriber probably arose the 
other reading preferred by Ast, namely, pelgw d2 dx) uy, 
&c. In this way, éAdrrw (pév) and rAciw dé indicate two 
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different stages in the course of those denoted by opsxpé- 
repa hOn: the first; a gentle deviation, almost level, and 
therefore called évimedov; the second, a rapid descent. 
There is alse a great propriety in the use of the present 
petabdéAXovra, which Ast would change into the second 
aorist—wwhile, or as long as, they undergo leas change. 

In the words éziredov and Ga@oc there may be one of 
those geometrical allusions of which Plato was so very 
fond, and which he so frequently employs. An evil course 
may be compared to the three dimensions of magnitude. It 
is first 2 mere point, then extends itself into a line, then 
spreads: out into superficial space (érimedoy), and, finally, 
grows into the solid dimensions of iniquity in all their 
length, breadth, and depth ; that is, in the fixed and immu- 
table ‘condition of the sinful nature—a state from which 
Plato would admit that it was not in the power of the will 
to return. é 

There are, in a critical point of view, several. defects 
about both members of this antithesis and the subordjnate 
contrasts. It is, however, far better to admit that Plato 
sometinies writes carelessly than to hazard so many con- 
jectural emendations. The whole passage strongly sug- 
gests a similar thought from the Republic: Eye: dn Adyor, 
ri apiorny dbow év dAdotpwrépa otoay Tpody, Kéxsev 
dnadAdrrey tie pabAnc—kal tac poydce tag eidveard- 
Tae, Kakne Tadaywylac Tuyovoas, dahepdvTws Kaxac yiy- 
veoa:—* It is reasonable to suppose that the best nature, 
being in a condition adverse to its proper development, 
tarhs out worse than the meaner; and that the most high- 
ly-gifted souls, partaking of evil instruction, become surpass. 
ingly wicked.” Repudlic, vi. 491, D. Savan yoy here 
is equivalent to ojixpdrepa On in the passage before us. 
Compare, also, the Republic, vi., 495, B., where the simi- 
larity of the expression tends greatly to confirm the view 
we have here taken: owxpa d2 vote. ovder péya ovdéneta 
ovdéva otre ld:arny obre tréALy Opa. 


a 
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After all, however, it must be confessed that there is no 
little difficulty about the passage. Had the first member of 
the principal antithesis been double, like the second, or had 
it specified two distinct courses in opposite directions, we 
should have had no doubt about the correctness of the ver- 
sion we have given. Such a view, however, may be im- 
plied, and thus ojuapérepa 707 may be taken of virtue and 
vice beth, as well as peifwy wry? in the second member ; 
the change either way, in respect to the meaner nature, be- 
ing at first so slight as not to call for the distinction; and, 
in the second stage, the acceleration of velocity being more 
naturally associated with the ideas of descent and sin than 
with that of virtue; so that:it is the metaphor which seems 
to have led the writer astray from the symmetry and con- 
sistency of the thought he intended to express. Hence, 
too, we may perhaps account for the introduction of ddixo- 
tepa, which seems otherwise to mar the harmony of the 
passage. Viger proposes as an emendation 2Adrrw péy wai 
dtxacérepa, as opposed to wAelw dé xai ddixcaréepa. This 
would favour the idea contained in our version more than 
his own. A better course, however, would be to regard 
the words caxiag 7} dperic, &c.,as implied after opexpérepa 
Tay 706y, in the first member, as they are expressed after 
peigwy dé dr) yvy7, in the second. The passage has given 
great difficulties to all commentators. 


LVIII. 
The Greek Word “Assn, and the Hebrew Ying and 13 
my, 

Pace 61, Live 11. “Acdny érovoudcovrec. This wo 
is most clearly from detdfhec, invisible. Thus it is explained 
by Plato, although he is no great authority in etymological 
matters: év ddov—rd dedéc O17) Aéywr, Gorgias, 493, B. 
It may therefore mean the invisible world, that is, unseen, in 
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the sense of concealed from present viston, or it may be con- 
nected with the more philosophical import of dezdjc, as 
used by Plato in the Phedon, namely, the ideal, the intelli- 
gible world, in distinction from the visible world of sense and 
matter. The first, however, is doubtless the most common 
acceptation of the word—the unseen, the unknown region 
which the grave hides from our view, and whither we.can- 
not follow the departed. It strongly suggests the old ety- 
mologies given for the Hebrew ‘ixy (sheol), and to which 
we cannot help being partial, notwithstanding they are so 
contemptuously rejected by Gesenius. ‘They make it from 
Snw, to ask, to demand, to inquire ; as though intimating the 
deep anxiety of men in all ages to penetrate the dark mys- 
tery concealed by the veil of death, as in the wailing lan- 
guage of Job: “ Man dieth, and wasteth away; he giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he?” Job, xiv., 10. 

‘The common poetical expression, olxog “Acdov, corre- 
sponds, both in form ‘and sense, to the Hebrew mp n‘2; 
as used Ecclesiastes, xii, 5: Man goeth to the house of 
his eternity, or to his eternal house, instead of our very de- 
fective translation, his long home, which suggests the grave 
for the body, rather than that abode of departed spirits 
which is undoubtedly meant by the Hebrew as well as the 
Greek phrase. Compare Xenophon’s Life of Agesilaus, 
near the close: “ And thus this man spent his life in the 
service of his country, and, having at length died, was 
transferred to his eternal home”—el¢ tHv 'ATAION "OIKH- 
XIN xarrydyero. So, also, Diodorus Siculus, in his ac- 
count of the Egyptians, says, ‘They call the habitations 
of the living, lodging-places (xaraAvosic), or inns, because 
we dwell in them but for a short time; but the abodes of 
the departed they style eternal houses, because they con. 
tinue in Hades during the boundless eternity”—didtove ol- 
Kov¢ mpooayopevovaty, wae ev “Aidov diateAovvrwy toy 
*AITEIPON ’AIQNA. Diod. Sic., lib. i., 51. 

Dpv2 
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The Hebrew t{y corresponds more closely to the. 
Greek ‘Ardn¢ than Siny. It signifies hidden, ‘unknown, 
boundless in time, and undefined tn space. The composition 
of the phrase is the same in both languages: iy n:2— 
olxoc °"Atdov—the house of -Olam—the house of Hades—tha 
invisible state, the abode of unseen spirits. These terms 
suggest conceptions of vastness, of dread sublimity, while 
the inquiring word sheol calls up the unknown world, and 
presents it to the mind as 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller retarns. 

The expression olxo¢ “Acéov must have been common 
in the most ancient Greek. Its antiquity is proved by the 
ellipsis, el¢ “Acdov, which afterward came into such fre- 
quent use by the poets. Hence we conclude that it must 
have been an early Orientalism, derived from this very 
phrase with which we have compared it. Had it not been 
so very common in classical Greek, some critics would 
doubtléss have pronounced it a Hebraism. 


; 7 


LIX. 


Similar Views of a Future State, and Similar Fears of Hell 
in all Ages. 


Pace 61, Line 11. 50a “Acdny te gal ta robtwv dydpeva 
vay dvondruy Exovoudlovres odddpa dobovyTat xai dvet- 
poronrover Cowrec diaAvOévrer Te THY GwudTwov—“ which, 
under the name’ of Hades and similar titles, men greatly 
fear (valde horrent) and deeam about, both when living and. 
when separated from the body:” This may be compared 
with a similar passage from the Republic: Ev ydp lot, & 
Sanparec, Sri énerdév tee éyyve 9 Tov olecOat Tedevrh- 
oevy, eloépyerat avT@ déiog xai ppovric. oltre yap Acyouevot 
pve rept row by “Aulov, dc Tdn ivOdde ddixhjoavra det 
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éxet didbvae dixny, orpépovot thy  Woyfy. .... 6 pay ovy 
evpioxwy savrov év t@ Big TOAAG adtahpuarta, &x TOY br- 
vav, Sorep ol rraidsc, Saud eyerpdpevoc, detpatver, nal 6G 
pera xannc éAnidoc— For be well assured, O Socrates, 
that when any: one is near that time in which he thinks he 
is going to die, there enter into him fear and anxiety. For 
then the old stories about hell, how that the man who has 
here ‘been guilty of wrong must there suffer punishment, 
torture his soul. Wherefore he who, in the retrospect of | 
his life, finds many crimes, like frightened children starting 
from their sleep, is terrified, and lives in evil forebodings.” 
Republic, 380, E. Nothing could give us a surer glimpse 
into the ancient conscience than such a passage as this. 
We are very apt to think that the fears of the future world 
are almost wholly derived from the Bible, and that the an- 
cient mythology respecting Hades was the mere picture of 
the poet, without possessing any very strong hold upon 
the common mind. This declaration, however, of the 
aged Cephalus, is undoubtedly meant by the writer to be 
characteristic of the class and age to which the speaker 
belonged. In this most dramatic of all the dialogues of 
Plato, nothing of the kind would have been put in the 
mouth of such a character, had it not truly expressed a sen- 
timent deeply grounded in the \popular creed and feeling. 
It testifies more strongly to the ancient universal belief in 
a retributive hell and a coming judgment, than all the ab- 
stract reasonings of our philosopher, and all the mytholo- 
gical allusions of the poets. 

The doctrine of a hell for the wicked, as we have else- 
\ zere observed,* is one of the oldest articles in the reli- 
gious creed of all ages and nations. Such incidental pas- 


* See the Biblical Repository, No. xix., Art. 3d, where this and 
kindred topics are dwelt upon at some length ; also a discourse de- 
livered at Burlington, Vermont, 1839, entitled Natural Religion, the 
Remains of Primitive Revelation. 
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sages as these refute all the reasonings of Warburton, in 
his attempt to prove that the doctrine of future punishment 
exerted but little influence in the ancient systems of legis- 
lation and religion. ‘The very efforts of the Epicureans to 
ridicule the vulgar fears, and to make light of the terrors of 
the unseen Hades, show how deeply these awful truths, 
whatever may have been their origin, had penetrated the 
human soul. Even the style in which Lucretius speaks of 
them betrays a secret trepidation, and instead of philosophic 
indifference, manifests that bitter hatred which, .as in the 
case of most modern infidels, proceeds from a mind once 
deeply troubled, anxious, and yet unable to shake off those 
fears which its philosophy affects to despise. This exhi- 
bition of a soul ill at ease, and of an interested hostility to 
the very idea of future retribution, is apparent in those 
lines in which he thus sets forth that monster of horrid as- 
pect, with whose gloomy frown the timid Epicurean was 
ever haunted : 

Humana ante oculos quom vita jaceret 

In terris, obpressa gravi sub Religione ; 

Que caput a celi regionibus obtendebat, 

Horribili supér adspectu mortalibus tnstans.—Zab. i., 63 
The same thing is manifested when (to use Plato’s com- 
parison), like a child who has awaked from some dream of 
terror, he seems to exult in the timid hope of deliverance 
from the fears of a future hell : 

Et metus ille foras preeceps Acheruntis agundus, 

Funditus humanam gui vitam turbat ab imo, 

Omnia subfuscans mortis nigrore ; neque ullam 

. Esse voluptatem liquidam, puramque, relinguit. 
Lib. iii., 37. 
Such strong ere most clearly shows, that the doctrine 
and fears against which it was directed were no light or 
laughing matter, either to the poet or to those for whom he 
wrote _ 

We have every reason, therefore, for believing that much 
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the same views of death, and the same apprehensions of 
future retribution as now prevail, have ever existed among 
mankind ; coming not from reason or philosophy, but hand- 
ed down by tradition from some révelation made in the most 
ancient time. In all ages, too,-and in all creeds, the rep- 
resentations of the nature of this future punishment have 
been of the most terrific kind, as though the imagination, 
for this purpose, had been taxed to its utmost powers. Fire, 
and chains, and utter darkness, and similitudes of ever-un- 
gratified desire and of ever-raging passion, have always 
formed a part of the dread machinery of Hades. The reli- 
gious poet Pindar describes it as that from which the eye 
of the soul turns away, as from scenes | too full of horror to 
contemplate for a moment: : 


tol 0° drpoodpatoy éxxéovTe mévov—* 


and, in reference to it, a still more religious poet, even the 
inspired prophet and leader of Israel, asks with dread-so- 
lemnity,{ “‘ Who knoweth the power of thine anger?” Or, as 
it has been most admirably paraphrased, 
Thy dreadful wrath exceeds our thought, 
And burns beyond our fear. 
Leaving out of the account the solemn confirmation of the 
doctrine which may be derived from the fearful imagery. 
employed by our Saviour, and taking into view only the 
heathen world, we may well gsk the question, Whence came 
ail this? The great problem is for them to solve who as- 
sert that the doctrine of future punishment is contrary to 
the Scriptures, the reason, and the feelings. Whence, 
then, came it, in the face of all these opposing influences ? 
Men are not fond of what is irrational for its own sake, and. 
they certainly do not love their own misery. Whence, 
then, came this tpryépwv wvOoc,} these fears of Hades, of 
* Pind., Olymp. Carm., ii., 3., d.. t Psalm xe., 11. 
_ $ Bachylus, Choeph., 312. 
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Tartervs, of Gehenaa, and those other names -which, us 
Plate says in the passage before us, men have applied ta 
this state? Why, if this be ail false, and witkeut founda- 
tion-in any view of the moral government of God, have the 
haman race thus ever tortured themselves for naught? 
Why have they indulged in these terrific inventions: of fan- 
cy, handing down, from age to age, and from generation to 
generation, a useless, yet most tormenting anxiety? And 
above all, how is it, if sin be such a trifle, that men, by 
these inventions, have ever persevered in passing a sen. 
tence so unjustly severe on their own depravity? Compare 


the Gorgias, 525, C.; Phadon, 114, A.; Republic, 616, A. 


LX. 

The Word *Aytac. Exceeding Spirituality of some of Pla- 
to’s Views. Many of his Thoughts capable of being fairly 
accommodated to a Spiritual Sense higher than the Author 
himself had intended to convey. Difference in this respect 
between hie Writings and those of ail other Philosophers, 
Ancient or Modern. 


Pace 61, Line 17. cai peréb6adre térrov dytov 6Aov—* Is 
transferred, or passes into a place all holy.” Purity, or 
holiness, is generally given as the primary sense of the 
Greek dyto¢ and of the Hebrew wp or wip This, how- 
ever, besides being incapable of accounting for the other 
meanings, some of which are almost directly opposite, does 
of itself require some ultimate, and, at the same time, more’ 
simple conception into which it may be resolved. This 
more simple and primary idea is that of separation,* or of 

* This will account for those other senses of the root which seem 
almost the opposite of holy, since it may also refer to that which is 
purely wicked, or separated from all good. Hence d&yoc, or dyoc, may 
signify an abominable crime. So, also, &ycoc may sometimes denote 


ad 
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Seing set apart. In proof of this we may compare the use 
of the word throughout the Pentateuch, in its application to 
places, sacrifices, and to the whole nation of Israel, as sep- 
arated from the rest of mankind, to be.a holy, that is, a sep- 
araie people. In the same manner are Christians charac- 
terized, in the New Testament, as dycot, separate, peculiar ; 
although in the world, yet not of the world. Thus God is 
styled dytoc, in the highest sense, to distinguish him, on 
the one hand, from the earthly and impure conceptions of 
polytheistic idolatry, and, on the other, from the apparently 
more philosophical, but no less degrading views of the pan. 
theist. He is holy, separate from the universe he has call- 
ed into being, and, although filling all things, yet, in his es- 
sence, inhabiting the high and holy place. 

As here used by Plato, dytog témo¢ means a place set 
apart from everything that is sinful and vile—the end of a 
course of purification, during which there has been a con- 
tinual d&ytaopuéc, that is, a continual separation of the puré 
from the impure, leaving at last nothing that defileth or ren- 
ders unfit for this exceedingly separate tegion.’ Compare 
the description of this holy place in the Phedon: “ When 
thus the soul. is occupied, it goes away to the purte,'to the 
that which is uccursed, execrable. On the same principle, the Hebrew 
wap may mean one devoted to the most beastly wickedness, as in 
Deuteronomy, xxiii., 18. In a similar manner, the kindred Latin 
word sacer may signify blessed or cursed. The Hebrew 34 has the 
same peculiarity, but derives it from a different source. Some would 
make éyoc, or dyvéc, which occurs in the tragedians (a&y:o¢ being 
found mostly in later Greek), from &{w, ouat, to revere, to stand in 
awe of. Even here, however, the mind is led to the same original 
or ultimate sense of separation, as the ground of the feeling express- 
ed by it, whether that feeling be one of admiration and awo of the 
pure and holy, or of fearful astonishment at enormous crime. The 
same primary idea undoubtedly exists in the Latin purwe, from the 
Greek xip, fire, the penetrating and separating element which has,. 
in all ages, been regarded as the means aad emblem of puryfication. 
See the Timeus, 56, A. 
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ever-being, to the immortal, the unchangeable, and, being 
of a kindred nature with it, always would abide there, and 
ceases from its restless wandering—kai mémavtat Tov TAG- 
vovu—and is ever engaged in the contemplation of the eter- 
nal.” Phedon, 79, D. Elsewhere he tells us, in almost 
Scriptural language, that holiness becomes those who would 
enter this holy place ; whether by the term he means a lo- 
cality in space, or an exceedingly separate state of the 
soul: Ele dé Beiov yévoc py) TavtTeA@e Kafap@ anLovTe ov 
Séuc dpixvetobac— To enter into the family of the Di- 
vine,” or, in other words, to become a partaker of the Di- 
vine nature, “can only be for him who departs wholly 
pure.” Jbid., 82, B. Without irreverence may we com- 
pare this with Hebrews, xii., 14: dytacpodv ov yupic ov- 
dei Swerat tov Kvptov — Holiness, without which no one 
shall see the Lord. | 

We are very far from saying, or even imagining, that 
Plato attached to these expressions the same high sense in 
which they are used by Paul, and yet there are many such 
passages which, without any violation of the spirit of his 
language, are capable of a comparison, to say the least, with 
some of the most precious truths of revealed religion. He 
was evidently directing his vision to a region of reality, far 
beyond the aim of any of the heathen philosophers who 
preceded, or were cotemporary with him. May he not 
have had some faint glimpses of those higher truths which 
his words, without any violence in their interpretation, fre- 
quently suggest to one who reads him by the light of the 
Christian revelation? Almost everything depends upon the 
state of mind with which his writings are studied. To the 
materialist and the skeptic he will often appear visionary 
and unmeaning. Jefferson, in a manner most characterie- 
tic, pronounced him a foggy intellect. Many of the Chris- 
tian fathers, and a succession of the most learned and pious 
in the Church throughout its whole history, have ever re- 
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garded him with enthusiastic fondness, and esteemed his 
dialogues as ranking next to the Scriptures, although at a 
distance which forbade any comparison with the latter as 
an inspired message from Heaven. We would not be so 


extravagant as to assert that Plato has a spiritual or esoter- — 
ic sense, as these terms are used by the allegorist or the 


mystic. No violence need be done to the letter, or to the 
ordinary laws of interpretation, and yet, by a species of ac- 
commodation most easy, and, at the same time, most natu- 
ral, a higher elevation, and a new and almost divine beauty, 
may be imparted to many passages, causing them to glow 
with a radiance that seems derived from the same source 


with the inspiration of the Sacred Volume. Whatever may. 


be the cause, whether it be that lower truths are ever types 
of higher, which shine through them when examined by a 
peculiar light and in a peculiar state of the soul, so that 
there may be truly a lower and a higher sense equally well 
conveyed by the same letter (a principle which undoubted- 


ly prevails to some extent in what the soundest expositors— 


regard as the double sense of Scripture); or whether there 
is @ spiritual power in language considered in its essence, 
if not in its forms, as an emanation. from the Universal 
Reason, so that at times, and when happily employed, it 
may so manifest its own inherent light as to transcénd the 
mind and intended meaning of the writer himself, while the 
reader, under more favoured circumstances, is admitted. to 
a higher region of thought, and to a deeper participation of 
that Spirit which dwelleth in the words—or whatever may 
be the explanation of the fact, most certain it is, that the 
language of Plato is often thus easily adapted to a spiritu- 
ality of meaning, in the Christian sense of the term, beyond 
that of any uninspired writings, ancient or modern, and to an 
extent which, we may suppose, would transcend anv con- 
ception of the philosopher himself. - . 6a 

Any one may understand what is meant by this, by keep- 

EE 
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ing theee thoughts in mind while reading some of the more 
etriking passages to which reference is made. In those 
perts of the Phedon, for example, where the true philoso- 
pher is represented as daily dying to the world and sense 
(xevdvvedovet doo. tuyxdvovery dpOdic drrréuevot gtA000- 
glac AeAnOévat rode EAAove, Ere oddev avrot émirndevovory 
§ drroOvhoxecy te xai reOvavat), let the reader think of the 
Christian instead of the philosopher, and what a close af- 
finity does the style at once assume with some of the ex- 
pressions of the apostle. What language could more truly 
set forth that Asdden aim in the life of the follower of Christ, 
in which he is so unknown to the great mass around him. 
The world knoweth him not. “The rest of mankind,” says 
Socrates, “ understand not that he Aves io die ;” a saying 
which Cicero, although he but imperfectly comprehended 
even its Platomic sense, has imitated in the declaration, 
Tota philosophorum vita commentatio mortis est. Tusc. Disp., 
i., 74. Again, in the same dialogue, take the description of 
that wisdom for which everything else must be exchanged, 
and without which all other apparent virtues are but splendid 
cheats—oxtaypadia:—mere shadows of a shade, consisting 
only in a wretched barter of one passion for another (#dovd¢ 
mpoc Rdovac, Kal Avrrac npdc Atrrac, Kai Pd6ov trpdc db6or, 
wai peila mpdc EAdtrw, Oorep vouiopata xararAAarrecBat), 
“the exchanging of pleasure for pleasure, grief for grief, 
Sear for fear, and greater for less, like the coin of traffic ;” 
let any one, we say, in reading this, and its most instructive 
context, think of the Scriptural Wisdom in place of the 
Platonic ¢pévnoc, and how vividly arise to mind our 
Saviour’s parable of the pearl of great price, and the sub- 
lime personifications of wisdom in the books of Job and 
Proverbs. Plato may not have exactly meant by dpdy7otc 
that fear of the Lord which is the beginning’ of all right un- 
_ derstanding, but he was certainly aiming far above any 
philosopher of his day, or any modern moralist who docs 
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not draw directly from the fountain of inspiration. Ex. 
amples of a similar kind may be taken from a great variety 
of passages everywhere meeting us m his most important 
dialogues. In the first half of the sixth book of the Re- 
public, for philosophy, and the philosopher, keep in mind 
Christianity and the Christian, and how sublimely does the 
sense, 80 sublime before, mount up to a new region of 
spiritual light; and-yet, in all this, no violence is done to 
the language; every argoment, every epithet, every metaphor 
retains its native force and its relative harmony, while the 
mind can hardly tesist the impression, that this glowing 
description of the true philosophy and the true philosopher 
was intended for a higher meaning than, at first, appears upon 
its face. The incongeniality of this spirit, be it philosophy 
or be it religion, with the selfish, debasing, and corrupting 
influeaces in the midst of which we live—its struggles with 
sense, the contempt poured upon it by the world, its de- 
pendence upon that Divine aid which Plato, in this passage, 
80 expressly acknowledges, its continual aspirations after 
the fixed and eternal, the rest which it bestows where all 
else is changing and flowing, the exceeding joy with which, 
at times, it inspires that small number who, in every age, 
have tasted and experienced how sweet and blessed is this 
gift of Heaven, while they contemplate the madness which 
rules the multitude—ol dAfyoe yevduevos wai yevoduevos 
O¢ 700 kal paxdpioy 70 Kripa, Kal THY TOAASY ldévreg THY 
paviay*—the elevation of soul which is produced by a re- 
ligious contemplation of the whole of our being, leading, not 
to a contempt of our present human life, but to a just esti- 
mate of it as an exceeding small portion of our entire ex- 
istence, and of the boundless field of being which lies 
around us, as when he says, ddivarov Tq dtavolg, % 


tndpyes abtn 9 peyadonpénera xai Sewpla Tavricg pey 


* Republic, vi., 496, C. 
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xpbvov, radon 62 ovolac, péya Te Coxeiv elvat rdv avOpOrt- 
voy Biov,® all these, as they are presented in this warm and 
eloquent description of philosophy and the philosophic life, 
rise at once to a more elevated meaning, while, at the same 
time, how admirably does every sentence, thought, and 
word accommodate itself to this higher sense, as though it 
had formed the main and only design of the writer. When, 
with that mild pathos which he sometimes uses with 
so much effect, he tells us what difficulties the philosophic 
nature has to encounter in maintaining its ground against 
the unfriendly influences of a foreign, uncongenial clime 
(Gorep tevixdy orépua év yqG dAAgq ometpéuevov étirndov 
GtAei xparovipevoy lévac elc Td Emeyopiov),t we cam hard- 
ly help thinking that we hear the spiritual and plaintive 
Leighton declaring, that “‘the grace of God in the heart of 
man is like a tender plant sown in a strange, unkindly soil,” 
where its fruit would inevitably wither and degenerate into 
affinity with some base native weed, unless he that planted 
it should exercise that constant care, without which it must 
perish. 

In the hands of no other writer, ancient or modern, does 
philosophy ever assume this heavenly aspect. Should it 
be supposed that this is all the effect of a partial imagina- 
tion, let the experiment be tried with others. Let any one, 
with a similar purpose, read Aristotle, or Bacon, or any of 
_the moderns who treat of the philosophy of the soul, and 

ascertain if he can, without-violence, extract from them any 
such higher sense, or any such easy accommodation to an 
elevated Christian spirituality. A faint resemblance of this 
peculiar Platonic unction may be traced in some of the 
philosophical tracts of Cicero, especially those that were 
written during the latter years of his life, and in the sub- 
dued spirit of his adverse fortunes; but even with Cicero, 


. * Republic, vi., 486, A. + Ibid., 497, B. 
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they are mere imitations of the style and manner of one 
whom he professedly takes as his model, and whom he so 
affectionately styles “ his master Plato.” 

Let these thoughts be carried with us in reading, in the 
‘seventh book of the Republic, the description of the dark 
cave, and of the poor prisoners who are there confined, 
with their backs to the light, and their intent gaze ever fix- 
ed upon those shadowy appearances which so strangely 
flit across the walls of their chamber of imagery. What 
thoughtful mind can fail to recur to the higher truths of 
the Christian revelation, or avoid being struck with the al- 
most perfect parallelism, as, in Plato’s most truthful picture, 
he contemplates the fondness of those miserable bonds- 
‘men for their gloomy abode, their first aversion to the daz- 
zling splendour of the world of reality, and the strong grasp 
with which they cling to their prison house, when some 
kind hand attempts to draw them forth, through the rough 
and steep ascent (tpayelac xal dvdvrov¢ dvabdoewc), into 
the light of life. How graphic, too, the description of the 
science and philosophy of that narrow world (tio éxei 
copiac). How admirably does he depict the interest with 
which these subterranean savans are occupied in the study 
of what they style nature, in tracing the law of cause and 
effect, antecedents and consequents, as the dim shadows 
pass across their contracted scene of observation—the petty 
pride with which they dignify this pursuit with the ewclu- 
sive name of science, their stinging jealousy of others who 
are ambitiously aiming at the distinctions-and honours of 
the same most intellectual life, the laborious earnestness 
with which they are engaged in thus building up from these 
inductions a science of shadows, which might astonish their 
more vulgar companions, by its seeming vaticinations of the 
periods and returns of those gasydueva with which their 
minds are daily occupicd, to the exclusion of any study of 
themselves or of their true position—while all this time the 

EE2 
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real world, in which shines the real sun, where may be 
seen the real heavens, and where alone exists the real 
Sctence, are as much and as utterly unknown as are the 
high hopes of the Christian, and the sublime truths which 
occupy his soul, to the most grovelling and sensual world- 
ling. Tipai dé nai Exava: el tivec abroic joav réTE Trap’ 
dAARAwY Kai yépa TO débraTa naBapevrt Ta Tapovra Kai 
pynpovebovrs uddora boa re npérepa aitaw wal bea 
Dorepa eleiOer nai dua ropeteoOas, wai &x TovTav 6). duva- 
TwTaTa dropavrevouévy Td pérdov fterv, doxeic dv adrroy 
(roy mpdc Td piic EADovTa) ExcOvunriKds abrav Bev Kai 
Sndovy rode trap’ exsivore tysmpévove ; Republic, vii., 516, 
D. The resemblance between this and the spirit and tenor 
of the Scriptural representations need not be pointed out. 
One might almost fancy it an-expansion of the striking, yet 
concise description of the Psalmist : wera Coy 3—ae, 
Man walketh in a shadow, a land of images, A VAIN 
SHOW. 

With this philosopher even politics assumes a divine and 
religious aspect, and, in all his speculations, the political 
closely connects itself with the theological. How easy and 
natural would it be, in pursuance of the same method, to 
adapt what he says of the heavenly paradigm in the close 
of the ninth book of the Republic, and his seventh kingdom in 
the Politicus, to the Christian Church : év TY Tp@Try dé TOAD 
mpwréy te xai Epcorov Plwréoy, TARY THC ‘TEBAOMHS. 
maowy yap txelvny ye éxxperéov, olov Gedy & dvOpdnwy, 
éx. TOV GAdaw Tocresv. Politicus, or Siatesman, 303, A. 

From such an accommodation of Plato’s-rich and won- 
‘drous fancy, how many. most valuable thoughts, or rather 
illustrations, might be suggested, which would not be un- 
worthy even of the. pulpit —thoughts which, while they 
claimed the closest affinity with the Scriptures, might be 
brought to bear upon the soul and conscience with all the 
power of illustration drawn from the language of the divin- 
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est of philosophers. We know of no profane writer who, 
in this way, might be so useful to the preacher as Plato, 
and no one whom we would so earnestly recommend to all 
young men who are aiming at the Christian ministry. Let 
them not read Plato to understand the Bible — although, 
even with this in view, they would receive no small assist- 
ance—but let them read the Bible in close connexion with 
our philosopher, and they will understand Plato better than 
he ever understood himself. 


LXI. 
Mythical Sense of the Word Odvaroc. 


Pace 62, Lins 4. fy te Gwq Kai dv rao Savdrote. This 
evidently refers to the deaths of one individual, and not of 
many. But why, then, the plural? We think Plato keeps 
in mind here his doctrine of the transition of the soul, or 
its peTeuyvyaoe, into various states, either in an ascend- 
ing or a descending series; the passage from one to the 
other of which he styles a death anda birth. See the Phe- 
don, 114, B., also 70, C.: madadc péy ovy tori rie 6 Ad- 
yoo, ac eloiy évBévde dobixdpevat éxel, cal mdALy ye dsvpe 
dgixvovyras, kal yiyvoyrat éx Téy TeOvedrov—“ It is an 
ancient tradition that souls go there from hence, and again 
return hither and arise from the dead.” Compare, also, 
what is said respecting the purgations and metempsycho- 
ses of the soul, in the remarkable myth at the end of the 
Republic. Thus, also, in the Gorgias, 493, A., he speaks 
of the present life as though, when compared with some 
preceding state, it might in reality be a death, to which, for 
reasons arising out of some former relations, we may have 
been doomed. “As you say,” continues Socrates, “life is 
an awful thing (decvd¢ 6 Bioc), and I should not wonder if 
Euripides spoke the truth when he said, 
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Th 0’ older, el Td Cav pév doe KarOaveiv, 
Td KarOavely dé Cav ; 


Who knows but life is death, and death is life? And per- 
haps we are now dead, as I have heard of the wise, and 
that the body is our monument (o7ua) or sepulchre in which 
the soul is buried.” 

The context of this strange declaration in the Gorgias 
affords strong reasons for believing, that it may have been 
spoken mystically and mythically of that spiritual death 
which is so prominent a subject of the Scriptures. In this 
most exquisite analysis of the nature of physical pleasure, 
and its utter want of all claim to be considered The Good, 
the sensualist is regarded as “dead while he lives.” His 
soul is said to be rotten and leaky, like a perforated cask 
(@¢ miboc retpnuévoc). His pleasure is described as a 
continual inflowing to supply a constant outflowing ; a “ bro- 
ken cistern,” requiring a constant end laborious filling, in 
distinction from that spring which Socrates represents as 
ever full, and which so strongly suggests our Saviour’s 
“well of living water, bubbling up to everlasting life.” In 
this description, physical pleasure is regarded as a pro- 
tracted dying, because it can only exist as the gratifying of 
an ever-craving want, the removal of an ever-tormenting 
pain, the vain attempt to quench an ever-burning thirst, or 
to fill an ever-empty void. In the language of the sensual- 
ist himself: év trobrw tori.rd.7déwe CGV, év TO Oo TrAsio- 
tov éntppetv—kai dupgy ye xai dupavra rivecv—* In this 
is pleasure, namely, to have the greatest inflowing (as into 
a vacuum), to drink while ever thirsting, and ever to thirst 

«while drinking.” See the whole passage, from 492, D., to 
495, A. In the declaration in our text, Plato probably uses 
Sdvarog in the first of these interpretations. Ast renders it 
quolibet mortis genere. 
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LXII. 


Omnipresence of the Divine Justice. Remarkable Resem- 
blance of Plato’s pica to some Passages from the 
Bible. 


Pace 63, Line 1. ot yap auctbioe more on’ abrijc. 
In this passage avrj¢ refers to Ai«n, the Divine Justice or 
Law, which is so frequently personified by the Grecian 
poets as ever sitting on the right hand of Jove and sharing 
his throne. There is a very strong resemblance between 
these declarations and Psalm cxxxix., 7. “ You shall never 
be neglected by it. You cannot, being small, so descend 
into the depths of the earth, nor,-heing raised on high, so 
fly up into Heaven, but that you shall pay the fitting penalty, 
whether remaining in this world, or having passed through 
life into Hades, or having been borne to a region still more 
wild than these.” The expressions of the Psalmist. are 
strikingly similar, although not directly applied to the trans- 
gressor. Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, and whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into Heaven, 
behold, thou art there. If I make my bed in Hades, behold, 
thou art there. If I should take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. More 
in accordance with the spirit, although with less similarity 
of expression, is the passage, Job, xxxiv., 21: His eyes 
are upon the ways of man, and all his steps he beholdeth. 
There ts no darkness, no land of the shades of the dead (no 
nipyx,* or terra umbrarum), where the workers of iniquity 


* Is there not some reason to believe that this word, which is 
generally rendered shadow of death, may, more properly, mean the 
spiritual world itself, the land of the shades, as though it had been 
ninyy. plural feminine of my instead of having the eee 


which it has received from the Masorites ? 
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may hide themselves. Compare, also, Amos, ix., 2: If they 
dig down into Sheol (or Hades), from thence shall my hand 
take them. If they ascend up into Heaven, from thence will 
I bring them down. [If they be hidden in the top of Carmel, 
from thence will I discover and take them. If they would 
conceal themselves from mine eye in the bottom of the sea, 
from thence will I command the serpent, and it. shall bite 
them. 

How vividly, too, is this doctrine of ay ever. wakeful, 
retributive justice presented by Sophocles : 

hyeiobe de 


Batre pev abrove mpoc tov eboebi; Bpordy, 
BAtwew dé mpdc rove vocebeic: guyhy dé srov 
pare yevéobas guric drootov Bporay— 
Bethink you, thea; 
Heaven hath ita eye upon the pious man, 
Its eye upon the sinner. Flight there’s none, 
No hiding-place to which the unholy wreteh 
Can e’er escape.—Cdip. Col., 278. 


LAI. 

Doctrine of @ Final Judgment. Use of the Word Xvvté- 

Pace 64, Lig 1. ob« elddc abtay tiv ovwréAaav rn 
were T@ Travri Eupb6dAderac. Ast translates this, nesciens 
eorum collaiio quomodo universo conducat, “not knowing 
their contribution,” &c. He takes ovyréAca in what is 
perhaps the more usual signification in classic Greek, name- 
iy, a contribution by members of a society, @ share or assess- 
ment, and which agrees well with dvu6dAAera:. The other 
sense, however, of termination, consummation, &c., suits far 
better with the context of this most important and solemn 
passage. k recommends itself, too, to.us by its striking 
resemblance ¢o the use of the word in certain declarations 
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of the Scriptures. Both the ideas, however, may be united 
in our word reckoning, or final settlement of an account 
which has been long deferred. We prefer this, because the 
whole passage has reference to a judgment or final dispo- 
sition of the wicked, and would, therefore, render it, “ not 
knowing their end or consummation, in what.way it con- 
tributes. to. the whole,” that is, in what way the present 
suspension of punishment, and their final doom, sustain the 
universal government. Probably both senses were present 
to the mind of the writer, and both seem necessary to com- 
plete the harmony of the conception. 

Viger, in his Latin version of Eusebius, Prep. Evang., 
page 635, D., prefers this second sense, which, although 
the least used, comes the nearest to the radical and etymo- 
logical meaning of the compound. He translates the pas- 
sage, ignorans videlicet qui tandem aut qua parte istorum 
FINIS et EXITUS cum universi rationibus cohareret. The 
reader may find this deeply interesting subject of the delay 
of God in the punishment of the wicked treated at great 
length by Plutarch in his treatise, epi tay bd tov Oelov 
Bpadéwe tipwpovuéva ; a very excellent edition of which 
has been lately edited by Professor Hackett of the Newton 
Theological Seminary. The work is accompanied by 
notes, chiefly of a theological character, exhibiting much 
real and useful learning, with no display of that philologi- 
cal pedantry which deforms so many. modern editions of 
ancient writers, and, on the whole, forming one of the most 
valuable additions to our theological and. classical literature. 

LvvréAea, in the sense of completion, summing, or wind- 
ing up, and in a connexion impressively similar to the pas- 
sage in our text, is found in the explanation of the parable 
of the tares and the wheat, in which the former-are said to 
be permitted to grow for the sake of the latter, and where, 
as is here intimated by Plato, all things are referred to some 
final period of decision and development: ‘O dé deproude 
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ovvréAda tov alivéc torev—The harvest ts the end (the 
day of reckoning) of the world. So shall it be in the end of 
the world (the winding up, the concluston, the final account, 
the catastrophe of the great npaétc, or drama of life); they 
shall gather out all things that offend and all that do iniquity. 
Matthew, xiii., 39, 41. The same remarkable word is 
found, Hebrews, ix., 26: drat éni ovytedcia tov alavey 
—onge in the winding up of the ages. 

LurréAea signifies not only an end, like téAoc, but an 
ending together, a con-clusion, an accomplishment of great 
purposes brought about by a long series of means, which, 
although, at times, ever so apparently divergent, have all, 
finally, converged to one grand result. 

On this doctrine of the Divine delay in the punishment 
of sin, compare Job, xxi., 29: The wicked is reserved (Heb. 
zen, held back) unto the day of doom: unto the day of wrath 
shall they be brought forth. No text in the Old Testament, 
as is shown by the context, points more clearly to a future 
judgment of a general and concluding kind. Very similar 
language is held respecting the fallen angels, Jude, 6: Re- 
served in chains to the judgment of the great day. Compare, 
also, Prov., xvi., 3: All things (tO Trav, 7d 5Aov) hath the 
Lord made for himself, yea, the wicked for the day of evil; 
which is almost equivalent to the declaration in our text: 
ouvrédcia. atray T@ Tavri EvpbdAdcrat. In like manner, 
the Psalmist, when he ceased to look upon appearances, or, 
in the language of our author (page 63, line 10), wo év wa- 
témtpois Tac npdgeac THY dvOponwy Kxabopgav—when he 
‘entered into the sanctuary,” into the study and contem- 
plation of the higher counsels of the Divine government— 
“then saw he their end”—rtHv avyrédccay attay. As a 
dream when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when they* awake, or 


* Psalm Ixxiii., 20. Thus, we are satisfied, should the Hebrew 
“yY3 be rendered, as applying to the sinner, and not to God; or it 
may, perhaps, be translated, ‘“‘ When their image (shade, umbra, mancs, 
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tn the awaking (that 1s, in the resurrection morning, at the 
great day of account), wilt thou despise their image (px), 
their ghost or umbra (LXX., 7d eldwAov.adroy). 

- We would not engage in the superfluous work of emdeee: 
ouring to prop, by the supports of human reason and human 
feelings, any truth clearly revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 
There is, however; no one which, if it were necessary, 
might be more safely trusted to such a defence than this 
doctrine of a general final judgment. . Here the long and 
steady voice of humanity may be safely appealed to. From 
the time when the smoking blood of Abel invoked the Di- 
vine justice, there has ever been something in the human 
breast which has declared the necessity of a judgment, of 
a fixed time, when there shall: be a ovvréAea, or. winding 
up; when it will be found that the Judge of all the Earth 
has done right, and must do right ; when every wrong which 
has been seemingly neglected shall be made right; when 
‘all that is crooked shall be made straight,” and every- 
thing that is dark and mysterious shall be made clear. ‘The 
alarmed conscience, even while it dreads, demands it. We 
cannot read a poor work of fiction without experiencing a 
painful feeling when the termination of the story crosses 
these instinctive sentiments of the soul, or, in common par- 
lance, does not end well, has no proper. avyréAeca ; when 
virtue (even the poor, miserable, low virtue which is held 
in repute by the world) is not rewarded, and vice does not 
receive .its fitting punishment. The reader, in such cases, 
feels that a wrong has been done to his moral sense—that 
the universal instinct of justice, which even bad men pos- 
sess, has been violated. How, then, can the thought be 


or ghost) arises, thou wilt reject it.” We would also suggest, although 
with much diffidence, whether there may not be a similar idea in the | 
parallel Hebrew word 131)) as applied to a different character, 
Psaim xvii., 15: “ When ‘thine image awakes,” that is, the new spir- 
itual form which thou wilt bestow. See, also, Job, iv., 6. 
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endared, that there will be no set time when the great mpaz- 
é¢, or drama, of this world shall be brought to a fitting close, 
and every act receive its just recompense of reward? The 
wicked shall not stand in the judgment. Instead, however, 
of bringing forward such Old Testament texts in proof of 
the doctrine as a revealed truth, we would rather see in 
them a taking for granted of what the universal voice of hu- 
manity has ever proclaimed az the voice of God, uttered in 
the conscience as well as declared in his Word. 


LXIV. 
Platonic Use of the Word rémog. 


Pace 64, Lave 4. fv tic pn) ytyvoonwy ob0’ ay rirroy 
idot rroré, k. tr. A. “ Which, unless one knoweth, he ean 
never know the type (the form) of life.” That is, without 
this doctrine of the end of the wicked, and of the manner in 
which the present suspension and the final infliction of their 
doom contribute to the universal harmony, life would have 
no meaning. It would be Tohu and Bohu (Genesis, i., 2), 
a moral chaos, on which no intelligible form had been im- 
pressed ; or, to take a comparison from Job, xxxviii., 14, it 
would be like a confused mass of clay, which had received 
the stamp (rézroc) of no significant seal. Twrroc, also, in a 
secondary or metaphorical sense, means a summary descrip- 
tion, or, in philosophy, a general idea, an outline, or model, 
requiring a correspondence or general conformity in the 
filling up of the more minute parts which are not specified. 
Hence the common phrase, év rimw Aéysty, to say in gen 
eral terms. 

This use of the word may be found in the Republic, ii., 
379, B., and the following pages, where Plato lays down 
what he styles rio: mepi Geodoyiac, types in theology, or 
first principles respecting the Divine Neture, which are 
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ever to be kept in mind in forming a right estimate of God’s 
character and government. In a similar application, we 
have tiroc, Romans, vi., 17: ydpic dé TQ Seq, Un7nKov- 
care éx napdlac ele bv rapeddOnte rinov didayjc—But, 
thanks be to God, ye have obeyed, from the heart, that form 
of doctrine in which ye were instructed. So, also, the de- 
rivative ‘irorérrwoip, 2 Timothy, i., 183—trorinwow bye 
tytavéytay Adywv, Hold fast the form of sound words (or 
doctrines)—doubtless referring to some symbol, creed, or 
catechism which Timothy had received from Paul, or had 
heard recited by him, containing an outline of the Christian 
faith, and which he was to use as a preacher and instructer 
in the Gospel. This Paul enjoins upon him to hold in 
faith and love (or, as he says in the passage in Romans, 
é« xapdiac), instead of regarding it as a mere speculative 
scheme, into which, without care, such a Tiro¢ or brorv- 
mwotg might degenerate. . 

Without understanding this type of life, we are told in 
the text, there could be no right judgment formed respect- 
ing happiness or blessedness, and their opposites. It is an 
expansion of the sentiment of Solon. A complete knowl- 
edge of what constitutes the blessed man depends, not only 
upon the end of his individual life, but also upon his rela- 
tion to the great end, or ovvréAeca, of the world or dispensa- 
tion of which he forms a part. See Dissertation xxxviii., 
on the Greek Words for Happiness and Blessedness. 


LXV. 

Explanation of a Difficult Passage, in which Plato seems to 
assert that our Evils, in the Present State, exceed our 
Good. 

Pace 68, Line 11. tAedvay dé Tov pH. It is not easy 
to determine the true meaning here, or to decide with abso- 
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lute certainty, whether the speaker intends to give the pre- 
ponderance to good or evil in the present state; although 
there can be no doubt to which party, in this severe con- 
flict, he would assign the final triumph. Ast renders it, 
pluribus vero que non sint bona, pugna, dicimus, tmmortalis 
est, &c. ; to authorize which, he must supply dya@év after 
uf. In the Latin version to Clemens Alexandinus, Séro- 
mat., V., 593, it is translated, pluribus qui non sunt ejusmods, 
which is as ambiguous as the Greek, and leaves it utterly 
uncertain whether ejusmodi is meant to refer to dyaOwy or 
évavriwy. Viger, in his Latin version of Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang., xi., 549, gives an entirely different rendering, by 
reading tévwy for THy—quibuscum tamen genus aliud nul- 
lum misceatur—a sense which even his emendation, if it 
convey any meaning at all, would not yield. It might be, 
on the contrary (and the supposition has much intrinsic 
plausibility, if we lay aside all considerations drawn from 
other passages), that the writer meant, by Tov pf, things 
neither good nor bad, or what some would style ddcdpopa. 
Ficinus renders concisely, et quidem plurium, meaning 
thereby the evils ; which construction, it may be supposed, 
he derived from supplying after 4 the word évayriwy, and 
regarding 7Aetévwy as governing Ty, instead of agreeing 
with it—as though the whole expression had been equiva- 
lent to évavria rrAciova elvat TO ph évavtiwv. The great 
objection to this is the exceeding awkwardness of the con- 
struction arising from thus piling negatives upon negatives. 

TIAecé6ywy would most naturally be referred to what just 
precedes it, namely, évayriwy. It might, however, be sup- 
posed that Plato wrote carelegsly, and actually meant to 
connect it with dya0ay, farther above. In this case it 
would correspond to the clumsy English sentence, “ full of 
good, and full of the contrary, but of more than what is not ;” 
which, notwithstanding its harshness, would leave little 
doubt as to the meaning, although it would require us to 
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regard mAeévwy as governing Twy instead of agreeing with 
it. ‘This view, namely, that tdy pj agrees with dyabay 
understood, and is governed by mrAetévwv, or which would 
regard the sentence as assigning a preponderance to the 
good, might likewise be strengthened by an inference very 
naturally drawn from his having so expressly given the 
superiority in the moving and control of the heavens tu the 
beneficent soul ; as where Clinias is made to say (page 38, 
line 1), od’ Socov GAAwes Aéyety 7] Taoav dperny Exovoay 
abuyiy weptdyery avtd. Especially might it be deduced 
from that subtle and beautiful disquisition on the resemblance 
of the heavenly motions to the motion of vovc, or intellect, 
or of the best soul in distinction from that evil one which 
ever moves, paving Te kal drdxtwe, in madness and dis- 
order. But, as we conceive, we are estopped from this in- 
terpretation, and compelled to acquiesce in the contrary, by 
the fact, that Plato, in the Republic, most expressly asserts 
that our evils exceed our good—dad’ dAiywy (5 Sedc) 
altioc, TOAD yap éAdtTw Taya0a THY Kaxdyv. We cannot, 
therefore, help thinking that he suffered a morbid feeling 
of the immediate evils of the world directly around him, 
and which were magnified by contiguity, to cause him to 
forget the legitimate inferences from his own beautiful ar- 
gument, and to make a declaration which would seem to 
imply that, on the whole, there is more evil than good. We 
may also indulge the supposition, that he refers merely to 
the present time, and believed that the great battle of the 
universe, or the “ayn d@dvaroc, of which he soon ‘speaks, 
would eventually bring out an opposite preponderance of 
good, and a final triumph of the beneficent over the evil and 
disorderly soul. ? 
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Méyn *AOdvaroc, or Battle of the Universe, between the 
Powers of Good and Evil. Sin, therefore, no Light Mat- 
ter, because it is Treason against the Cause of Good, for 
which God ts contending with the Evil Soul. 

Pace 68, Ling 11. MAXH 0%, payév, "AOANATOX éoriy 

9 tovattn, Kai dvdAakic Bavpaoticg deopévn. ‘Such, 

would we say, is an immortal conflict, and needing most 

wonderful care or vigilance.” The simile which was com- 
menced in méAeuog, several lines back, is here preserved 
and brought out in a style which it would be no extrava- 
gance to call sublime. All things are most vividly repre- 
sented as engaged in an everlasting conflict between the 
powers of Good and Evil. This is the great dy@v which, 
as he elsewhere says, is dvti mavTwv dyovwy, in the place 
of, or before, all other conflicts. In the description of this 
battle of the universe, the author seems inspired with a more 
than Homeric grandeur of imagination. The images in 
the Theomachia of the Iliad may have more tendency to ex- 
cite and arouse the passions, but they are far inferior in the 
power of producing that swelling, yet calm feeling of moral 


sublimity with which the soul is filled in reading this noble ~ 


passage. Not Gods alone 
| descending swell the fight,* 

but all nature and all worlds rise into deeply interested 
parties to this universal strife. Order is everywhere 
struggling with disorder. Light is contending with dark- 
ness, truth with error, knowledge with ignorance. The 
science of medicine is fighting with disease, agriculture 
with the hostile stubbornness of the earth, art and science 
of every kind with the rude and savage life. On a higher 


* Hliad, xx., 47. Adrdp iret peP Sucdov 'OAiprios HAvOov dvdpar. 
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scale, the virtues are personified ‘as in conflict with our 
sins. Righteousness is engaged in a strife which knows 
no compromise with unrighteousness. ‘Temperance main- 
tains an unintermitting struggle with her most powerful and 
unyielding antagonist. To crown all, God himself and tho 
celestial powers are represented as everywhere contending 
with the forces of the Evil Soul, and with the dark, mind- 
less, disorderly Spirit of Matter. 

All this, too, seems to be for our sakes, and for our oT 
in a strife of which we are so little able to appreciate the 
immortal issues. The Gods and daluovec are our allies. 
They fight for us as their xtjuata; as shepherds for their 
flocks. We do not wonder, then, that this passage sug- 
gested to some of the Fathers that strikingly similar declara- 
tion of the Apostle, Ephesians, vi., 12—Ov« éorev juiv 
naan mpdc alua kai cdpKxa, dAAd mpig Tag adpyac, mpdc Ta¢ 
&fovolac, mpd¢ Tovs KoowoKpaTopac TOV oK6ToOUE Tov aladvos 
tobTov, mpoc Ta TrvEevuaTiKa THC Trovnplac év Tol¢g érrovpa- 
viocg— Our wresiling is not with flesh and blood only, but 
with principalities, with powers, with the rulers of darkness 
of this world, with the spiritual powers of evil in the Heavens.” 
Compare Clemens Alew., Siromat., 593, B., and Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang., xi., 26, p. 550. Both of them institute a 
comparison between this passage and Ephesians, vi., 12, 
and both regard Plato as having derived his doctrine of 
evil powers in conflict with the good from the Old Testa- 
ment, especially from such passages as Job, i., 6, 7, and 
Deut., xxxii., 8. 

Invisible beings are contending for us and against us. 
It is to something like this, and not to a physical strife only 
(although such a warfare, too, is included), that the philoso- 
pher alludes, when he says, ddppayor d2 juty Seok re wai 
dalnovec, hueic 3’ ad xtripare dey nai daipévwv. Such, 
too, is the constant style of the New Testament. Life is 
a mdAy, on dyev, a struggle, a battle, a race, in which we 
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are earnestly called upon “to press forward to the mark of 
the prize of the upward calling,” tig dvw KAnoewe ;* as 
though God from above was uttering aloud the xéAevopa,t 
or cheering battle-cry, to the contending host, and saying to 
each faithful combatant, dvd670: Ode, “ come up hither,} and 
I will give thee the crown of isfe ;”§ or, as it is admirably 
paraphrased in that noblest of hymns, 
*Tis God's all animating voice 
That calls thee from on high ; 
*Tis his own hand presents the prize 
To thine uplifted eye. 
A cloud of witnesses around, 
Hold thee in full survey ; 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And upward urge thy way. 
Kadov ydp r6 dOAov kai 4 éArig peydAn—* For noble is 
the prize, and the hope is great,” as Socrates tells us in the 
Phedon.]| We may learn even from Plato that our present 
existence is no vain thing, no 


fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given— — 


according to the mawkish sentimentalism of a modern poet, 
but a most solemn and dread reality, connected with the 
whole scheme of the universe, and in which not only man, 


but angels and devils, powers visible and invisible, are.in- 


tent and deeply interested actors. “ Life, in itself,” says 
_ Socrates, in the Republic, “ may be insignificant, but think 
you,” he continues, “that an immortal thing ought to be 
concerned, and in eamest for so shart a part alone,‘and not 
for the whole of its existence”—ole: ovv d0avdrw npdypatt 
unép xpévov obtac dAlyev pévoy deiv Eorrovdaxévat, GAN 
oby trép TOY TIANTOX. Lid. x., 608, E. 

‘Pace 69, Line 23. dvAakiic Yavpacric deouévn, “ Re- 


* Philippians, iii., 14. t Thessalonians, iv., 16. 
t Revelations, xi, 12.  § § Ibid., ii, 10. . ‘fl Pheed., 114, C. 
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quiring s wonderful watch or vigilance.” @vAaxj may 
mean, first, the act of watching ; or, secondly, a watch or, 
guard ; or, thirdly, a state of mind, watchfulness, or vigilance. 
Here, perhaps, the first impression would be that it is to be 
referred to the soul of man. A careful consideration, how- 
ever, of the whole argument, and especially of what is said, 
page 72, line 11, compels us to refer the term to the Deity, 
as intimating the intense interest and watchful care with 
which God regards the progress of this great battle be- 
tween Good and Evil. 

The precise point of the argument, as a whole, is not ob- 
vious without considerable attention ; but when that atten-. 
tion is bestowed, it strikes the mind with more force, in 
consequence of not having been obtruded upon its notice. 
The substance of it seems to us to be this: those who 
speak and think of sin as of little moment, apd who imagine 
that God is easily propitiated by their poor offerings, are 
asked to what class of mere earthly rulers they would liken 
the Divinities who have charge of us. ‘The absurdity is 
afterward shown (although somewhat out of its regular 
place in the argument), of supposing that even these lower 
guardians could be influenced to do acts injurious to their 
respective charges, by gifts filched from the very treasury 
of those to whom they are presented; as though dogs 
should be seduced to let wolves ravage the flock, by the 
offering of a small share of the spoils of the robbery, or the 
governor of a vessel, tempted, by presents of wine and in- 
cense from the sailors, to destroy both the ship and them. 
How much less, then, should it be thought that the Divini- 
ties could be induced to be placable to offenders, because 
they make offerings to them of the very fruit of their own 
crimes—dv aitoic rév ddicnudtwv opixpa drrovéuoter. 
These considerations being borne in mind, although in part 
subsequently introduced, and we feel the force of this sub- 
lime allusion to the payn d0dvaroc—the great strile to 
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which we are parties, the immense theatre on which we 
are actors, and the almost infmite relations we bear to the 
universe of rational and immortal beings. Our actions, 
therefore, are not unimportant, nor are they, when evil, to 
be atoned for by any light sacrifice. Moreover, this con- 
test, it should be remembered, is between the powers of 
Good and Evil. God himself is leading on the one: host to 
the battle, and is personally striving for the victory. ‘There 
can, therefore, be no neutrality allowed in this warfare, 
much less any actual taking part with the enemy by those 
for whose sake, mainly, the contest is waged. On this ac- 
count, the Deity, by a species of anthropopathy, is represent- 
ed as exercising the utmost vigilance and circumspection 
in behalf of a charge so immense, engaged in a conflict 
and exposed to perils so tremendous. He is compared to 
the commander,of a mighty army, who is ever awake and 
watching for the slightest irruption of the enemy— 

Ov ypn ravvixtov ebdety BovAnddpoy Evdpa, 

@ Aaoi t’ émtretpddarat Kai T6000 péunrtv.* 


In an infinitely higher sense do both the Scriptures and 
Plato assert the ever-sleepless vigilance of the physical] and 
moral Guardian of the universe: “ He never sleepeth or 
slumbereth that keepeth Israel.” ‘ The eyes of the Lord are 
in all the earth, beholding the evil and the good.” It is a strug- 
gle of life and death. Resistance is to be made at every 
point to the advance of the kingdom of darkness. Final 
triumph is to be secured at every cost. No quarter is to 
be allowed to the foe, and especially when any of those 
moral agents, for whom the battle is fought, are guilty of 
forming an unnatural alliance with the enemy. This con- 
stitutes the intrinsic odiousness and wickedness, the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin. It is treason against the univer- 
sal Cause of Good. It is direct opposition to the very na- 


— 


* liad, ii., 4. 
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ture of God, and a base and treacherous aiding of his ma- 
lignant foe. When these considerations are kept in mind, 
we are prepared te feel the force of the concluding decla- 
ration, that God will never be propitiated by offerings from 
unboly men, and to sympathize with Clinias in his passion- 
ate burst of indignation at the very thought: Otdapiic: 
ebre dvexrdc 6 Aéyoc—* By no means; it cannot be; the 
declaration is never to he tolerated.” 


. LXVII. 
Plato’s Doctrine of the Aaipovec, or Genii. 


Pace 69, Live 2. Osol xai daisovec. There are clearly 
three distinct grades of superhuman beings presented to us, 
not only in the theology of Plato, but also in the Grecian 
mythology as set forth by the poets. These are Zevc, Seol, 
and Aaiveves. Geol, however, includes both the others, or, 
rather, we should say, when the first two are mentioned, as 
in that invocation so common in the poets, "2 Zev kai sol, 
the term Yeol contains daiuovec; and, again, in such ex- 
pressions as the above from our text, it includes eat: See 
the Timaus, 41, A. 

We have several times alluded to Plato’s doctrine of the 
Aaipvovec, or Genii, and would dwell upon it in this place 
more at length. The passage in which we find the most 
express and the clearest mention of them is in the Epino- 
mis, or Appendix to The Laws, 984, D.: pera dé rovroue | 
Kai ond tovTas &jc, MAIMONAZ, dépioy dé yévog Exov 
Edpay tpitny ebyaic tidy dda ypedy, K. T. A.—“* Next to 
these, and under these, the Genii (as we prefer to render it, 
because of the bad sense that the New Testament has at- 
tached to the word demons), an aérial* race, having the 


* According to a division. which he makes of all beings below the 
Supreme Deity, and correspending to the four states or elements. 


of these igs 4s amounting 
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third seat, must we honour by prayers.” The reader is re- 
ferred to the entire passage, which is too long for insertion 
here. ‘They are spoken of as possessing wonderful intelli- 
gence, as feeling a deep sympathy in human affairs, as lov- | 
ing the good, hating the bad, and, in consequence of their 
middle position in the air, acting as interpreters and medi- 
ators between God and man. To the same effect Socrates 
speaks of them in the Symposion, 202, E.: kai yap nav 7d 
Aabmov peraty gots Oeov Te kai JvnTov, Epunvevoy Be- 
oi¢ ta nap’ dvOpirwy, Kat avOpanots Ta Tapa Seay. dia 
TOUTOU %) PAVTLK?) TA0G Ywpel, kai 7 THY lepéwy téxyvn- 
Gedc d2 dvOpéry ov piyvuTat, dAAG did ToUTEU Ta0d éo- 
rev } dusdia Seoig adv dvOpdroie Kai éypryopdot Kai Ka- 
Geidove1—" For the whole demonial race is between God 
and mortals, acting as interpreters or messengers to both. 
Through this passes all divination, and the whole prophet- 
ical art ; for God mingles not directly with the human race, 
but through these media is ever carried on the intercourse 
between Heaven and men, both when awake and when 
asleep.” See, also, Apuleius, De Deo§Séara is, 674 = Hos 
Grecl nomine Aniposeis nuncupant Micolas celi- 
colasque vectores, hine precum ind a Connell g 
with the above, Hesiod, Works and 3 


eyyie yap ty dvég 
i i F 
abavaro: Aevacovery. 


For, close at h 
al eyes behold us @ 


So, als below, where he r 


eiciv ti yGovi rod 
PAAKES Sryrdv ¢ 
TH PolTOVTEr én’ g 
nd wait upon or 
rds for mortal n 
obes of air ec 
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Milton must certainly have had in mind this passage. = 
Hesiod, and perhaps, also, 2 Kings, vi., 17: 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake. 

In one of Plato’s strange myths, which may be found ia 
the fourth book of The Laws, 713,C., the Aaiwovec, or Genii, 
are represented as having been anciently (in the reign of 
Saturn) the political governors of mankind, ruling them as 
tt man rules the inferior animals. It was intended, probably, 

-to indicate the Divine origin of law and government, in op- 
position to the absurd paradox that they derive, not only 
3 their forms and practical administration, but also their in- 
r herent authority, solely from the consent of the governed. 
It is, however, a paradox which it is difficult to refute by 
‘ arguments capable of being appreciated by the mass of 


5 mankind, and therefore Plato, as is usual with him in such 
; cases, does not surrender the truth, or leave it out of his 
‘ scheme of legislation, but throws himself back upon an an- 
7 cient myth. The length of the passage compels us to omit 
the Greek. On account, however, of its intrinsic value, as 


exhibiting the origin and ancient mode of presenting certain 

ideas, a version is given im full: “ We have received a tra- 

dition of the blessed life of the men of those days, how 

abundantly and spontaneously it had all things. And this 

is said to have been the cause of it: Saturn, knowing, as 

we have related, how that human nature, in the absolute 
self-control of human affairs, can never avoid being filled with 
violence and unrighteousness, appointed as rulers and magis- 
> cities, not men, but beings of a Divine and no- 

)pely, the Genii. Just as we now conduct to- 
xs and all tame herds, in that we do not con- 
= rulers over oxen, nor goats over goats, but 
retain the dominion, the same thing did the 
|he was a lover of men. He appointed over 


than ourselves, namely, the Aafuovec ; who, 
Ge 
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third seat, must we honour by prayers.” The reader is re- 
ferred to the entire passage, which is too long for insertion 
here. They are spoken of as possessing wonderful intelli- 
gence, as feeling a deep sympathy in human affairs, as lov- 
ing the good, hating the bad, and, in consequence of their 
middle position in the air, acting as interpreters and medi- 
ators between God and man. To the same effect Socrates 
speaks of them in the Symposion, 202, E.: xai yap nay Td 
Aatpémov peraty gore Oeov Te kai Ivnrov, Epunvevoy Ve- 
oi¢ Ta Trap’ dvOpurrwr, cai avOpearotg Ta Tapa Yewv. dia 
TOUTOUV 7) pavTiKh Tada ywpel, Kal 7 THY lepéwy TéExVN- 
Oedc d2 GvOperw ov piyvuTat, dAAG dia TOvTOY Taod ég- 
tev 1) dutdia Deoig ody dvOparoic Kai Eyprzyopoot Kai Ka- 
Geidove.—“ For the whole demonial race is between God 
and mortals, acting as interpreters or messengers to both. 
Through this passes all divination, and the whole prophet- 
ical art ; for God mingles not directly with the human race, 
but through these media is ever carried on the intercourse 
between Heaven and men, both when awake and when 
asleep.” See, also, Apuleius, De Deo Socratis, 674: Hos 
Greci nomine Aaiuovac nuncupant, inter terricolag celi- 
colasque vectores, hinc precum inde donorum. Compare 
with the above, Hesiod, Works and Days, 233: 


éyyi¢ yap tv dv6pdérrorowy bdvre¢ 
GOavarose Aevacovory. 


For, close at hand, 
Immortal eyes behold us evermore. 

So, also, a few lmes below, where he represents the number 
of these invisible beings as amounting to thirty thousand: 

Tpic yap puploc eloiv ini xOovi rovavborelpy 

GOévaro: Zyvog PYAAKES Ovyrév dvOpérov, 

hépa écoduevot, ravrTn gotrdvrec én’ alayv. 

For thrice ten thousand wait upon our earth; 


Jove’s everlasting guards for mortal men, 
_ Who roam the world in robes of air concealed. 
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Milton must certainly have had in mind this pee = 
Hesiod, and perhaps, also, 2 Kings, vi., 17: 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake. 

In one of Plato’s strange myths, which may be found in 
the fourth book of The Laws, 713,C., the Aaipovec, or Genii, 
are represented as having been anciently (in the reign of 
Saturn) the political governors of mankind, ruling them as 
man rules the inferior animals. It was intended, probably, 
-to indicate the Divine origin of law and government, in op- 
position to the absurd paradox that they derive, not only 
their forms and practical administration, but also their in- 
herent authority, solely from the consent of the governed. 
It is, however, a paradox which it is difficult to refute by 
arguments capable of being appreciated by the mass of 
mankind, and therefore Plato, as is usual with him in such 
cases, does not surrender the truth, or leave it out of his 
scheme of legislation, but throws himself back upon an an- 
cient myth. The length of the passage compels us to omit 
the Greek. On account, however, of its intrinsic value, as 
exhibiting the origin and ancient mode of presenting certain 
ideas, a version is given im full: “ We have received a tra- 
ditton of the blessed life of the men of those days, how 
abundantly and spontaneously it had all things: And this 
is said to have been the cause of it: Saturn, knowing, as 
we have related, how that human nature, in the absolute 
self-control of human affairs, can never avoid being filled with 
violence and unrighteousness, appointed as rulers and magis- 
trates to our cities, not men, but beings of a Divine and no- 
bler race, namely, the Genii. Just as we now conduct to- 
wards the flocks and all tame herds, in that we do not con- 
stitute oxen as rulers over oxen, nor goats over goats, but 
we ourselves retain the dominion, the same thing did the 
Deity, because he was a lover of men. He appointed over 
us a better race than ourselves, namely, the Aaiuovec ; who, 

Ge 
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taking the oversight with mach ease, both to themselves 
and us, and giving te us peace, ead xeverence, and true 
freedom, and aa abundaat supply of right and justice, ren- 
dered the families of men most blessed, and free from all 
tamult and sedition. This myth (he proceeds), when: ac- 
commodated to the truth (dAnOeig xpwpuevoc), or truly inter- 
preted, really means, that in whatever states, not God, but 
some mere earthly power, has the ultimate sovereignty, there 
there can be no escape from evils ; that we ought, as fer as 
possible, to imitate that mode of life which existed in the 
time of Saturn; and that, giving earnest heed to whatever 
principle of immoriality may yet remeia in human institu. 
tions, we should, in public and private, administer both our 
families and our states in accordance with it; nemiag Law 
(vépev) the dispensation (Nov Acavozfy), or gavernment. of 
Mind or Reason.” ‘The specimen of Plato’s philology ex- 
hibited in this last sentence is poor enough ;. but the senti- 
ment corresponds precisely to Aristotle’s definigon of Law, 
as Note dvev dpétews, or Mind without passion. 

‘We find the same mythical statement in the Politicus, 271, 
P. 272, A. It may also be connected with the doctrine 
to which there was an allusion (page 231) as having some 
support in the Sacred Volume, samely, of guardian or super- 
intending angels having the care of particular nations. As 
we have already said, this is regarded by Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang., xi., 26, as maintained in the Septuagint version of 
Deuteronomy, xxxii., 8—Sre diepépiverv ‘O “Lyworog 2Ovn, 
ac dcéorretpev vlode ’Addp, Larnoer bpsca Muay care dpiOuoy 
"AITEAQN GEOT—‘ When the Most High divided the 
nations, whon he dispersed the sons of Adam, he establish. 
ed the boundaries of the uations according to the number 
of the angels of God. But Jacob was the Lord’s portion; 
israel waa the line of his inheritance.” 
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LXVIIl. 


Beauty and Accuracy of the Ancient and Platonic Division 
of the Four Cardinal Virtues. Deep Moral Significance of 
the Four Greek Words,’AxoAaoia, ’Axparteia, Eyxpdreaa, 
and Lwppootvy, as indicating the Four Moral Degrees. 


Pace 60, Lins 4. ow es dé dixatoodvn nal awhpooivy 
peta gpovigews ; “ Righteousness and temperance, or s0- 
briety, with wisdom, seve us.” There was something very 
admirable in the ancient classification of the virtues under 
the four cardinal heads, diaasoctvn, cwdpootvn, avdpeta, 
and copia—righicousness, temperance, fortitude (a term 
which we yse for want of a better), and wisdom. A most 
philosophical analysis of them all may be found in the 
Republic, lib. iv., commencing 427, P., and continued 
through several pages. They may be briefly defined thus : 
Asnacoov'vn has immediate reference to the duties we owe 
our fellow beings, although it is used by Plato, in the Re-. 
public, in a more extensive sense, for the state of soul from 
whence all right actions proceed, and ia the composition of . 
which all the other virtues do more or less enter. Ywdpo- 
avvn, more properly, relates to duties we owe ourselves, or, 
according to Plato’s favourite allegorical comparison of the 
soul to a state, d:cacoovvy would have regard to its foreign 
relations, awgpoovvn to its internal police. ’A»dpeda is that 
strength of soul or will which gives to all the virtues ac- 
tivity and efficacy. See remarks on dvdpe/a, Dissertation 
xliii., p. 257. .Le@ia, when ranked among the virtues, is 
practical wisdom, as distinguished from the scientific or 
speculative moral insight of the mere casuist. It is what 
Plato elsewhere frequently styles ppdynots—a wisdom—not 
grounded on scientific calculations of utility deduced from 
antecedents and consequents, but rather an innate percep- 
tion of right, the result of a pure heart clearing the under- 
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standing ; being, in fact, a sense or taste, rather than science 
In its highest import, it would be an innate discernment of 
our relations to God and the universe, and the same with 
the Scripture Zogia. . 

Cicero has attempted the same distinctions of the four 
cardinal virtues, without the names, in his Offices, lib. i., 5. 
He most clearly imitates Plato. Sed omne, quod est hon- 
estum, id quatuor partium oritur ex aliqua. Aut enim in 
perspicientia veri sollertiaque versatur; aut in hominum 
societate tuenda, tribuendoque suum cuique, et rerum con- 
tractarum fide ; aut in animi excelsi atque invicti magni- 
tudine et robore ; aut in omnium que fiunt, queeque dicuntur, 
ordine et modo, in quo inest modestia et temperantia. Que 
quatuor, quamquam inter se colligata atque implicata sunt, 
tamen ex singulis certa officiorum genera nascuntur. 

The etymology of this beautiful word cwdpoovr7 is put 
before us in this very passage from our text: cwppocirn 
ZSQZEI. It is clearly from o6w, odo0¢, owtw, and pphy, 
gdpéy ; and would, accordingly, signify the saving or healing 
virtue of the soul, soundness of the spirit or spiritual health, 
in distinction from that dissipation, corruption, or internal 
war which is the result of the opposite. 

The division into what are styled the four cardinel vir- 
tues may be regarded as made cata rotérnra, in respect 
to quality. There is another arrangement, which, to use 2 
term of Aristotle, is made xara 7roadr777a4, in respect to quan- 
tity. This expresses what may be styled the moral de- 
grees, ascending, by way of climax, from the lowest stage, 
or total privation of all virtue, to the highest condition, or 
perfect health of the soul. They are represented by four 
Greek terms, namely, dxoAacia, dxparela, éyxpdreta, and 
owppoovvn. The etymological analysis alone of these 
wards contains, in itself, volumes of. morality of a purer and 
more practical kind than is to be found in many a frigid 
treatise of modern casuistry. The first of two. them, as 
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Aristotle tells us, Ethic. Nicomach., vii., 1, belong to the 
domain of vice, the last two to that of virtue. According 
to another classification, the two extremes denote respect- 
ively the perfection of moral excellence and of moral de- 
pravity, the complete separation® of all heterogeneous ele- 
ments from both, or, in other words, the purely wicked and 
the purely virtuous; while the two means would represent 
those mixed states wherein the one or the other moral 
quality may have a temporary superiority, yet neither can be 
said to be trtumphant. 

’"AxoAacia (from a, privative, and xéAactc, restraint) 
would denote uncontrolled licentiousness—the Nove (to use 
Plato’s anthropological division) in utter darkness, the dude 
in complete subjection to the émc6vpla ; or, in other words, 
the will not simply overpowered, but the consenting slave 
of appetite and lust. Compare Plato’s description of the 
Onuoxparixo¢. dvip, or the man whose soul is a perfect 
democracy of ungoverned propensities, Republic, lib. viii., 
559, 560. Such a character ss free to sin ; or, to adopt 2 
mode of speech directly opposite, yet equally correct, he is 
bound in the iron chain of that free wil/t for which some 
so strenuously contend as the highest prerogative of man, 
a will which is its own tyrant, cursed with its own self- 
determining power, and utterly unrestrained by any fear of 
map, or any grace of God. 

*Axparteia is want of moral power. The soul is awaking, 
and has some sense of its bondage. It feels the ehain which 


* See Remarks on the two senses of the word dytog, p. 322, 323, 
and note. : 

¢t All the seeming paradoxes and contradictions connected with 
this expression arise from the different points of view from whence 
the subject is contemplated. See Romans, vi., 20, dre ydp dodAos 
qre Tie duaptiac tAebOepos Fre TH Csxacoctvy, k.T. 2. “For when yo 
were the servants of sin ye were free from righteousness, but now, 
being freed érom sin, and saber become subject to God,” &c. 

a2 
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the first character mistakes for freedom. The rational will 
is overpowered, but unreconciled to its degradation, and 
struggling feebly against it, 

"Eyxpareta, temperance, or inward power, would denote 
the rational will a conqueror, yet holding the sceptre over 
a tarbulent and rebellious foe ever seeking to regain the 
supremacy, and requiring constant watchfulness and re- 
straint. 

Ledppac’vey is the spiritual Hygeia, and signifies the will 
not only superior, but triumpkant—in perfect harmony with 
the reason, and presiding, with ever-unresisted sway, over 
appetites end propensities in cheerful submission to its true 
and rational authority. In its highest Platonic sense it is 
the spirit healed—in harmony with itself, and only falling 
short of the Scriptural idea of harmony with Heaven. 

Such are the thoughts suggested by thé very terms, a 
faint outline of which may be found in Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nicomach., lib. vii.,.c. i., 5, 6, ¢. ix. Almost, if not quite, 
all the words derived from ¢p4v (¢por), such as ppévnate, 
Ppirip0¢, CHdpwr, OwhpoCtVH, gpovéw, although generally 
rendered wise, wisdom, prudentia, é&c., partake more of a 
moral than of an intellectual quality, or, rather, may be said 
to express a combination of both. They refer to what may 
he styled practical wisdom, in distinction from speculative 
knowledge even of the science of morals. This moral wis- 
dom formed a peculiar trait both in the life and philosophy 
of Socrates. Xenophon has most sdmirebly said of him, 
Loplay wai owhpoovyny ob dudipisev, Memorabilia, iii., 9 
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LXIX. 
Peculiar Use of the Indicative Mode in certain Cases. Com. 
_ parison of Passages from the New Testament. 


Pace 70, Link 2. zteiBovot Swretaig Adéyor— Would 
persuade by flatteries.” We thus render, because the con- 
text, in this place, requires it, and because other examples 
justify us in thus sometimes taking the indicative mode sub- 
jectively, as expressing desire, disposition, tendency, or na- 
ture of a thing—what it ought to do, or would do, rather 
than what it actually does; thus seeming to occupy the 
place of the subjunctive. ‘This is probably the case, to 
some extent, in all languages, and there is no great diffi. 
culty in determining by the context when it is thus em- 
ployed. The usage occurs a number of times in the New 
Testament, as, for example, John, lst Epist., iii, 9: ma¢ 6 
yeyevenuévog éx Tov Osov dpaptiay ov rrotsi— Whosoever 
is born of God commiiteth not sin ; that is, it is not hia nature, 
tendency, or disposition—he would not sin. A much clearer 
example, and one about which there can be no question, 
although very similar to the preceding, may be found, Ro- 
mans, ii., 4: dyvody bre ro xpnotrdv Tov Geov eic¢ peravot- 
av oe &yet——not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance. Such is its tendency or nature, that is, 
what it would do, although wicked men often furnish the 

most striking proof that the actual effect does not always 
take place. Compare, also, Mark, xiv., 21: caddy fv atr@ 
—It would have been better for kim, &c.; 2 Peter, ii., 21: 
npeirrov hv abrote ph éreyvoxévat—It would have been 
better for them not to have known, &c. 
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LXX. 
Use of the Word liAcovetia. Aristotle's Distinction between 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Equality. 


Pace 71, Line 4. rAcovetiav. This is a very general 
term, and, although usually rendered covetousness wherever 
it occurs in the New Testament, may be applied to any 
case in which one seeks to have more than others, be it in 
respect to wealth, worldly honours, or sensual enjoyment. 
Plato, as well as the Scriptures, would place them all in 
the same low scale, and regard the passion, whatever may 
be its immediate object, as in all cases alike opposed to 
the harmony of the universe ; that is, to the good of the 
whole, the good of the parts, the good of the individual who 
exercises the feeling, besides being intrinsically, or irre- 
spective of consequences, an evil, and a disease in the spir- 
it. It comprehends all that is included under our term am- 
bition, and, when directed to personal distinction, is pre-em-. 
inently “a lust of the mind,” in distinction from those bodily 
propensities which some moralists would regard as the only 
sources of sin. . 

- Plato here compares it to a plethora, or a tendency in 
one member to absorb into itself more than its share of 
what belongs to the whole body: ri trAcovetiav éy pév 
capxivoic owpact véonua Kadovuswvov. We may call it, 
generally, a violation of the law of equality ; not simply of 
that arithmetical equality which would reduce all ranks of 
being, be it angels, men, or the lower animals, to the same 
undistinguishing level, but of that geometrical equality with. 
out which harmony could nat exist, or would become only 
a dead and monotonous unison. A violation of this equal- 
ity would consist in the desire or tendency of any member 
to grow out of its natural proportions. ‘Those who have it 
may call it a lofty ambition; the Scriptures, however, and 
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true philosophy, represent it as a low and selfish passion, 
utterly blind to that infinitely nobler sentiment which, while 
it causes the soul to acquiesce, and even rejoice in ranks 
and distinctions, as necessary parts of the Divine scheme; 
yet enables it to lose sight of them all in its aspirations 
after ‘that honour which cometh from God only.” 

For the distinction alluded to between arithmetical and 
' geometrical equality, or lodrn¢ (from which, we can hardly 
help thinking, comes the Latin jus, justus, justitia), see Ar- 
istotle, Ethic. Nicomach., lib. v., c. iii. and iv.; also, the 
sixth book of The Laws, 757, A., at the passage commen- 
cing, dvoiv yao loorfrowy obcaty. 


XN 


. | LXXI. 
Impiety and Folly of Attempting to Bribe Heaven. 


Pace 71, Line'11. &y abroig tay adtanudrwy ric dtro- 
véuy. *Adixnudtwy is an elliptical expression, and may be 
rendered, of the fruit of their wrong doings. There cannot 
be a baser conception than this, that God could be bribed 
by a share of the product of iniquity ; and yet, in all ages of 
the world, and under all religions, men have been both 
weak enough and wicked enough to entertain it ; that is, if 
they can disguise it under some delusive name and appear- 
ance, since, in its gross, naked form, it would revolt even 
the most brutish soul. Instead of making clean hands and 
a clean breast.by giving up the gains of iniquity, we often 
find men, even in Christian lands, endeavouring to. make 
atonement, and to purchase ease of conscience, by devoting 
a part of their ill-gotten wealth to religious uses. How in- 
dignantly, in the fourth book of The Laws, does Plato re- 
pudiate the very thought that God, or even a good man, can 
receive gifts from the wicked: srapa dé puapov ddpa ott’ 
- dvdp’ ayabov cite Gedy tori rote réye dpOdy déxeoBat. 
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parny ov mapi Seove 6 TroAbe tate mévog Toig dvoclote, 
717, A. Compare Cicero, De Legibus, lib. ii., 41: Donis 
impii ne placare audeant Deos: Platonem audiant, qui ve- 
tat dubitare qua sit mente futurus Deus, quum nemo bonus 
ab improbo se donare velit. Also, Plautus, Rudens: 

Atque hoc scelesti in animum inducunt suam, 

Jovem se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 

Sed operam ef sumptum perduat, quia 

Nihil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii. 

To refer to all the passages in the Scriptures where the 
same sentiment is strongly expressed would be to quote no 
small portion of the Sacred Volume. J will uot receive a 
bullock from thine house, nor goats’ from thy fold ; for ail the 
beasts of the wood are mine, the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
Psalm1., 9. Bring no more vain oblations ; your incense is 
an abomination unto me. Isaiah, i.,13. Nothing could be 
more absurd than to suppose that, by such declarations, the 
God both of the Old and New Testament meant to under- 
value his own most solemnly-appointed institution of sacri- 
fice. It is most clear that he intended, rather, to guard it, 
by denouncing, in most indignant terms, that gross abuse 
which would pervert the ritual avowal of the need of expte- 
tion, and the ritual acknowledgment of the Great Atonemeat 
through its type, into the miserable conception of a bribe to 
the Almighty—an offering of flesh and fat as toa hungry Baal. 
And yet this is the only view which some, who would be 
styled theologians, can take of this institution, so ancient 
and so universal, not only as it regards the heathen nations, 
but even in respect to those who were expressly taught of 
The sentiment which we have quoted from Cicero and 
Piautus is most admirably expressed by Skakspeare. No- 
thing can be finer than the contrast he presents between 
Divine Jastice and the imperfections of human courts. It 
is also rendered peculiarly striking by being put into the 
mouth of the guilty King of Denmark : 
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Forgive me my foul murder! 
That cannot be; since I 4m still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardoned, and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft ‘tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
In its true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.—Hamlet, Act LIT. 


LXXII, . 
Different Species of Atheists. Morality of Atheists not 
Founded on Principle. First Species, styled dluavog by 
Plato, and invested by him with too good a Character. 
Second Species, the Magician or. Jugglers The Atheist 
often in Secret the Victim of Superstition. .Hobbes. The 
Ironical Species of Atheist, a character peculiar to the 
Ancient World. Elymas the Sorcerer. Simon Magus. 
Apollonius af Tyanea. . | 
Paex 78, Live 4. 6 pév ydp Aéyo, «. 7. 2. This is 
the first and most harmless kind of atheist, the one who, 
although honest arid just in his private relations, dees not 
hesitate boldly to avow his etheism in speaking against re- 
ligion with its oaths and rites, while, at the same time, he 
ridicules those whe respect them. Such a one Plato thinks 
may have a distike for wrong doing (+9 évoxepalvay, page 
77, line 7), that is, a dislike founded on habit, prejudice, 
or an eatly bias of the mind, remaining in spite of his 
atheism ; for the dixacoy #Oor he is there represented as 
possessing could not be the result of anything like princi- 
ple, seeing he rejects the prénctptwm-of all morale and all 
law in denying the existeriee of a Deity. That such indi- 
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viduals may be found here and there in the midst of a so- 
ciety holding to a different belief, may, perhaps, be admit- 
ted. Their virtue, however, is only the effect of outward 
pressure. How long anything like morality would remain 
in a nation of atheists is a question of far more fearful mag- 
nitude. Although the experiment has never yet been fully 
tried, there can be but little doubt as to what would be the 
horrid result. 

We can hardly help thinking that Plato, in what is said 
page 77, line 5, has given altogether too good a character 
to this man. Such persons may be found putting on a show 
of morality, and making their lives a lie for the sake of 
giving support to the falsehood of their creed, yet still, it is 
exceedingly difficult for them to disguise their deep hatred 
of all who are righteous from religious principle. This, 
however, was probably less apparent in Plato’s time. 
Christianity has brought out many a malignant trait in the 
human character, which, although deep seated in the heart, 
never made its appearance in the dusky twilight of the 
heathen systems of religion. Notwithstanding the laboured 
chapters of Gibbon, he who reads human nature in the light 
of the New Testament will have little difficulty in under- 
standing why, Christianity kindled such a flame of persecu- 
tion on its first entrance into the world, or in realizing the 
truth of Christ’s declaration, that he “‘came, not to send 
peace upon the earth, but a sword.” 

Pace 78, Liz 8. 6 dé dn) dotdSwy pév..... evguie dé, 
«.vt. 2. This is a very different character from the other. 
He has no ambition to be thought above vulgar prejudices. 
.His grand object is to turn to the best account, in promoting 
his own interests, the prejudices and the superstitions of other 
men. Hence he carefully conceals his atheism, while he 
makes the most abominable abuse of the religious fears of 
mankind. Having none of that fear of the invisible which 
would deter ordinary men, he resolves upon playing a bold 
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game in the assumed character of fanatic, magician, con- 
jurer, fortune.teller, oracle-monger (a character, as we learn 
from Aristophanes, quite common among the Athenians), 
Sophist, public lecturer, or whatever may best suit his un- 
holy purposes. It is on this account he is styled sdgvuqe, 
acriori ingenie preditus, a man of great resources, having a 
nature well adapted to any scheme of impiety. Sometimes, 
however, the character may not be all affected: Gross as 
is the apparent inconsistency, atheism is often found con. 
nected with superstition. ‘The absence of the fear of God 
may sometimes give rise to most alarming fears of a devil. 
The religious instinct, to which atheism has done violence, 
but has not been wholly able to destroy, may yet live in 
the most painful terrors of a superstitious and darkened 
‘imagination. ‘The soul of man must have, in some way, 
its supernatural world It cannot long endure the desolating 
void of atheism, and would even find relief in the most 
horrid imaginings of malevolent superhuman powers. It 
must believe in something stronger and higher than itself. 
Hence, if a God is denied, the moral vacuum must be filled 
with some personification of Fate, Fortune, or Destiny, or 
peopled with the Gorgons and Chimeras of a diseased and 
troubled fancy. See page 133, where we have shown that 
the atheist, even on his own theory, has no security against 
an unknown world of horrible superhuman beings. 

No man ever furnished a stronger proof of the truth of 
these positions than Hobbes. However seemingly bold he 
may have been in his writings, we are told on the best au- 
thority* that during a large portion of his life he was m 


* Vide Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. iii., 471, N. Bayle loved some- 
times to expose the skeptic as well as to sneer at the believer, and 
he says, most justly, that “the principles of philosophy (meaning ma- 
terialism) are not sufficient to rid a man of the fear of apparitions ; 
for, to reason consequentially, there are no philosophers who have 
less right to reject magic and sorcery than the atheists.” 

Ha 
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constant terror of ghosts and hobgoblins, and that he could 
never sleep without a light burning in his chamber ; not 
daring to trust himself to that darkness which presented s0 
true a picture of his own depraved and gloomy mind. 

Pace 78, Ling 15. 7d péy elpwrvixdv. The first impres.- 
sion would be that this refers to the first character, who is 
described as ridiculing (carayeA@y, line 6) and making a 
mock of sacred things. It is clear, however, that a more 
serious and develish kind of irony is intended. It is the 
irony of the laughing and juggling fiend, secretly triumph. 
ing in the ruin which he is accomplishing in weak and 
wicked human nature. The second character is undoubt- 
edly meant—é déAov kai évédpac mAnpno—“ the man full 
of guile and stratagem.” Nothing could more perfectly 
correspond to some parts of Plato’s representation, than the 
description of that magician and false prophet who is men- 
tioned, Acts, xiii., 6, 10, under the name of Elymas the 
Sorcerer, and whom Paul addresses in a style remarkably 
similar, in some of its terms, to that which is here used: 
"Q rAnpne navroc déAov Kai méone padtovpyiac, vlé Ata- 
6éAov, eyOpé done dtxaoobvnc. 

We can hardly appreciate, at the present day, the de- 
scription of this character, as given by Paul and Plato ; 
but there can be no doubt that heathenism furnished many 
an example, exhibiting a hideousness of depravity of which 
it is now difficult to form a conception. It was 9 charac- 
ter which eombined, in their most revolting forms, the bold- 
est and most Heaven-daring atheism with all the devilism 
(if we may use such a term) that existed in some of the 
most horrid rites of the heathen religions. Most faithfully 
drawn specimens of these last productions of the expiring 
reign of Satan may be found in two tracts of Lucian; one 
entitled The History of Alexander, and the other, The 
Death of Peregrinus. The first was a follower of the fa- 
mous Apollonius Tyanzus, who has often been blasphe- 
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mously compared by infidels to our Saviour, and who him. 
self exhibited, in .a most remarkable degree, this abominable 
combination of transcendental sophistry, mystic pantheism 
or disguised atheism, and Satanic magic. Whether this 
last was wholly pretended, or to what extent it may have | 
been real, it is very difficult now to determine. 


LXXIil. 


The Nightly Conference, or Areopagus, of Plato’s State. The 
Athenian Areopagus. 


- Pace 79, Linz 7. of tov yvxreptuoy EvAAdGyov Kotvwe- 
vouvres. As far as we can recollect, no description of this 
body, styled The Nightly Conference, is given in any of 
the preceding books of this dialogue. The reader, how- 
ever, will find its composition and offices subsequently set 
forth in the twelfth book of The Laws, 961, A., B. It was 
to be formed by a careful selection from the body of the 
magistrates, and of those who had travelled abroad for the 
purpose of learning the morals and legislation of foreign 
lands, together with some of the more choice young men 
who might be thought worthy of so distinguishing an hon. 
our. ‘This court, which he styles the anchor of the state, 
was to assemble very early, either at, or just preceding, 
daybreak; a season which, besides presenting the most 
leisure from other necessary employments, was also most 
favourable to clear thought, and calm, impartial deliberation. 

In a subsequent part of the twelfth book (968, B.) it is 
again spoken of under the same title. It is not expressly 
mentioned, we think, in the Epinomis, or Appendix to the 
Laws, and yet the whole of that obscure book seems to be 
intended to point out a peculiar mode of education for the 
members of this conference, and a certain higher philoso- 
phy, into which, as into sacred mysteries, they were to be 
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initiated before they could enter upon this most responsible . 
trust. Perhaps in this Plato hoped to realize one of the 

dreams of the Republic, namely, that union of the characters 

of the statesman and the philosopher, in the combination of 

which he found the perfection of the political structure. 

This body was intended to unite civil with religious and 
spiritual functions. It was to be the high ecclesiastical 
court of equity and conscience. The members were not 
only to perform the duties of judicial magistrates, but also 
of public censors. They had, besides, the still more sa- 
cred and spiritual office of counsellors and instructers to- 
those who were undergoing the discipline of the Sophro- 
nisterion, but had not yet been sent to the prison of the in- 
curable ; thus acting, in short, not only as judges, but also 
as chaplains and ghostly advisers of the wretched criminals, 
especially of such despisers of God and blasphemers of. 
Providence as the characters treated of in this book. In 
addition to all this, they were intrusted with the censorship - 
of the laws themselves. 

In this court or conference, Plato seems to have had in. 
his mind the Athenian Areopagus, which, in like. manner, 
was the guardian of the laws and public morals. It was 
also of a religious nature, and was regarded with so much 
religious awe that, as Avschines informs us, it was not al- 
lowed for any one to laugh within its precincts. 


LXXIV. 


Common Law against all Private Religions. Examination 
of Plato’s Doctrine in respect to Changes in the Public 
Worship and Religion of the State. 


Pace 81, Line 5. kotvoy 0 ént trovrowg maot vopor, K.. 
T.4. The law here set forth was intended not only for 
the three kinds of offenders which have been mentioned, 
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‘but for all the people of.the state. It was to be a law of 
prevention, intended to reach the origin of the evil, namely, 
.that private superstition which led weak men and women 
(yuvaixag nai tov¢c doOsvovvracg mdvrac) to have private 
chapels and rites of.their own, while they neglected the 
administrations of the public temples and altars. This 
seems, in Plato’s time, to have been carried to a great ex. 
tent, and to have produced, and been produced by, the very 
class of atheists against whom he has been legislating ; es- 
pecially those of the third division, who held that God was 
easily propitiated by peculiar rites and offerings. ‘These 
men were also interpreters of dreams, expounders of omens, 
and, in short, the priesthood of a private superstition, which 
became more extensive and more iniquitous.in proportion 
as it shunned the notice of the legal guardians of the public 
religion. ‘To prevent this evil, with its irreligious and de- 
moralizing consequences, this law was to be established for 
the. common weal—lepa pundé ele év idiatg olxiatg éxr7aBw. 

The same law is given by Cicero.in his treatise De Le. 
gibus, lib. ii., 8, as cited from the twelve tables: Separatim 
nemo habessit Deos ; neve novos, sed ne advenas, nisi pub- 
lice adscitos, privatim colunto. Clemens Alexandrinus re. 
fers with approbation to this law of Plato,* although there 
can be no doubt that the similar statute in Rome was the 
proximate, if not the remote, exciting cause of the cruel per- 
secution Christianity had to undergo as, at first, a foreign, 
and, in a great measure, a private religion. ‘There was, 
however, one most beautiful species of family religion, 
which Plato not only allowed ‘in his scheme of legislation, 
but.even encouraged by the warmest commendation. We 
allude to the sacred domestic.altar, which he would have 
dedicated to the paternal and filial affections, and to the 
worship of the aged living parent or grandparent, as the 


‘* Stromata, lib. v., 584, D. 
H x2 
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best representation of the invisible God. See remarks on 
the passages referred to, Dissertation I., pages 88, 89. 

Pace 81, Ling 15. lepa nai deove ob padiov ldpiecOaz, 
psydane dé dtavolac tivdc dp6a¢ dpgy Td TovovTov—* It is 
no easy thing, or it is no small matter, to establish (or con- 
secrate) chapels and Divinities. Such a work requires no 
ordinary intelligence.” The phrase idpveoOas lepad xai de- 
ovc¢ may be taken generally for the introduction of new re- 
ligious rites and the adoration of new Divinities. The pri- 
mary reference is to private innovation, but it has respect, 
likewise, to all changes attempted in the public worship, 
either by private individuals or by magistrates. We may 
compare with this a passage from the fifth book of The 
Laws, 738, D.: epi dedy re cai lepwv drra te év Ty 76- 
Aa éxdoroag ldptobae dei, ovdeic ertyeipjoe xiveiv vouv 
Eywv, boa éx Acdgay, } Awddyne, i} trap’ "Auuwvoc, f} TE 
vec Eresoay madaol Aéyot, pacpdruy yevosévey, f) érin- 
voiac AexOeiong deav— In respect to the Gods and sacred 
things and places, &c., no one who has reason should at- 
tempt to change or unsettle anything which has come from 
Delphos, or Dodona, or Ammon, or which ancient traditions 
have recommended to us on the authority of supernatural 
appearances, or of a Divine affiatus or inspiration.” In an- 
other place (Laws, vi., 772, D.) he condemns all innova- 
tion in religion, or in any of the fundamental laws of the 
state, unless there shall be the threefold consent, first, of 
all the medenee: secondly, of all the people (by which 
he means, at least, a large majority) ; and, thirdly, of all the 
oracles of the Gods: macac pév rac dpydc ypq EvubovAove, 
TavTG O& Tév Onpoy, Kai méoac Pew pavretac éneAGbvTac - 
édy ovipwract navrec, obtw Kively, dAAwe dé pndérore 
pndapic. 

When we regard Plato as without any special revela- 
tion from Heaven, or any Divine commission to change 
the religion of his country, we cannot severely condemn his 
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solicitude in this matter. He may have wished to preserve 
all the forms of religion, and yet have been influenced by a 
sincere and earnest desire to introduce a thorough reforma- 
tion into its spirit. He had not the experience of a thou- 
sand years, such as is now spread before us in the history 
of the Christian Church, to convince him that this thing 
was impossible. We, however, with such a special revela- 
tion in our hands, cannot approve the doctrine or the law 
here laid down, however much we may respect the motive 
which gave rise to it in his peculiar circumstances.* The 
Oxford theologians would hail Plato as inculcating here 
their favourite dogma of authority and tradition. Professor 
Sewal, of that University, has made every effort to turn his 
language to such a use, sometimes with a tolerable degree 
of fairness, and sometimes by giving to Plato a sense of 
which he never dreamed ; although we do not think that the 
professor has ever referred to the passage before us. Every 
attempt, however, to bring to their aid the divine pbiloso- 
pher of Greece must fail them, when it is remembered that 
to him tradition was aii the revelation he possessed, and 
that when this tradition became corrupted, he had no higher 
standard (such as we possess) by which he might correct 
it. How much he would have prized such a special written 
revelation, and how joyfully he would have put away from 
him any inferior guide, may be learned from his famous 
declaration in the second Alcibiades: “That we must wait 
patiently until some one, either a God, or some inspired 
man, teach us our moral and religious duties, and, as Pallas, 
in Homer, did to Diomed, remove the darkness from our 
eyes” —d7d TOV 6p0aAUaY THY dyAvY dbedciv. Alcibiades, 
ii, 150, D. A like inference may be drawn from that most 
remarkable passage in the Republic, where he indulges the 


* See a more extended discussion of this subject, Diss. v., p. 102, 
x., 116, and Note 13, page 6. . 
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hope that the true heavenly philosophy (&&« tivo¢ Seiac érur- 
voiac dAnOiv7 ptAooodia), and a people in possession of it as 
a gift from above, either had existed in the immense past 
time, or might now exist in some obscure part of the Bar- 
barian or Oriental land—(év tivt Bapbapix@ rote r6ppw 
nov Syre tio muetépac érréyews), or might at some future 
period be revealed to the rest of the human race. Lib. vi., 
499, B. Can we suppose that he would have preferred 
his myths and his traditions, had he known assuredly that 
just such a people, with just such a Heaven-inspired philoso- 
phy, then existed in the mountains of the barbarian Judea, 
and that it had been most solemnly declared, even then, 
that “ A Law should go forth from Zion, and the Word o the 
Lord from Jerusalem.”* 

Without fearing at all for our Protestantism, we may in- 
deed admit, as Plato says, that it is a most important matter 
to establish new religious rites, or to attempt a change m 
religious doctrines or modes of worship which have long 
prevailed, and which, even when most erroneous, can sel- 
dom be suddenly and violently taken away without danger, 
to say the least, of tearing up something which may be vital 
to the soul. The sentiment of Plato may have some truth, 
even in reference to times and countries possessing a per- 
manent revelation from God, and to which resort may be 
had in bringing men back from those deviations from it 
which are the natural results of human depravity. Admit- 
ting that there are such seasons when doctrine and worship 
must be reformed, and when private men under the general, 
if not special, revelation may be regarded as lawfully call- 
ed to engage in this most responsible work, still may we 
say, with Plato, that it does, indeed, require no ordinary in- 
telligence. Such occasions call for souls of the highest 
order—rh¢ peylorne Stavolac—and no vulgar instrument, 


* Isaiah, ii., 8. 
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no brawling, fanatical reformer should be regarded as 
Heaven’s agent in so solemn an undertaking. When such 
men as Luther and Calvin arise, it is not easy to mistake 
the evidences of their peculiar mission, or their fitness for 
the great work to which they are called. 


LXXV. 
Belief in Apparitions, Ghosts, Spectres, Dreams, &c., the 
same in all Ages. 


Pace 82, Line 2. éy re ddopaciy éypnyopétac dia oé- 
Bove wai év.dvsiporc— Startled, when awake, by appari- 
tions, and in sleep by dreams.” Nothing would present a 
more interesting subject of investigation than the nature and 
extent of the ancient belief in ghosts and apparitions. That 
it prevailed extensively, that it was most deeply rooted, and 
that it had existed from the most remote antiquity, is be- 
yond all doubt. If ever there was a doctzine of which it 
could be said that it was held semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, 
this is one. There can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that this is a consequence of Christianity, and that its 
revelations of the spiritual world have quickened the ima- 
gination to impressions and terrors. unknown to the ancient 
times. The belief in ghosts and supernatural appearances 
is as old as the belief in a hell,.or in any existence after 
death, and all of them may be traced back to a period where 
profane history wholly fails us. It was the creed alike of 
Jew and Gentile, of the East and the West, of Greek, 
Chaldean, and Idumean. The account of Saul and the 
Witch of Endor incidentally discloses the extent and depth 
of the common Jewish belief in the ghostly world, and that, 
too, much more strengly than would have been done by any 
express declarations. Whatever may be thought of the si- 
lence of the Old Testament in other parts, the fact of a nu- 
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merous and well-known class of persons, whose profession 
it was to maintain intercourse with the dead, whether such 
intercourse was deceptive or not, does prove, beyond all 
cavil, that the ancient Israelites were no Sadducees, and 
that, if they did not get their belief in a spiritual world from 
Moses, they must have derived it from some still more an- 
clent source common to all mankind. 

That it existed as a part of the patriarchal religion, we 
have direct evidence from the vision of Eliphaz, Job, iv., 
13: A spirit (a ddopa) stood before my face. The manner 
in which the appearance of this ghost is described, bears a 
striking resemblance to all representations of the kind in 
ancient or in modern times. ‘The ddopa, or shadowy ap- 
pearance under which the mind is always led to contem- 
plate the departed yet restless soul—the changing and fiit- 
ting motion, so admirably expressed by the Hebrew 72n» 
the formless form, the silence, and the voice, present the 
same marked features that are to be found in almost all 
ghostly narrations. It is not spoken of as a phenomenon 
until then unknown, but as something in the possibility of 
which all his hearers are supposed to believe. It is no an- 
swer to say it was a dream. How came the nightly world 
of the imagination to be peopled with representations from 
an unseen state, if a belief did not universally prevail 
which brought such representations before the soul? As 
an example far less sublime than this, but with many of the 
same points of resemblance, we may cite the apparition of 
the shade of Patroclus to Achilles, as described in the twen- 
ty-third book of the Iliad, v.'100: 


poxn 62 cata yOovdc, ore xarvéc, 
Qxero Tetptyvia. tagov 0 dvdpovoev 'AytAAevc, 
xepot re cvpndarayyoer, Eoc J bAogudviy Leurev - 
"2 rérot, } fa the tore xai ely ’Aidao dépototw 
yuyn Kai eldadov: arap dpévec obx but maumay. 


We may sometimes find ancient accounts of this kind 
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that may compare with any of the narratives of the Middle 
Ages. Take, for example, Plato’s myth at the end of the 
tenth book of the Republic. His wild and fiery beings 
(dyptot wai dtdrvpoc), that torment the wicked, one might 
almost suppose had been copied from some saint’s legend. 
When Socrates tells us, in the Pheedon, of the ghosts that 
haunt the tombs and monuments — oxoeidn pavrdopara 
ola trapéyovrat TotavTat puyal eldwia, al ui) KaBapic¢ dzro- 
Av@cioar—ihe shades of the tmpure departed—we might: al- 
most fancy it the language of some German ballad. The 
story of the apparition which so solemnly summoned Brutus 
to his last meeting at Philippi presents another striking in- 
stance of the same kind. A still more remarkable case is 
recorded by the younger Pliny (Epistola, lib. vii., 27), of a 
frightful spectre which appeared in a certain house at Ath- 
ens. The details are given with such an air of truth and 
sobriety, that we cannot help thinking that the writer, ma- 
terialist as he was, did really believe it, or, at least, was 
seriously affected by the account. It is, however, mainly 
interesting, by reason of its presenting features so very 
much resembling some of those that are to be found in the 
ghost stories of modern times. The old, spacious, desert- 
ed, and suspected house ; the clanking of chains, first faint- 
ly heard at a distance, and becoming louder and louder as 
the spectre approaches at the dread hour of midnight; the 
silent and fixed position; the waving of the hand; the 
pointing with the finger ; the motion to follow; the solemn 
tread with which the apparition leads the spectator through 
the lonely passages of the building until it finally disappears 
in the courtyard, and the result, which the reader of mad- 
ern legends can almost anticipate, namely, the finding the 
bones of a murdered man, as they are dug up in the very 
spot where it had vanished—all these are of such a nature 
as to make us feel for a moment as though, instead of read- 
ing Pliny and a story of the ancient Athens, we had acty- 
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ally been occupied with some of the wild creations of 
Shakspeare’s fancy in Hamlet or King Richard the Third. 
Whatever may be thought of its truth, it is of value as 
showing that the imagination, in all ages of the world, has 
been filled with the same images, and that there must be 
some deep ground of reality to which all such incidents, 
however deceptive in outward appearances, are to be re- 
ferred. 

How much even the Epicurean age of Horace was af- 
fected by these preternatural terrors, may be learned from 
the great variety of frightful names he presents in two lines 
of one of his Epistles, in which he would describe 4 mind 
raised above the superstitious imaginings of the multitude ; 
although, from some evidences he has left us, it was not a 
state to which he himself could lay claim: 

Caret mortis formidine et ira 
Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, segas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaquée Thessala, rides ? 
Hor., Epist., lib. ii., 2, 206. 


dopa is nearly, if not quite, synonymous with ddérrao- 
pa. The latter term is the one employed in the New Tes- 
tament, Matthew, xiv., 26; Mark, vi., 49. In another pas- 
sage, to express the same idea, the word mvevpa is used ; 
as where Christ says, A sptrit hath not fesh and bones, as ye 
see me have. Although he asserts that he himself appears 
in his risen body, yet, at the same time, he seems clearly 
to sanction the belief'in the existence of ghosts or spirits, 
and to treat it as a well-known fact. We cannot bear, in 
this passage, the doctritie of accommodation. Let any one 
think for a moment of those solenm circumstances which 
so strongly demanded the utmost sincerity and truth on this 
very point. Would Christ have used such language to his 
anxiously-inquiring disciples, after having himself just re- 
turned from the world of spirits, if their belief had been a 
mere popular delusion? Would he thus have trifled with 
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them, while their minds were intent upon the solemn real- 
ities of the spiritual state, and occupied with those thoughts 
which were suggested by his own death and resurrection ? 
If, under these circumstances, he spoke the language of 
accommodation to a false belief, we know not when and 
where we may expect the literal truth. 

Ty 
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